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NADA’s membership now totals 
8.643, under new basis started al- 
most year ago. Goal is 10,000 new 
car dealers by, June. i. 


Under Amendment 116 to MPR 
136 sales by manufacturers, whole- 
palers and retailers of new house 
trailers and motorcycles manufac- 
tured on and after Aug. 12, 1943, 

ow will be covered by the price 
regulation applying to sales of ma- 
chines and parts and machinery 
Mservices of OPA. 

x 


* * 


Praise Indeed 

Chrysler Tonic, Chrysler division 
house organ, recently paid high 
ribute to R. H. Grant, who’s just 
retired as sales vice-president of 
GM. 

“He taught a lot of his own 
dealers how to make money and 
it naturally followed that com- 
Spetitive dealers borrowed _ the 
Grant methods to some extent and 
benefited thereby,” the article said 
n part. 

* 
nlarges Staff 
Treasury Procurement last week 

expanded its organization to in- 
lude Ernest L. Olrich, who will 
have active charge of the move- 
ment of consumer goods. 

Olrich has a background of 35 
years of mercantile experience. 
The movement of automotive sur- 
"plus war goods is included in his 
responsibilities. 

* 


* * 
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~The Yankee W 

An international A or Ameri- 
can ingenuity to build up backward 
countries? Col. A. W. Herrington, 
president of Marmon - Herrington, 
Ywho visited India with a U. S. 
mission, told this story in Detroit 
last week: 

When Firestone constructed a 
factory in India, it was warned 
that decent wages would cause the 
native workers to retire in a few 
weeks. However, the American 
manager took the brightest of the 
natives in hand, teaching him that 
he, too, could have some of the 
better things in life. Soon the 
native was spreading the gospel 
among the other workers. Now the 
better-fed, happier workers are 
paying off in better productivity— 
and riding bicycles with Firestone 
tires. 


* 


* 


Plaque to Jeffers 

Pennsylvania Motor Federation’s 
first annual award to “the man of 
the year” in transportation was 
presented last week to William M. 
Jeffers, former rubber director. A 
silver plaque was given Jeffers for 
“outstanding accomplishment in 
solving the country’s rubber short- 
age problem.” 

Jeffers praised the Baruch rub- 
ber report as “the greatest docu- 
ment of this war.” He also noted 
that the synthetic rubber program 
now is producing 40,000 tons a 
month for Army _ consumption 
alone. Describing his experience 
as rubber director, Jeffers said he 
had a “sardonic sense of satisfac- 
tion about going to Washington 
and succeeding in a job as a 
nonentity among government bu- 
reaucrats.” “I’m afraid,” he added, 
“that too many Americans aren’t 
militant enough about the things 
they know that are wrong.” 
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Employers’ Aid 
Still Required 


On Deferments 


New Draft Policy 
Clears Up Status of 
Men 26 and Over 


WASHINGTON.—While a 
blanket draft deferment for | 
an “indefinite” period was| 
ordered last week for all men 


30 and over in essential in- 
dustry and “necessary” men 26 
through 29 were deferred for the 
time being, it was made clear that 
it was still up to employers to con- 


a 
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vince local boards that their em- 


ployes are essential. 

Explaining the policy, Maj. 
Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Selective 
Service director, emphasized that 
local boards still have power to 
take a man, even in an essential 
industry, “if the board believes 
he is not making the best use 
of his efforts in the war.” 

There was no easing of the rigid 
requirements now in effect for 
occupational deferments for reg- 
istrants 18 through 25. 

Hershey said that he hoped that 
the phrase “for the time being” 
would mean six months. “Indefin- 
itely,” as applied to those 30 and 
over, might mean six months or 
longer, he said. 

A more definite prediction can- 
not be made, Hershey said, be- 
cause the trend of casualties and 
strategic developments cannot be 
forecast. It appeared likely, how- 
ever, that men over 29 will not be 
called this year, and possibly not 
for the duration. 

Last week’s action automatic- 
ally dissolves the temporary stay 
of inductions of men over 26 in 
war-supporting industries, Her- 
shey said, so that boards may 
resume induction of men _ not 
covered by the new standards. 
Local boards were instructed to 

review immediately the cases of 
men in both age groups who have 
been classified 1-A, and grant oc- 
cupational deferments in line with 
the new policy. 

If a board cannot meet 

(See DRAFT, Page 43, Col. 1) 


OPA Planning 
To Relax Quotas 


On Gasoline 


WASHINGTON.—Proceeding on 
the assumption that a stepped-up 
allocation of gas will be available 
for motorists, the Office of Price 
Administration is planning to re- 
lax quotas for A, B and C holders: 
in a general easing of all rationing 
it was reported here last week. 

Such a move, however, may be 
stalemated at Petroleum Admin. 
istrator Ickes’ office when the 
claimant agencies and PAW get 
together to apportion gasoline for 
the third quarter. 

Ickes already has_ said _ that 
gasoline and fuel oil supplies are 
increasing. However, he has in- 
formed the public that gasoline 
will not be available to motorists, 
but will be used as a safeguard 
against leaner days, depending on 
the outcome of the Allied offensive 
in Europe. 

Nevertheless, an increased gaso- 
line quota for the nation during: 
the next quarter will be sought al. 
an early conference involving the 
PAW, ODT, WFA and OPA. 

The tendency of OPA at this 

(See GAS, Page 6, Col. 3) 
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OLDEST FORD DEALER in New 
England. James Lehan of Stoughton, 
Mass., is ee the 40th anni- 
versary of his signing a contract to 
sell Ford cars. He’s still active, oper- 
ates a large establishment, and collects 
antiques some of which he sells to 
Henry Ford. 


Used Truck Sales 
By Dealers Off 
79% in Year 


CHICAGO.—Results of a com- 
prehensive and revealing survey of 
used-truck sales during the first 
year of OPA maximum price regu- 
lation No. 241 were released last 
week by the Chicago Automobile 
Trade Assn. 

“Since a price-ceiling regulation 
| was established 12 months ago, 
| there has been a falling off of 
better than 75 percent of the pre- 
vious year’s sales,” the CATA 
sums up its findings after contact- 
ing representative dealers in this 
area. 

Frankly conducted to determine 
“what effects the regulation has 
had on the curtailment of used- 
truck sales,” the survey coveres 
10 of the largest dealers handling 
Chevrolet, Ford and Dodge trucks. 

These dealers reported total 
sales of 4,300 used trucks in the 
12 months preceding April 26, 
1948, when the price ceiling went 
into effect, and only 1,103 sales 
during the year of ceiling regu- 
lation, or a drop in sales of 
74.4 percent. 

“One of these dealers reported 


(See SURVEY, Page 44, Col. 5) 


By Robert M. Finlay 
Associate Editor 

DETROIT.—It appeared at press 
time Friday that strikes of fore- 
men that had crippled war pro- 
duction at several automotive 
plants were all but ended as lead- 
ers of the Foreman’s Assn. of 
America informed the War Labor 
Board that foremen would be 
ordered to return to work on 
guarantee that no retaliatory ac- 
tion would be taken against them. 

At the end of a day-long meet- 
ing of the executive board of the 
FAA, the board sent a telegram 





to William Davis, head of WLB, 


|informing him of the unanimous 


eel aes 


| maintain 
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Nash Adds 3 Zones; 


Revising Franchises 


Offices, Parts Depots in Cleveland, St. Louis, Milw’kee; 
Doss Promises Attractive Dealer Package; 
Centers to Aid Wartime Service 


By Pete Wemhoff 
Managing Editor 


DETROIT.—As the first step in a broad sales- -expansion 


program, H. C. Doss, Nash’s 


new vice-president in charge 


of sales, last week announced the creation of a new Nash 
zone office in Cleveland and said similar zone offices will 
be set up shortly in St. Louis and ection 


Doss, making his first a 
pointments since joining| 


Nash after 27 years with Ford 
declared that the Nash sales de- 
partment is “working intensely on 
revision of i 


and on a new 
and attractive 
package for deal- 
ers in postwar.” 

He emphasized 
that the new 
zone offices will 
not only provide 
for new car 
sales expansion 
in postwar, but 
will also take H. C. Doss 
care of imme- 
diate service problems since the 
Cleveland and St. Louis zone of- 
fices will contain parts depots 
while the Milwaukee zone will 
operate in conjunction with 
Nash’s central parts warehouse 
in that city. 

Ralph M. Kelly, formerly Buf- 
falo zone manager, will head the 
new zone office in Cleveland, while 
Edwin S. Carpenter, previously as- 
sistant zone manager at Pitts- 

burgh, will 
ceed Kelly 
Buffalo 
chief. 
“We are bent} 
on intensifying 
our aid to dealers | 
and distributors,” 


suc- 
as 
zone 


its 
dealer franchises, 


R. M. Kelly 


declared, 
we feel 
Nash can 
closer 
contact with its 
sales outlets 
through expanded 
zone operations. 
The three new zone offices are 

cases in point. 
“The new Cleveland zone office} 
(See NASH, Page 6, Col. 5) 


Doss 
“and 
that 


Carpenter 


decision to end the strike on 
guarantee that status quo would 
be maintained. The foremen, a 
spokesman said, wanted protection 
against firings if they acceded to) 
pleas to return to work lest they 
“endanger the lives of soldiers and/| 
sailors.” 

Since the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board has _ recognized the 
right of foremen to organize and 
be protected from discrimination 
for union activity, no objection 
was foreseen here to guaranteeing 
status quo. 

Previously, the Automotive Coun- 
cil for War Production issued a 
statement opposing what it termed | 
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ACWP Sees Drive 


By Unions to 
Control Plants 


DETROIT. — The Automotive 
Council for War Production, rep- 
resenting 550 established com- 
panies employing 1,200,000 workers 
and 20 percent of the nation’s war 
production, authorized its presi- 
dent, Alvan Macauley, to make the 
following public statement last 
week and send it to the President, 
other government officials, and all 
members of Congress: 


At this most critical moment in 
history, on the eve of the great 
invasion of Europe which may set- 
tle the issue of human freedom for 
years to come, the public is en- 
titled to know of a situation which 
threatens the success of that great 
effort. 


The council has given careful 
consideration to the adverse 
effect on war production of the 
strike of foremen in the 12 
plants of major war producers in 
the Detroit area and the still 
greater threat inherent in the 
organized drive to unionize 
management, beginning with 
foremen. 

This is a long step toward put- 
ting industrial management in the 
hands of union leaders. 

Successful business undertakings 
and great achievements depend 
upon an organization responsive 
to the decision of those in charge. 
The commanding officers of pro- 
duction, like those of the Army, 
must have their captains and 
lieutenants, their sergeants and 
corporals. Foremen, supervisors, 
and managers are officers in the 
production army. The division of 
their obligations and responsibility 
to management, between manage- 
;ment and any outside organiza- 
tien, will be just as disastrous to 
our "war production front as out- 
| side organization of the Army’s 


(See COUNCIL, Page 45, Col. 5) 


Settlement Seen in Foremen’s Strike 


organized drive to _ union- 
(See story on 


an 
ize management. 
Page 1.) 

Meanwhile, the Ford Motor Co. 
signed a contract with FAA after 
weeks of negotiation. The Ford 
statement said: 

“While there was no legal com- 
pulsion, the company has agreed 
to this contract with the hope 
that it will produce better rela- 
tions between the company and 
its foremen to the end that the 
war production will continue 
without interruption.” 

Henry Ford II, executive vice- 
president of the Ford company, 

(See FOREMEN, Page 46, Col. 5) 
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GAO’s Rights Stumbling Block... 


Termination bill Bogged O 


Down in House 


WASHINGTON. — Now that the 
Senate has acted on 
termination 


the George-Murray bill, interest in 


such legislation shifts to the out-| 


come of the struggle in the House. 

In the House a rather compli- 
cated situation has developed out 
of the fact that a number of 
contract-termination bills are now 
under’ consideration. 
there is only one important con- 
troversial issue standing 
way of final House legislative 
action. That is the question of the 


Litchfield Fears 
Car Tire Output 
Won't Reach Goal 


DETROIT.—With increased mil- 
itary schedules for the third quar- 
ter, there is not much chance for 
a boost in car tire production the 
rest of this year and it is doubtful 
if the industry can turn out the 
22,000,000 car tires hoped for, P. 
W. Litchfield, chairman of Good- 
year, told newspapermen here last 
week. 

Supply of synthetic rubber is 
no longer a bottleneck, he said, 
and the chief deterrents to in- 
creased production now are fa- 
cilities and manpower. From the 
facilities standpoint, he declared 
that the entire rubber industry 
is spending $70,000,000 to increase 
capacity of tire plants and that 
this expansion will be virtually 
completed at year’s end. 

Litchfield said that heavy truck 

tires are still a major problem, 
because of the heat built up with 
synthetic rubber, but noted that 
synthetic tires for slow-moving 
trucks and smaller vehicles are 
now satisfactory. 

On reconversion, Litchfield said 
the tire industry would have little 
trouble and he expressed the belief 
that war needs will fall off faster 
than the need for civilian tires 
rises. One military tire now equals 
six car tires, he said. 

Prior to the war, there were 
three or four lines of tires, 
Litchfield declared, but now there 
is only one grade—all first grade 
made of synthetic. 

He favors retention of the na- 
tion’s synthetic rubber plants after 
the war as a safeguard against 
high crude prices and future war 
needs. He pointed out that synthe- 
tic rubber is easily controlled, since 
a synthetic plant can be put in 
operation in three or four months 
while a crude rubber tree requires 
about seven years. Plants can be 
shut down at will, but natives in 
the Far East are inclined to in- 
crease tree-rubber 
when prices go down. 





Auto Men Injured 


POWELL RIVER, B. C.—FEarl! Brett. 
automobile man and president of Brett. 
Bradner & Brett Logging Co., Chilli- 
wack, and John M. Billingsley, super- 
intendent of Hayes Anderson Mfg. 
Co... 
escaped with minor 
when Brett's private seaplane crashed 
into Powell Lake here. Brett was 
piloting the plane on a trip to inspect 
a new _ hew logging location. 


injuries recently 


contract | 
through passage of | 


However, | 


in the| 





production | 





truck manufacturers of Vancouver, | 


be occupied by the 
general in respect to 


position to 
comptroller 
settlements. 

The bill reported out by the 
Military Affairs Committee would 
in effect put the comptroller 
general in charge of the whole 
settlement process. Now appli- 
cable only to the Army, Chair- 
man May is asking that it be 
made applicable to all procure- 
ment agencies. 

The Naval Affairs Committee bill 
seeks to effect a compromise that 
would permit the comptroller gen- 


| eral to have observers present and 
| participate in settlements if neces- 


sary. Thus he would have to ac- 
cept some responsibility for the 
settlements without being em- 
powered to see that they were 
carried out. 

A third proposal still being con- 
sidered by the Colmer postwar 
planning committee will soon be 
ready. It is said to be in sub- 
stantial conformity with the pro- 
visions of the George-Murray bill. 
However, as the Colmer committee 
is not a legislative committee, the 
procedure entailed in getting its 
recommendations before the House 
will be somewhat involved. 

Still another bill introduced a 
few days ago by Rep. Kefauver 
and referred to the Judiciary 
Committee follows the general 
lines of the George-Murray bill, 
but is designed to provide addi- 
tional safeguards against exces- 
sive contractor claims. 


Eventually the House will have 
to pass upon the merits of these 
various proposals. In some quar- 
ters it is felt that the example set 
by the Senate will pre-dispose the 
House in favor of a measure along 
the lines of the George-Murray 
bill, embodying the proposals of 
the, Baruch-Hancock report. The 
latter measure puts the emphasis 
on speed in settlement. 


That is pretty generally regarded 
as being of prime importance. 
Excessive precautions against 
overpayment, such as _ intolerably 
time-consuming audits of each 
contract before final settlement, 
would cost a great deal more than 
the amounts that might be saved 
by such means, many feel. 

Under the George-Murray bill, 
the comptroller general would 
have nothing to do with settle- 
ments, but he would have the 
power to investigate cases of 
suspected fraud and to deter- 
mine whether payments were 
being made in accordance with 
the terms of the _ settlement. 
Moreover, the head of the pro- 
posed office of contract settle- 
ments—a presidential appointee— 
would be in position to safeguard 
the public interest. 

The volume of canceled con- 


| tracts already totals many billions 
|}and legislation 


is seen as being 
needed now to facilitate speedy 
settlements. The amount of claims 
involved in contract settlements, it 
is pointed out, is only a small per- 
centage of the face value of con- 
tracts, 
through hasty termination § are 
therefore much less than is gen- 
erally imagined. 


Trailer Makers Ask Chance 
To Buy Surplus Vehicles 


Directors of 
Manufacturers 


WASHINGTON. 
the Truck-Trailer 
Assn. 
committee reports. Harvey 
Fruehauf, chairman of the com- 
mittee on disposal of excess mili- 
tary trailer equipment, recom- 
mended that the manufacturer of 
such equipment be given first op- 
portunity to repurchase, and in 
event the manufacturer in question 
does not choose to repurchase, the 
equipment can then be offered for 
sale only to other trailer manu- 
facturers or to bona fide dealers or 
distributors representing a trailer, 
motor truck, or automobile manu- 
facturer. 

The committee also recommended 
that if the number of military 
trailers to be disposed of by the 


met here last week to hear | 
Cc | 


government was greater than could 
be immediately absorbed by the 
civilian market, the government 
should hold the military trailers in 
a pool and release 
through the original manufacturer 


in quantities that could be absorbed | 


without demoralizing the industry. 


The alternative to this proposal | 
government | 
finance the trailers taken by the | 


was to have the 
original manufacturer until such 
time as these vehicles could be 
resold in the civilian market. 

N. A. Carter, president of the 
Carter Mfg. Co., and chairman of 
the highway legislative committee, 
summarized the confused highway 
regulatory legislation in regard to 
over-all lengths, maximum _ gross 
weights, axle loads, etc. 


and the possibilities of loss} 


them back | 


GOV. SIMEON S. WILLIS of Kentucky signing the ‘Constitutional Amend- 


ment Bill’? while representatives of the 
the measure look on. The 


AA automobile clubs, which sponsored 


bill, authorizing the submission at the 1945 elections 


of an amendment to the state constitution to protect the state highway fund 


against diversion, was approved by the Kentucky legislature 126 to 1. 
including California, Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minne- 


states, 


sota, Missouri, Nevada, New Hampshire 


and West Virginia already have ratified 


.Fourteen 


North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, 
amendments of this kind. 


No New Cars Till War Orders 
Are Cut 33%, Nelson Says 


DETROIT.—New-car production 
is not possible until the war pro- 
gram has been cut back at least 
33 percent, WPB Chairman Donald 
Nelson told the Automobile Indus- 
try Advisory committee meeting in 
Washington last month. 

Although reporters were barred 
from the session and_ industry 
members were sworn to secrecy, 
WPB’s Division of Information 
issued a transcript of the meeting 
last week—three weeks after the 
event occurred. Most of the facts 
in the report, however, were cov- 
ered in AuTomMoTivE News Apr. 24. 

C. E. Wilson, vice-chairman of 
WPB, declared that since auto- 
mobile production plans are so 
integrated with plans for the 
supply of component parts, it is 
planned to have a committee 
representing the parts industry 
meet soon with WPB. Com- 
mittee members asserted that, 
due to price ceilings, many parts 
are now being produced at a 
loss. 

Nelson’s statement is taken to 
mean that, when the war produc- 
tion program is slashed at least 
one-third, new-car output could 
safely be resumed even though 
Germany were still undefeated. 
However, before such a cutback 
occurred, it is quite probable that 
the Nazis will be on their last legs 
and ready to capitulate. 

Indicating Washington thinking 
along lines of uncontrolled produc- 
tion, Nelson also stated that it 
would not be wise to move produc- 
tion back from where it is now to 
where it was in 1941, a time when 
production was 90 billions as com- 


Mayl Is Appointed 
|'Tire-Sales Chief 


[For Goodyear 


AKRON.—Return of J. E. Mayl, 
vice-president of Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Inc., Los Angeles, to 
Akron as the head of the com- 
pany’s Tire Sales division was an- 
nounced last week. 

Reporting to Mayl in his new 

capacity will be the company’s five 
| division sales managers and the 
| following three men: 
Cc. C. Osmun, who has been ap- 
|; pointed manager of trade rela- 
tions with full responsibility for 
| the company’s trade relationships 
in the tire industry as well as with | 
government rationing and pricing 
| agencies. 

Victor Holt, former assistant 
manager of the tire department, 
who now heads that organization, 
will have under his supervision, 
automobile, truck and tractor tires 
and petroleum sales and service- 
department activities. 

D. R. Mackenroth, manager of 





associated merchandise in 
his new assignment. Manager Of | 
| associated merchandise, including 
car and home supplies, battery and 
brake department, is H. G. Harper, | 
}and Carl Crafts, former manager 
|of the dealer department, is now 
manager of the retail stores. 

May] has been in his California | 
post since 1937. Previous to that | 
time he had been assistant sales 
‘manager in Akron. 


clude 


' 


the retail stores division, will in- | 


pared with 180 billions today. He 
added that he would like to see 
industry prepared with WPB for 
an unrestricted production, mean- 
ing no controls on materials. 

As announced immediately fol- 
lowing the session Apr. 17, the auto 
makers are to return to WPB 
within the next 30 to 60 days with 
two plans: (a) “minimum” pro- 
duction, and (b) unrestricted pro- 
duction. 

John H. Middlekamp, director 
of WPB’s Automotive division, 
suggested that at the next meet- 
ing a task group be organized 
which with cooperation of the 
industry, can produce a plan for 
submission to the industry. 

L. R. Boulware, WPB Operations 
vice-chairman, declared that the 
first objective of the task group 
would be to put a lead factor on 
the various items such as design, 
engineering, tools, equipment and 
machinery, materials, etc. If the 
lead factor on one of these was, 
for example, 12 months, and not 
a great deal of activity was re- 
quired to achieve important results, 
it might be conceivably worked 
into the war effort. On the other 
hand, if the longest lead time on 
an item were four months, it would 
probably not be possible to do 
anything for the time being. 

One committeeman (none of 
the industry participants were 
identified in the WPB release) 
illustrated the hazard of reach- 
ing X-Day without a program by 
referring to the situation in 
January, 1942. At that time, when 
car production was halted, the 
companies had inventories suffi- 
cient to build 500,000 cars with- 
out interference with the war 
effort, but because there was no 
plan, all that material was 
thrown out the window. 

Machine tools, rubber, forgings 
and hardware will be the tightest 
problems to be faced in reconver- 
sion, one committee member said, 
urging that the government per- 
mit ordering of necessary machine 
tools immediately. One member 
said his company had 60 percent 
of the machinery required for the 
kickoff and not engaged in war 
work. 


Another committeeman said any} 


company having several divisions 
should have an equal opportunity 
for all its divisions, and that it! 


Truck Relief 
Far Off, ATA 
Parley Told 


CINCINNATI. — The trucking 
\industry probably will get no rea 
relief on much-needed equipment 
such as tires and parts until 
Hitler’s fortress is levelled, Col. J 
Monroe Johnson, director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, 
told the fifth annual spring meet 
ing of the Safety and Operations 
sections of the American Trucking 
Assns. here. 


Col. Johnson said, “The Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the 
ODT are in this game with yo 
and not to regulate you.” 

He also assured the _ trans- 
portation industry that there is 
no intention of government 
operations of carriers, saying 
that “if the motor people can’t 
run the trucks they won’t be 
run and if the railroad industry 
cannot run the railroads they 
won’t be run.” 


Cooperation between’ govern- 
ment, business and transportation, 
he said, has made a team that has 
never before worked better than in 
this war. He promised that the 
ODT would exert every effort to 
help the industry in its problems. 


Walter W. Belson, assistant gen- 
eral manager of ATA, reported 
that unless larger quotas of large- 
sized tires are made available in 
the third quarter of this year, 
“We are in for serious difficulty.” 

State barriers which interfere 
with truck transportation were 
deplored by Harold C. Arnot, 
director of the Division of Motor 
Transport, ODT. 

“T do not believe that it is con- 
ducive to the best interests of the 
nation to permit the existence of 
definite state barriers to our trans- 
portation,” he said and predicted 
that truckers will have a “deferred 
balance” of a billion dollars to 
spend on new equipment after the 
war. 

John V. Lawrence, managing di- 
rector of ATA, appealed for a 
central authority to rule on war- 
time trucking regulations. He said 
there is too much buck-passing by 
the war agencies, making it diffi- 
cult for the truckers to obtain de- 
cisions that will stick on important 
matters of equipment. 

Joseph T. Meade, personnel di- 
rector of the Mack Mfg. Corp., 
urged management to try “to 
understand the problem of the man 
who works for management.” 
Discussing personnel problems, 
Meade warned against treating all 
men alike. 

Pyke Johnson, president of the 
Automotive Safety Foundation, 
congratulated the trucking indus- 
try on its wartime safety accom- 
plishments. 

Other speakers were Mayor 
James Garfield Stewart, of Cin- 
cinnati, just nominated to run for 
governor of Ohio on the Re- 
publican ticket, George R. Welling- 
ton, chief, Section of Safety 
Bureau of Motor Carriers, ICC; 
Morris Greenberg, Werner Trans- 
portation Co.; Charles G. Morgan 
jr., of ATA; A. Ewing Greene, Ma- 
son and Dixon Lines; Walter Schu- 
macher, Schumacher Motor Ex- 
press; William Frigon, Fred Olson 
& Son Motor Service; E. M. Welli- 
ver, of ATA; Roland M. Rice, gen- 
eral counsel, ATA; Arthur C. Hor- 
rocks, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co.; James G. Hayden, Associated 
Transport, Inc.; Charles D. Gillan, 
ATA; E. F. McMillan, ATA; M. A. 


should be allowed to drop any | Jones, Federal Bureau of Investi- 


models it wished. 


TED V. RODGERS, left, president of American Trucking 
new director of ODT, at a “convention 


greeting Col. J. Monroe Johnson, 


| gation, and Leon Henderson. 


Assns., is shown 


luncheon of ATA held last week in Cincinnati. 
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AUTOMOTIVE NEWS, MAY 15, 


Dealers tell me 


By John 0. Munn 


Dealers’ or salesmen’s comments, questions or requests may be 
addressed to John O. Munn in care of Automotive News, Detroit, 
and the writer’s name will be kept in confidence if requested. 


EALERS in all parts of the 
country write to this column, 
nquiring why the factories are so 
much opposed to dealers support- 
ng legislation to protect their in- 
terests. They ask why many fac- 
tory executives personally opposed 
‘he Virginia Dealers Licensing Act 
which was recently signed by Gov. 
Colgate Darden. They ask why 
here are not more energetic, far- 
seeing state association managers, 
such as John E. Raine, of Virginia; 
Saude S. Klugh, of Pennsylvania; 
Louis Milan, of Wisconsin; Her- 
man Schaefer of Indiana; C. W. 
oons, of Illinois; Capt. W. A. 
Williamson, of Texas, to mention 
only a few of the leaders who, 
they point out, are taking active 
steps—legislative and otherwise— 
Lo improve dealer conditions. There 
is much complaint, also, that fac- 
tory-dealer relations are not the 
No. 1 item on the NADA Postwar 
Planning committee’s agenda. 

I can’t speak for the factories 
—they have always opposed deal- 
er licensing legislation. They 
opposed the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. They didn’t deal with 
Donald Richberg when the 
NADA hired him for that impor- 
tant assignment. You can’t blame 
the opposition of the factories en 
their experience with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act; their 
objections to dealers going the 
legislative route predated that 
law. Factories have always held 
to this attitude, and I don’t pre- 
sume they have changed up to 
now. It is my belief, however, 
that they will do well to alter 
it before long. Conditions are 
changing. This column con- 
ductor believes in the principle 
of free enterprise and fair com- 
petition, but free enterprise 
must be assured for the dealer 
as well as for the factory. Free 
competition must be kept fair, 


Just Among 
Dealers 


Frank F. Crook (Chevrolet-Olds- 
nobile) Pawtucket, R. I, is a 
worthy son of his father, Frank 
Crook, who is still president and 
reasurer of the dealership. The 
business was started in 1895, seven 
years before the younger Crook 
vas born. The company has had a 
long and varied experience, han- 
ling in the past many different 
faakes of cars. During the war 
emergency it has delivered more 
shan 1,500 trucks of various types 
Oo the armed forces. Frank F. 
Crook is vice-president of the 
shode Island Automobile Dealers 
ssn. 

*s= * * 

Huco F. Ketter (Ford, Mer- 
cury, Lincoln) Oneida, N. Y., was 
born in Durhamville, N. Y., Feb. 
26, 1889; started in the automo- 
bile business as a Maxwell dealer 
in 1919. In addition to operating 
the dealership, the company is 
now manufacturing plaster of 
paris bandages for the Army and 
developing new orthopedic in- 
struments. In this thumbnail 
sketch of Keller, Automotive 
News is “scooping” a national 
magazine, which is about to re- 
‘ease the story of his life work. 

~ * * 
Davin J. GrirrirH (Oldsmobile- 
adillac) Detroit. Dave is one of 
the elder statesmen. He was born 
in Wales in 1883, is now NADA 
srector for Metropolitan Detroit, 
and was local program chairman 
sf the recent NADA convention 
eld in Detroit. He was also chair- 
man of the last two automobile 
Hows conducted in Detroit. He 
arted in this business as an auto- 
mobile salesman in 1918 and as a 
‘aler in 1922, combining the Dort 
and Oldsmobile. His hobby is play- 
ing golf, and when he isn’t enjoy- 
g that sport, he is soaking up 
Florida sunshine. What he likes to} 
Ik about is the two years he | 


(Continued on Page 46, Col. 5) 


because if it is not fair, it can- 
not live. 
* 


* * 


Real Cooperation 
Must Come 


N THIS industry the dealers, 

even more than the manufac- 
turers, desire the maintenance of 
our country’s traditions which have 
provided the world’s highest stand- 
ard of living. Few dealers, how- 
ever, see only the virtues of our 
free enterprise system. They also 
see its defects, and want to take 
steps to correct them. We must 
eliminate business cycles and sus- 
tain business activity at all times 
at levels in line with our ability 
to produce. 


Dealers believe in industry co- 
operation and are more than 
willing to negotiate to the fullest 
extent. But both sides must evi- 
dence willingness before there 
can be any real cooperation. 


* * 


Great Strides 
In Own Groups 


HE FACTORIES individually, 

with their own dealer groups, 
have made great strides in the im- 
provement of dealer relationships. 
The factories, through their asso- 
ciation, have cooperated with each 
other in such respects as the pool- 
ing of patents. But there never 
has been any cooperation between 
manufacturers after the car left 
the assembly line. From then on 
it has been a case of “the devil 
take the hindmost.” It has been 
“three dealers under each shade 
tree”; it has been “fight for per- 
centage of price class,” irrespec- 
tive of the profit or the perma- 
nence of the dealers who were 
forced to follow factory leadership 
—or else. 


Dealers say that Arthur Sum- 
merfield, being a Chevrolet deal- 
er, does not qualify to head up 
the NADA Postwar Planning 
committee. They say that Chev- 
rolet has one of the outstanding 
liberal dealer contracts and that 
therefore he can’t fully appreci- 
ate the vicissitudes in other 
dealers’ contractual relationships. 


I can assure my interrogators 
that they are safe with Arthur 
Summerfield and his committee. 
They know what has transpired in 
the past. They fully appreciate 
what they are up against. I feel 
sure they will progress in obtain- 
ing the right answer. 


* * 


Finds Dealers 
More United 


UTOMOBILE dealers in the 

past have suffered from the 
lack of leadership, and it wasn’t 
until the advent of the NRA code 
that they ever joined together to 
any extent in a cooperative enter- 
prise. While the code wasn’t as 
successful as they hoped, still it 
did serve to unify dealers in a 
common effort toward some speci- 
fic goal. Committees of dealers 
worked together in more than 3,000 
towns. It provided at least a 
means by which dealers could ex- 
press themselves unitedly. They 
now have had the experience of 
going through a Federal Trade 
Commission hearing. That helped 
to solidify them in their united 
action, even though the fair trade 
rules promulgated at that time 
were never put into effect. Since 
the war started dealers have work- 
ed unitedly to obtain national leg- 
islation. The Murray-Patman Act 
has given them experience they 
have never had before. It has all 
prepared the groundwork and 
established a bridgehead on which 
they can make further advances. 


These advances depend less 
upon what route they take— 
either legislative or direct nego- 
tiation—than upon their getting 
together to decide what they 
want, then joining hands unitedly | 
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Dealers in Uniform 


(One of a Series) 
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CAPT. FRANKLIN A. 
JONES, Army Air Corps, 
former Dodge-Plymouth deal- 
er in Rochester, N. Y., has 
left for new flying duties in 
China. He has been flying 
since 1930 and has owned 60 
planes since that time. 

Capt. Jones was a member 
of the Civil Air Patrol in 
1942, but for the past 14 
months has been in the Fer- 
rying division of the U. S. 
Air Transport Command, act- 
ing as control officer at 
Niagara Falls and ferrying 
warplanes to all parts of the 
country. 

Capt. Jones was appointed 
a Dodge-Plymouth dealer in 
1941 and operated one of the 
largest establishments in Ro- 
chester. He had been in the 
automotive business for the 


past 12 years. 
San Antonio Sells 
34 Cars in April 


SAN ANTONIO.—New-car sales 
for April totaled 34 units, broken 
up as follows: Buick, 7; Chevrolet, 
9; Chrysler, 1; DeSoto, 1; Dodge, 
4 (and 2 trucks); Plymouth, 2; 
Pontiac, 4; Studebaker, 2, and 
White Truck, 2. Totals: 30 cars 
and 4 trucks, for a grand total of 
34 units. Previous April sales 
were: 1939—552; 1940—736; 1941— 
1,164; 1942—123; 1943—83. 

Despite the dropping off in new- 
car sales, dealers are looking for- 
ward to the future with confidence 
and the assurance that they will 
be able to carry on until the pres- 
ent crisis is past. Outside of two 
changes in ownership, the same 
dealers are continuing in business 
as were present previous to the 
opening of war. 


New Motor Firm 
PRINCE RUPERT, B. C.—Lindsay 
Motors, Ltd., has now been_incorpo- 
rated with $25,000 authorized capital- 
ization. The firm is at Second and 
Park Aves., where it has its regis- 
tered offices. 


1944 


Lowdown on Licensing Law... 


Record Turnout Due 


For Virginia Parley 


RICHMOND. Plans for full 
discussion and _ interpretation of 
Virginia’s new motor vehicle deal- 
er licensing law are expected to 
bring a record turnout at the 
spring convention of the Automo- 
tive Trade Assn. of Virginia at 
Hotel John Marshall here May 
17-18. 

Crawley F. Joyner, commissioner 
of motor vehicles, will discuss the 
act, under which all new and used 
car and truck dealers, manufac- | 
turers, and auto salesmen must be 
licensed before July 1. With the 
exception of casual sales, no motor 
vehicle may be sold in Virginia | 
after July 1 except by licensed 
dealers Operating from an estab- | 
lished place of business. 

One of the principal items of | 
business at the convention will be 
discussion of the used-car situation. | 

Col. J. Monroe Johnson, recently | 
named director of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, is ex- 
pected to clarify many of the prob- 
lems facing auto dealers. 

Other speakers will be Donald 
U. Bathrick, general sales manager | 
of Pontiac who is on leave as di-| 
rector of the General Motors | 
Washington war staff; Ray Cham- 
berlain, executive vice-president of | 
NADA; Elliott Taylor, chief of the | 
automobile rationing section of the | 
Office of Price Administration; | 
Fred S. Roberts, chairman of = 


Kelly to Address 
S. D. Dealers 


SIOUX FALLS, S. D.—President 
Dave Kelly, of the National Auto- 
mobile Dealers Assn., will be the 
principal speaker at the spring 
meeting of the South Dakota Auto- 
mobile Dealers Assn. May 19 at the 
Cataract Hotel. 

Other speakers, according to an- 
nouncement by H. I. Tufty, presi- 
dent of the state group, will in-| 
clude Glen Atcheson, of Minne- | 
apolis, manager of the Minnesota 
Dealers’ Assn.; George W. Chitty, 
of Huron, secretary of the South 
Dakota Assn., and John J. Ver- 
schoor of Huron, director-at-large 
for South Dakota in the national 
association. Representatives of 
ODT, OPA, WMC and the state 


| passenger 
|} and Chevrolets 





motor vehicle department also will 
be present. 


Rochester Dealers Set 


48-Hour Week 


| arkana, 





ROCHESTER, N. Y.--(UTPS) 
The Automobile Dealers Assn. of 
Rochester has elected seven di- 
rectors and has approved estab- 
lishment of the 48-hour week for 
all members employing eight or} 
more workers. The 48-hour week 
decision followed designation of 
Rochester and Monroe County as a! 


| critical labor area and was ordered 
| by the War Manpower Commission. | 


| Directors elected are: Loren J.! 
Bonenblust, Anthony R. Ralph, Ed- 
ward J. Horton and Edward C.! 
Schoen, Edwin J. Mott, Sheldon E.| 
Bancroft and W. E. Cooke. 


Outlets 


White Truck Plans to Treble 
| 


Number of Its 


CLEVELAND.—White Motor Co. | 


plans to “increase its direct out- 
lets and the number of its dis- 
tributors from about 200 to a total 
of almost 600 to maintain high 
employment after the war” were 
disclosed here recently by J. N.| 
Bauman, vice-president. 

Bauman and Robert F. Black, | 
company president, spoke at the} 
first in a series of “Getting Ac- | 
quainted With Cleveland Industry” | 
meetings sponsored by the Cleve- | 
land Advertising Club. 

“Throughout the war,” Bauman 
pointed out, “White Motor has kept 
in close contact with its old cus- 


|tomers by helping them organize 


efficient service stations. Contacts 


| have all been made for increasing 


the number of distributor stations 
as soon as the war ends.” 


The company now has about 150 
distributor stations and, in ad- 


dition, maintains 43 repair stations 
of its Own which are giving 24-| 
hour service, Bauman said. | 

While Black was reviewing the | 
firm’s progress since its founding | 
in 1900 and describing its role in 
the present war effort, the 50,000th | 
half-trac engine rolled off the pro- 
duction line at the White plant. 
The scout car and the half-trac 
which have proved so valuable in} 
the war were developed through | 
collaboration with the Ordnance | 
Department, Black said. 

Citing the need of coordination 
and balance in an _ organization, 
Black emphasized that “men and 
not buildings or machinery are 
responsible for a good company.” 

Black introduced the directors 
of the cOmpany’s seven basic di- 
visions engineering, manufactur- 
ing, finance, distribution, human 
relations, service and public rela- 
tions. 


| go 
| service 


| Sydney Phillips 


Automotive Maintenance Man- 
power Committee of the District 
of Columbia; Thomas C. Boushall. 
president of the Morris Plan Bank. 
and L. J. Buckland. 

On the humorous side will be 
Thomas Richardson, Buick dealer 
of Williamsport, Pa.; Ed Harding, 
of Washington, N. C., and Bob 
the Brooklyn and Long Island 
Patton, of Morgantown, N. GC. 

An old-fashioned smoker and a 
cocktail party will be given in ad- 
dition to the banquet. 


978 New Cars 
Put on Bloek 
By Treasury 

WASHINGTON. 


day (May 15) 
cars 


Beginning to- 
a total of 578 new 

Fords, Plymouths 

will be offered for 
sale to franchised automobile deal- 
ers within the states in which the 
cars are located, it was announced 
last week by Ernest L. Olrich. 
newly appointed assistant to the 
Secretary of the Treasury in 
charge of surplus property dis- 
posal. 

The new cars were declared sur- 
plus by the Army. They are both 
two and four-door sedans, accord- 
ing to Olrich. The cars will be sold 
by negotiation, with OPA ceiling 


| prices governing. 


He said the decision to sell only 
to franchised dealers has been 
made after consultation with the 


| industry and that such procedure 


followed the Treasury Procurement 
division’s objective of channelling 
federal surpluses through recog- 
nized trade mediums. ODT it was 
stated, was consulted in determin- 
ing the areas where new cars are 
needed most and sales will be 
centered generally in those areas. 

The points of sale are as fol- 
lows: Richmond, Ky.; New Haven, 
Ind.; Columbus, O. (Headquarters 
for these sales, Regional Procure- 
ment Office is the Faller Building, 
Cincinnati); Springfield, Ill. (Head- 
quarters, Regional Procurement 


| Office, 222 West North Bank Drive, 
| Chicago); 


Atlanta (headquarters, 
10 Forsyth St. Bldg. Atlanta): 
Fort Worth, San Antonio, Tex- 
Tex. (headquarters, Re- 
gional Procurement Office, Neil P. 
Anderson Bldg., Fort Worth, Tex.). 

These are some of the new cars 
which have been held by the Army 
in storage for more than a year 
now and represent the residue to 
to the public after federal 
departments have been 
taken care of. There will be an- 
other allotment shortly but at the 
moment no One can say how many 
or just what kind will be included. 


Miami Dealers Assn. 
Announces New Office 

MIAMI. Miami Automobile 
Dealers Assn. has recently opened 
new headquarters at 1607 N. E. 2nu, 
Ave., here, it ts 
announced by 
Sydney Phillip:, 
new secretary 
and treasurer of 
the group. 

Other 
are C. B. Tutan 
president; L. P. 
Evans, vice-presi- 
dent; A. B. Chris- 
topher, T. B. Mee 
Gahey, and Sarno 
Murray, direr 
tors. 


officers 


q> 


Wintersteen Joins OPA 


SIOUX FALLS, D.—E. J. Win 
tersteen, long an automobile deale; 
here, has been named acting director 
of the Sioux Falls District OPA office, 
pending selection of a permanent suc 
cessor to John J. Verschoor, who re- 
signed to assume personal charge of 
his business, the Western Chevrolet 
Co., at Mitchell. Before joining OPA, 
Wintersteen was an automobile dealer 
in Sioux Falls for 20 years and his 
firm, Wintersteen Chevrolet Co had 
dealerships in Brookings and in New 
Ulm and Owatonna, Minn 


S. 


It takes a strong fish to swim against 
the current, and a good dealer to 
stay in business now! 
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AUTOMOTIVE 

4 . OUR FIELD DEFINED 
Automotive: Self-propelling, hence, of, pertaining 
to, or concerned with, vehicles or machines, as auto- 
mobiles, airplanes, or motorboats, that contain with- 
in themselves means of motion, control, é direction, 
as, automotive engineering.—Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary. 


Choke the Curbstoners! 


UE to the machinations of OPA as regards used-car 

merchandising, every state that has a sales tax is losing 
thousands of dollars every month, it is shown in several 
surveys. 

Detroit Auto Dealers Assn.’s recent survey showed that, 
due to the on-again-off-again threats of a price ceiling by 
OPA, over two-thirds of the used-car transactions now are 
being made individual to individual and that the State of 
Michigan lost $267,760 in sales tax the first three months 
of this year. 

A recent survey by the Chicago Automobile Trade Assn. 
shows conclusively that the used truck ceiling has forced 
sales in that area into the black market and away from 
dealers, with a consequent loss of sales tax revenue. 

As a very large percentage of these individual-to-individ- 
ual sales are being made or handled by curbstone brokers 
who are not licensed dealers in any way and thus do not 
pay any tax, the Michigan dealers sold the state authorities 
on demanding an affidavit from every person, who sells a 
used car, and a title transfer is requested, that the seller 
is not in the business of buying and selling for profit. 

This, it is hoped, will help choke off many of these 
black-market transactions which are the bone of contention 
of OPA and which OPA has endeavored to stop by price 
ceilings and threats of price ceilings. 

Dealers in every state with a sales tax should take 
similar steps to see to it that these curbstone brokers pay 
their required taxes or are stopped from doing business. 


The Next Step? 


HAT is a foreman in an automotive plant, working 
practically 100 percent on vital war work? 

The Foreman’s Assn. of America claims he is a workman 
entitled to join a union the same as the bench hands; the 
factories claim he is an executive and, if unionized, would 
result in labor being represented on both sides of the table 
in case of a dispute; the public and the United States 
military are saying things much less complimentary as 14 
vital war-producing plants in the Detroit area are being 
seriously affected by the foremen’s walkout. 

There is one thing almost certain to emerge from the 
controversy—if foremen insist on unionizing against 
management, they then cannot be classed as a part of 
management any longer. 

Once was when the Chryslers, the Kellers and the 
Wilsons came up from the bench and were promoted higher 
in management as they earned their right to direct. This 
present dispute, where a part of management endeavors to 
force its claims by massed action, may well be the turning 
point where America loses the vital force that has made it 
the leading industrial nation of the world—where ability 
was rewarded by gradual promotion to the executive ranks. 

We hope that the foremen and management will iron out 
their difficulties without setting up the basis for an indus- 
trial caste system in this country. 


Some of the friends of the 
column may wonder why, at the 
very brink of an invasion, I am 
devoting all of the space allotted 
to me in this issue to this subject. 

At first blush, 
DETROIT the Detroit His- 
HISTORICAL. torical Museum 
MUSEUM might easily be 
considered a 
strictly local project with little of 
interest to the nationwide reader- 
ship of this newspaper of the in- 
dustry. Perhaps if you will follow 
me through, you will see that this 
project is very definitely one in 
which the automotive industry 
must take an active interest. 
* * * 


Spurred on by an outright gift of 
$50,000 from Mrs. Charles B. Pike, 
a daughter of General Alger, on 
condition that an additional $200,- 
000 be raised before the end of 
this year, Detroiters are out this 
week to raise $2,000,000 to build a 
Detroit Historical Museum. It is 
obvious to anyone who knows any- 
thing about Detroit that it would 
be as impossible to separate the 
history of Detroit, since the in- 
vention of the internal combustion 
motor, from the automotive indus- 
try, as it would to separate the 
sand beach from the ocean itself. 
The projected museum will there- 
fore, we hope, house the finest col- 
lection of automotive lore in all 
the world. 

* * * 

The importance of our industry’s 
taking an active part in the de- 
velopment of this project is be- 
cause many valuable collections of 
documents, photographs, actual 
running models, etc., are being 
dissipated from the estates of the 
early pioneers. One must shudder 
at the priceless mementos of the 
past which have already been lost 
to the education and enjoyment of 
generations to come. 

* * # 

Henry Ford realized many years 
ago the necessity of such a 
museum and his Greenfield Village, 
which I am sure many of you have 
visited, is probably the outstanding 
collection of early Americana in 
this country. Ford has collected 
not only historical material con- 
nected with his own company but 
his Edison Institute and the col- 
lections of farm power equipment, 
time pieces and early vehicles are 
world famous. Actually, the pro- 
posed Detroit museum would only 
serve in enhancing the value of 
the Ford collection and bring to 
Detroit everything pertaining to 
the development of not only motor 
vehicles, but tires, accessories, etc., 
which are part and parcel of 
Detroit’s industrial background. 

* * ~ 


Automotive News would like to 
see manufacturers sponsor a com- 
plete wing of this museum devoted 
to the history of the automotive 
industry. I think it might even 
be maintained as a separate unit 
of the Detroit Historical Museum, 
and, from conversations I have 
had with the planners, I believe 
they would welcome such a pro- 
posal. The Michigan Chapter of 
the Old Timers has already agreed 
to cooperate in every way. 

* ” * 

Here is a great postwar project 
which will have passed the blue- 
print stage and be ready for the 
actual spade work in the immedi- 
ate postwar period. It should be 
of interest and deserves the support 
of every man in an executive posi- 
tion in the manufacturing end of 
this industry and of every man 
who has ever sold or serviced a 
motor vehicle. Some day your 
grandchildren and your great-great 
grandchildren will come to Detroit 
to look over this collection of the 
historical background of the in- 
dustry from which you have made 
your livelihood. The history of 
the automotive industry is not only 
more glamorous than any other, 
but it holds within it the basic 
story of American democracy. 
While giving more value to the 


A Place in History 


Because the automobile has 
been the motivating factor in 
Detroit’s history and growth, 
it is proposed that automo- 
tive manufacturers and 
others sponsor an industrial 
wing for the projected De- 
troit Historical Museum to 
be erected after the war. 

The wing would house the 
thousands of documents, ve- 
hicles and other historical 


In This Corner 
7 POURS 6 6 cc cn dees 


expressed in this column are those of our readers. 
contributions will not be accepted but confidence will 


anu bag 
be obse 


us 
rved upon request. 


Hits Article 

I was very much surprised at 
the handling of the New York 
dealer bill news in your issue of 
Apr. 17. My first thought was to 
pass this by and say nothing of it. 
However, it has created so much 
comment among dealers through- 
out the state and indignation on 
the part of many of them that I 
feel it should be called to your 
attention and an explanation made. 

It would seem that in a story of 
this kind very careful considera- 
tion of all the facts involved should 
have been considered and in re- 
porting the story it would have 
seemed advisable to have included 
a copy of the Governor’s veto 
message. 

The part of the story which 
states, “some other dealer groups, 
apparently not fully aware of the 
bill’s contents, had been on record 
in support,” is entirely untrue and 
imparts a reflection on the integ- 
rity of the state dealers group. 


Please be advised that every 
dealer in the State of New York 
received a memorandum covering 
the contents of this bill, that this 
bill was approved by the Legis- 
lative committee of the state deal- 
ers’ organization after a thorough 
study, together with advice of 
counsel, 

For your information we are en- 
closing a copy of the bill together 
with the Governor’s veto message. 

We trust that in the future your 
correspondents will feel free to 
call upon us any time we may be 
able to assist in giving information 
on the position of the State 
Dealers in legislative matters.— 
C. D. HENDERSON, general manager, 
New York State Automobile Deal- 
ers, Inc., Albany. 


Epitor’s Note: In his veto mes 
sage, Gov. Dewey said in part: 
“The purpose of the bill is an 
excellent one ... However, there 
is need for further study of the 
subject. The bill is not in the 
best form and the bond require- 
ment under the existing pro- 
visions could not be used to the 
best advantage.” 


AvuToMoTIVE News’ New York 
correspondent obtained his “not 
aware” quote from a protest let- 
ter sent to Gov. Dewey by the 
Automobile Merchants Assn. of 
New York, Inc., which said in 
part,... “it seems obvious that 
dealers and their representatives 
who have advocated it (the bill) 
have not realized what its effects 
would be.” 


buyer for his dollar, it has paid | 
higher wages, given health and 
| happiness to millions of Americans 
and still rewarded the humble In a recent issue you asked for 
pioneers, who accomplished the/the opinion of dealers on _ the 
miracles of mass production, with! method of selling used trucks by 
fabulous fortunes. That story, the} the Army, and in another issue 
| Detroit Historical Museum will| mention was made over the dis- 
help to keep alive forever!—G.M.S.'‘ appointment in the personnel of 


Not Efficient 





28-29—Philadelphia 


items which have been a 
integral part of the automo- 
tive industry’s history. Man 
of these are now being los 
to future generations 
through dissipation from thé 
estates of early pioneers. 

Above is an architect’ 
drawing of the proposed 
Detroit museum, which wil 
cost $2,000,000. See “A Wora 
in Edgewise” in adjoining 
column. 


> 


the ODT, so I will comment upon 
both. 


We submitted bids on 30 useé 
trucks offered by the 7th Area on 
Apr. 10, date of opening of bid 
to be on the 12th, and to date wé 
have heard nothing from our bid. 
Off-hand one assumes somethi 
funny is going on. 

We believe smaller lots should 
be offered, say 10 to 20 in a lo 
and then bid on the lots. As it is 
now, the smart dealer will pick 
out the best and bid on them. B 
the danger of a continuance of 
this is that someone may bid o 
the entire lot, which in this cas® 
was 128 at Omaha; much too many 
for one dealer to handle, and u 
fair for any one dealer to have 
the pleasure of owning them. 


But a method whereby ea 
legitimate automobile and truck 
dealer, one who has handled trucks 
for a period of years, should ¥ 
alloted so many in accordance with 
the number they bid on, wherg 
tie bids are involved, so that the 
will be an equitable distribution of 
them in areas where they ar, 
wanted, and so that the deale 
can make a little money, versus, 
one “hog” dealer getting them a 
But we cannot expect an efficien 
handling of the matter, I guess. 


As to ODT, I long have felt thd 
such a government jurisdiction 
was not healthy, despite the fa 
that some regulation was nece 
sary, and despite the fact they will 
do some good. As time goes Om, 
the rope becomes just a litt 
tighter. As to the personnel issue, 
one has to know something aboy 
“traffic,” but in short, those e 
gaged in this close “corporation” 
are One big family, thus you ca 
account for the hiring of “rail 
road” men instead of motor truck 
transportation men. It is a goa 
deal like the Harvard professo 
hiring Harvard graduates, and the 
results about the same.—F. J 
Noonan, Noonan Motor Co. (Dia- 
mond T-Kingham), Sioux City, Iq, 


Coming Events 


MAY . 
23-24—-Atlanta (Biltmore Hotel). Joi 
meeting of National Standard Parts 
Assn., Motor & Equipment Whole- 
salers Assn. and Southeast Autom 
tive Show, Inc. 


JUNE 

4-6—Asheville, N. C. (Grove Par 
Inn). North Carolina Automob 
Dealers Assn. : 

5-7—Detroit (Hotel Book-Cadillac), 
SAE National War Materiel Meeting 
6—St. Leuis (Coronado Hotel). Mi 
souri Automobile Dealers Assn. con- 
vention. 

19-20—Chicage (Palmer House). Aut 
motive Trade Assn. Managers mee 


ing. 
26-30 — New York (Waldonf-Astoria) 


Annual meeting of American Socie@e— 


for Testing Materials. 

(Bellevue-Strat.- 
ford). 
Meeting. 





SAE National Transportaticz aan 


— 


—_ 


a 


a 


a 
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HE chief ingredient of Goodyear 
Th eudicy has never been rubber 
and cotton — year in and year out it 
is brains. 


That is why, when natural rubber 
was plentiful Goodyear tires were 
the world’s first choice—and why to- 
day the new Goodyear synthetic rub- 
ber tires are acclaimed “the finest 
example of the art.” 


NO OTHER SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER TIRE OFFERS YOU ALL 
THESE ADVANTAGES 


1. Twenty years’ experience 
with synthetic rubber 


2. Tough, sturdy carcass of 
low stretch Supertwist cord, 
built to prewar quality 


3. Tested non-skid safety from 
time-proved Goodyear tread 
design 


4. Maximum wear from sci- 
entific Goodyear design that 
keeps tread under compression 


5. Greater experience and skill 
evidenced by Goodyear’s rec- 
ord in building more than 
350,000,000 pneumatic tires — 
millions more than any other 
manufacturer 


Supertwist~T.M. The!Goodyear‘Tire 
& Rubber Company 
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All of this traces back to the empha- 
sis Goodyear has traditionally 
placed on research to advance the 
usefulness and value of its products. 


Now this partnership with science is 
made immensely more fruitful, with 
Goodyear’s establishment of the 
finest rubber research laboratory in 
the world. 


Here marshaled and augmented are 


oS en 


GOOD, 


> Bettered by Everything Science Now can Give 


all the technological resources that 
have long given Goodyear leader- 
ship in quality through leadership in 
research. 


Bettered by every advantage that 
modern science now can give, these 
new tires are truly representative of 
that standard which for 29 consecu- 
tive years has made “more people 
ride on Goodyear tires than on any 


other kind!” 


Pa 2 


ee GOOD-YEAR | 


HOW GOODYEAR LEADERSHIP 
IN QUALITY BENEFITS DEALERS 


The public’s long-continued preference 
for Goodyear tires makes Goodyear deal- 
ers a long-established veteran tire-selling 
organization. 419 of them have repre- 
sented Goodyear for 25 years or more, 
1,269 for 20 years or more, 2,594 for 15 
years or more, 4,268 for 10 years or more, 
12,073 for 10 years or less. 


EAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





FOB FACTORY 
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Machine Tool Builders 
Hosted by GM 


By A. H. Allen 


WHEN THE CUSTOMER 


plays host to the supplier for 


the express purpose of telling him what is wrong with his 


product—that is news. 
recent two-day conference in 
the General Motors divisions 
the leading machine tool 
builders throughout the coun- 
try. Arranged by 


standards division with the idea of 
giving the machine tool men the 
opportunity to discuss at first hand 
some of the operating and mainte- 
nance problems being experienced | 
with machine tools, the meeting | 
was highly successful, so much so 
in fact that H. T. Johnson, GM 
standards chief, who arranged the 
party, was invited to Cleveland 
last week to summarize the entire 
proceedings for the benefit of the) 
membership of the National Ma-)| 
chine Tool Builders Assn., meeting 
there. 

Immediately following the De- 
troit meeting, many of the machine 
tool experts took the boat to 

Cleveland for a 
weekend as 
guests of Reli- 
ance Electric & 
Engineering Co., 
where they at- 
tended a “seeing 
is believing” con- 
ference or open 
house at the 
company’s _labor- 
atories, inspect- 
ing new develop- 
ments in electri- 
cal drives and 
controls for machinery, designed 
to offer postwar possibilities. 

Immediately upon conclusion of 
these festivities, many of the 
crowd journeyed on to Pittsburgh, 
where Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. held its annual Electri- 
fication Forum. Twenty-seven au- 
thorities addressed this ninth 
forum, with the emphasis alto- 
gether on long-term planning in 
the postwar period. 

Several speakers advocated the 
unfreezing of restrictions on ma- 
chine tool builders so they might 
immediately begin to design and 
also build necessary machines 
and tools for reconversion of the 
automotive industry. 

So, the General Motors forum 
had the jump on the two following 
meetings, both of which realized 
the benefit of ideas advanced first 
in Detroit. A _ particular point 
stressed by GM engineers was the 
need for relocating motors and 
controls on machines so that they 
would be more accessible and more 
readily serviced. 

The various GM divisions are al- 
ready getting in line to purchase 
new tools, many orders already 
having been placed. It has been 
reported the corporation will buy 
some 45,000 machines altogether, 
with a value of perhaps close to 
$250,000,000. 


* * 


Extensive Retooling | 
On New Shells | 

IMPORTANT new large-caliber | 
high-explosive shell programs are 
being released to some of the auto- | 
motive plants, requiring extensive | 


the GM)! 


This is just what happened at a 


Detroit of engineers from all 
and representatives of 60 of 


retooling. Pontiac and Oldsmobile, 
for example, both will spend sev- 
eral millions in revamping build- 
ings and installing new equipment 
for 155-millimeter shell production. 
Meanwhile, steelmakers’ order 
books are swelling for tube rounds, 
the stock from which these shells 
are forged. 

Also new, and highly restricted 
as far as publicity is concerned, 
are several contracts for rocket 
shells and rocket launchers 
which at least one automotive 
source will help to manufacture. 
Most rockets are fashioned from 
steel tubing, with forged nose 
and tail pieces attached. 

* cd * 


CHRYSLER CORP. has drawn 
up plans for a good-size postwar 
plant for production of gears and 
axles for all divisions of the 
corporation, it is reported. Mil- 
lions of dollars worth of machine 
tools, welding machines and re- 
lated equipment will be ordered. 

ok * * 


Offers New Type 


Of Transmission 

A PROMINENT _ independent 
truck builder has designed a new 
type of automatic transmission, ap- 
plicable to both passenger cars and 
trucks, which will be offered for 
sale after the war. The design 
features simplicity and a _ reduc- 
tion in the large number of parts 
which most of these transmissions 


embody. 
* 


Some Synthetic 


In All Tires? 

OFFICIAL with one of the lead- 
ing rubber companies’ suggests 
that, when supplies of natural 
crude rubber again become avail- 
able, the government might require 
tire manufacturers to incorporate 
a minimum of, say, 25 percent 
synthetic rubber in all tires to 
absorb at least a portion of the 
output from the nation’s synthetic 
rubber production facilities. 

The balance of this 800,000-ton 
plant could be maintained in 
stand-by condition as insurance 
against any future cutting off 
of natural rubber supplies, or 
against any unreasonable rise in 


price of natural rubber. 
SS 


* * 


Amphibian Cars? 
SPECULATION is heard on the 
possibility of some form of am- 
phibian passenger car adapted 
from present military types like 
the “duck” or the amphibian jeep 
finding favor among civilians in 
peacetime. Designers, Ray Rus- 


|; Sell for one, have worked out some 
| snappy suggestions for combina- 


tion land-water vehicles which are 
considerably more attractive than 
the present military versions. 

However, they have the _ in- 
herent disadvantage of cumber- 
some appearance on land and 
slow speed in the water. 


a 


THE FIRST ‘“S” pennant with a star, awarded to General Motors as the 


only two-time winner of the National 
for Distinguished Service to Safety, 


Safety Council’s special wartime award 
is examined by Col. John Stilwell, 


resident of the council, and C. E. Wilson, president of General Motors, at 
his acceptance of the flag in behalf of the company’s employes for their out- 


standing 1943 safety record. 


award of honor in 1942 and now will fly the 


General Motors earned the council’s highest 


“S” pennant with a star. 


The pennant bears the Universal Safety Emblem. 


Order for Imp 
And Propeller 


DETROIT.—Large-scale produc- 
tion of new four-bladed propellers 
and an improved 2,100 horsepower 
two-stage, supercharged aircraft 
engine, which combined will in- 
crease the speed and carrying 
capacity of Navy Corsair and Hell- 
eat fighters, will soon result in a 
shift of Nash-Kelvinator’s war 
production activities, it was dis- 
closed by George W. Mason, presi- 
dent, during a meeting here last 
week with general managers from 
all company plants. 

Mason, whose firm was one of 
the first among automobile and 
appliance manufacturers to swing 
into volume war production, said 
that neither of the new contracts, 
involving “substantial orders,” will 
interrupt the company’s current 
assembly-line production of three- 
bladed Hamilton Standard hydro- 
matic propellers and_ two-stage, 
supercharged Pratt & Whitney 
2,000-hp. engines. He _ revealed 
that the new program would be 
in the nature of a “rapid, but 
orderly transition toward the out- 
put of these advanced and more 
powerful units.” 

High-ranking Army and Navy 


Gas 


(Continued from Page 1) 


time, as shown by the freeing of 
meats, is one of relieving the 
rationing program, including gaso- 
line, as swiftly as possible. 

It is the feeling of ODT that any 
substantial increase would break 
down the civilian transportation 
system, by using up cars and send- 
ing them off the road at a faster 
rate than at present. 

They point out that automobiles 
already are averaging 5,250 miles 
of travel per year. That is 50 miles 
over the average of 5,200 miles 
which, it is estimated, the nation’s 
automobiles may be operated with- 
out serious harm. 

Another consideration will be the 
tire program. According to the 
office of Bradley Dewey, rubber 
director, “more and more tires are 
available every month but are be- 
ing used primarily to build up 
stockpiles to take care of the 
effect of the hot summer roads on 
already poor tires, and increased 
seasonal driving.” 

However, the tire - conservation 
program that went into effect as 
recommended in the Bartch re- 
port, estimated that A coupon 
holders could have as much as 
four gallons weekly and still con- 
serve the nation’s limited tire 
supply. 


Obituaries— 
Robert W. Sanders jr. 


roved Engine 


Goes to Nash 


Officers have. stressed the im- 
portance of the increased horse- 
power in the new engine which 
was described by Rear Admiral 
DeWitt C. Ramsey, chief of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, as a “must 
for victory.” 


Mason said that according to 
| Admiral Ramsey the new R-2800-C 
|engine cannot be matched in 
power-weight ratio by any known 
; Axis products. Rated at 2,100 
horsepower, “greatly increased” 
horsepower can be obtained with 
the new two-stage, supercharged 
engine using water injection. 

Although Nash-Kelvinator is one 
of the country’s major producers 
of both aircraft engines and pro- 
pellers, the new contracts mark 
the first time the company will be 
making both propellers and en- 
gines for the same planes. Present 
Nash-Kelvinator built propellers 
are supplied for 25 different types 
of Allied and American bombers. 
The new _ four-bladed propellers 
and the new R-2800-C engines will 
both go on Grumman Hellcat and 
Vought-Corsair fighters, known as 
the Navy’s “Terrible Twins.” 


In his statement, Mason ex- 
pressed “appreciation of the 
wholehearted cooperation’ given 
Nash-Kelvinator by United Air- 
craft Corp. in the manufacture of 
their products.” 

Commenting on the switch to 
the four-bladed propellers, Mason 
pointed out that the increasing 
power of aircraft engines is rapidly 
overtaking the limits of three- 
bladed propeller efficiency and thus 
in order to utilize fully the extra 
horsepower of such engines as the 
new Pratt & Whitney R-2800-C, 
four-bladed propellers are neces- 
sary. 





Nash 


(Continued from Page 1) 


was formerly a branch under the 
Pittsburgh zone; St. Louis was a 
branch under the Kansas City 
zone office, and Milwaukee a 
branch under the Chicago zone 
office. Now these three points will 
be separate zone offices with a 
full complement of men, who will 
be able to provide more assistance 
to dealers and distributors in those 
areas.” 

Noting that Nash’s wartime 
supply of repair parts to dealers 
has been one of the best in the 
industry, Doss said he saw no 
reason why the picture should 
change through the rest of the 
war. Establishment of parts 
depots in the three new zone 
headquarters, along with a full 
complement of men, should aid 
dealers in those areas to main- 
tain America’s wartime trans- 
portation, he said. 

Because all details are not com- 
plete, Doss said he could not an- 
nounce Nash’s new “dealer pack- 
age” at present. He _ promised, 
however, that it would contain 
many new features designed to 
benefit outlets as well as improve 
Nash’s sales position in the post- 
war period. 

Kelly joined Nash six years 
ago, coming from Honolulu where 
he was manager of Universal 
Motors, Ltd. (Ford). He has been 
active in civic and dealer affairs 
in Buffalo, and served in the U. S. 
Army Air Forces under now Lieut. 
Gen. H. H. Arnold in the last war. 
He was sales promotion manager 
for Lou H. Rose Co., San Fran- 
cisco distributor, from 1921 to 1923, 
then worked for Ford Motor Co. 
as traveling representative, man- 
ager of service, wholesale manager 
and retail manager in West Coast 
cities. 

Carpenter, after several years 
with a life insurance company, was 
distributor for Graham-Paige in 
Pittsburgh for seven years. In 
1935 he joined Nash as branch 
district manager in Pittsburgh, 
handling retail sales. Later he be- 
came city manager and_ then 
merchandising manager. 


Montagnet Gets 
New Ford Post 


NEW ORLEANS. — George P. 
Montagnet has been appointed 
manager of the New Orleans 
branch of Ford Motor Co., C. B. 
Ostrander, Dallas, manager of 
the Ford Southwestern region, 
announced recently. 

Montagnet joined the Ford 
branch in 1923 as assembly man. 
Later he was made sales manager. 
In 1939 he was transferred to the 
Louisville branch as sales man- 
ager. He returned to New Orleans 
a year later as assistant branch 
manager. 


Black Is Elected 


Director of PCA 

CLEVELAND.—Robert F. Black, 
president of White Motor Co., was 
| elected a director of the Pennsyl- 
| vania Central Airlines Corp. at the 
'annual stockholders’ meeting in 
| Washington recently. 


| MEMPHIS, Tenn.—Robert W. San- 

|ders jr., 37, partner in the Hutton 

| Sanders Motor Co., wee May 4. For} anne 

1/15 years he was branch manager in| ISE SANDSTORMS of a fury seldom ex i ily 

VISITING Electric Auto-Lite executives, in Hollywood for premiere of new! this area for the Commercial Credit! produced in a ‘dust bowl’ recently’ installed Se’ Meedeketee a bo Bead 

Auto-Lite technicolor educational film, get together with Ronald Colman and Corp. In 1948 he left the firm to The laboratory is believed the largest of its kind and will accommodate 
Ingrid Bergman, stars of ‘‘Everything for the Boys,’’ their company’s coast- enter the automobile business. full-sized tanks, trucks and other military vehicles. Here researchers examine 
to-coast radio show. Left to right, H. D. deposits on a Studebaker heavy-duty truck brake drum after a test. Paddle 
J. A. Shank, parts and service division manager; wheels serve further to churn the dust after particles have been set i 
Frank Nealon, spark plug division sales manager. motion by air jets. a 


Bissell, 
Colman; 


advertising manager; ——— 
Miss Bergman; There are profit-making opportunities | 


in AN Want Ads. See inside back-cover. 
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Tae BIG ONE is your baby who, multi- 
plied by millions, makes your most pro- 
ductive market. 

For proof, just take a look at his spend- 
able income. He represents the middle- 
class American who, after taxes and sav- 
ings, makes 60 per cent of this nation’s 
purchases, according to the latest avail- 
able figures. 

No! The war has made no radical 
changes in our economic structure. The 
solid, substantial middle millions are 
still tuning-up the cash registers of Amer- 
ica with three-fifths of their “take.” 


“The entire magazine is just as I 
§ ] 
Gece 


You can’t afford to ignore these “people 
who give a damn” any more than you 
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ed for a Blood Test | 
| which_one Is yours: 


can afford to ignore The American Mag- 
azine. It’s their magazine. They are our 
editorial inspiration . . . we, the reflex 
of their aspirations. 

“By the time I read all of The American, 

I don’t feel I need other magazines.”’* 
Their desires, hopes, ambitions, ex- 
pressed in our continuing monthly 
studies of reader reaction and in their 
letters to our editor ... make The Amer- 
ican Magazine as individual as the 
thumbprints with which they turn our 
pages. 


“Impartial. No axe to grind. Gives 


both sides of each issue.”* 


ee 


No! You can’t ignore these “people who 
give a damn,” particularly when you 


consider their influence upon their com- 


Bud Schirmer, Detroit Manager, Bob Woodruff, American Magazine Representative, 
The Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., General Motors Building, Detroit, Mich. 


munities, families and friends. That's 
why far-seeing advertisers regard The 
American Magazine as the happy me- 
dium to America’s middle millions. 


*Quotations from our continuing studies of reader 
reaction and letters to our editor. 


* 


THE HAPPY MEDIUM TO AMERICA’S MIDDLE 
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Driving Cars Backwards? 


Killick Says We Are and Calls on Industry 
To Make Safety-Design Changes 


By Victor W. Killick 
Chief. Bureau of Statistics, 
California Dept. of Motor Vehicles 


While “beetle-back,” or “tear- 
drop” design is here recommended 
purely as a safety feature, we would 
eae spoint out that it 

is also a desir- 
able shape for 
style appeal. This 
design offers un- 
limited possibili- 
ties for graceful 
streamlining ef- 
fects. 

As has been 
proved by com- 
petent engineers 

. in numerous 
Killick tests, this is the 
scientifically true 
type of streamlining. Streamlining, 
as such, was originally advocated 
to reduce wind resistance at high 
velocities to a minimum. Proper 
streamlining should permit the air 
to flow past the surface of the 
body with a minimum of rear 
suction. 

The so-called streamlining of 
many current model passenger 
automobiles actually violates the 
real mechanical principles of 
streamlining. Maximum reduction 
of wind resistance is really not 


This is the concluding article 
in a series. 
accomplished. Perhaps this is best 
exemplified when we compare the 
present day body shape with that 
of the sperm whale. 

Nature shaped the sperm whale 
correctly to minimize its resistance 
in traveling through water. We 
are told that a whale is one of the 
fastest moving fishes of the sea, 
by virtue of its shape and that it 
travels at a high rate of speed 
with an expenditure of energy 
comparatively equal to about one- 
fourth of the power required to 
move an automobile over the land 
surface through air. 

* * * 


Driving Modern Car 
Literally Backwards 


In comparison with the whale, 
we are today driving the modern 
sedan literally backwards. In ef- 
fect, the tail is preceding the body, 
as illustrated in the accompanying 
diagrams. True whale-shape, or 
teardrop, requires a blunt but 
rounding head, tapering with 
smooth curves to almost a rear 
point. This is the ideal towards 
which we should aim for mechani- 
cal efficiency, for grace and safety 
combined. 

Experiments with such stream- 
lined automobile models in air 
tunnels, together with the con- 
struction of specimen vehicles, 
which have been tested under 
practical conditions, have con- 
tributed sound information tend- 
ing to show that power require- 
ments can be reduced 25 percent 
at speeds up to 20 miles per 
hour; while a reduction in power 
up to 80 percent at 80 miles per 
hour can be realized in conven- 
tional sedans of 4,000 pounds 
weight when teardrop shapes are 
incorporated.* 

Teardrop body shape is much 
more radical to existing conven- 
tional design of passenger cars 
than is generally realized at first 
glimpse. In itself, the teardrop 
body shape necessitates a number 
of correspondingly significant 
changes to the whole vehicle and 


to the driver. 
~ * 


Improves Vision 
Of Driver 

Perhaps, the most important of 
these changes is that it moves the 
driver forward, which in_ itself 
greatly improves his vision ability. 
The forward shape of the teardrop 
vehicle permits the construction of 
an actually clear vision windshield, 
enabling the driver to see unob- 
structively immediately in front of 
the vehicle and at the same time, 
permitting a wider lateral and 


rearward view both sides. 
© * - 


This Is Program 


For the Future 
Although there are a number of 


*“Farewell to the Horseless Car- 
riage,’ Eliot G. Reid, Gugenheim 
Aeronautical Bureau, Stanford Univer- 
sity. Paper delivered at annual meet- 
ing S.A.E., Detroit, Jan. 16, 1935. 


desirable changes in design for 
safety, in addition to those which 
we have discussed herein, they are 
not being urged at this time. Na- 
turally, the changes advocated have 
to go through a process of testing 
and experimenting before § any 
manufacturer is gging to pronounce 
them practical f release to the 
public. 

We are not expecting the in- 
dustry to perfect the automobile 
in one grand burst. However, of 
the many things which might be 
recommended to promote the 
safety and the protection of mo- 
torists, we have selected what we 
believe to be the most important 
single necessary change to be 
introduced immediately, as the 
industry returns to normal civil- 
ian production. 

All leaders of the industry are 
fully aware of the heavy postwar 
demands which will be made for 
the replacement of large numbers 
of vehicles, now owned by the pub- 
lic and rapidly becoming obsolete. 
The industry will have its hands 
full in the immediate postwar 
period to expedite the largest pro- 
duction possible and, in some in- 
stances, manufacturers may find 
it difficult, if not impossible, to 
make many changes in former 
designs. 

This will be especially true of 
those producers who have not 
scrapped their factory tools, but 
who have salvaged them in antici- 
pation of a prompt return to com- 
mercial production as soon as the 
government gives them the green 
light. 


* * #8 


Some Changes 
May Come Now 

On the other hand, some manu- 
facturers have scrapped much of 
their tooling and, of necessity, will 
have to retool their plants before 
commercial production can be re- 
established. Those who find them- 
selves in such a position are admir- 
ably situated to retool on a basis 
of new-model production, rather 
than to retool on a basis of old- 
model production. 

We think, therefore, that in the 
long run, the manufacturer will 
find it most economic, in the event 
that he has to retool a part, or 
all of his factory, at once to adopt 
the recommended body change, 
tool for it and begin producing it, 
rather than to begin the postwar 
program using old-type body de- 
sign. 

Accompanying the adoption of 
one-piece, arch-construction, tear- 
drop bodies, minor changes should 
include: 

1. The moving of the driver’s 
seat six to eight inches forward, 
relative to the companion pas- 
senger seat as previously recom- 
mended. 

2. Elevation of driver’s seat 
and general floor level of vehicle. 

8. The elimination of all pro- 
trusions on the exterior surface 
of the body. 

4. The elimination of wind- 
shield corner posts. 

5. Provide body with crash rail 
completely surrounding car. 

6. Reduce size of opaque sides 
of bodies in coupes and truck 


cabs, 
a oe . 


Held Only Way 
To Cut Accidents 


If these few design changes are 
adopted, even if nothing else is 
done, we feel confident, based 
upon our long time experience in 
the study of traffic accidents, that 
we could confidentially look for- 
ward to some very definite results 
from the safety standpoint. 

As cars of the type recom- 
mended begin to saturate the 
market, the first and most 
noticeable improvement will be 
an automatic reduction in traffic 
fatalities. There has been only 
an increase in these fatalities 
throughout the country during 
the last 20 years. A _ sustained 
reduction has never obtained in 
any state. A sustained reduction 
will not only be realized with 
the introduction of the type of 
automobile described, but it will 
grow in some proportion to the 
rate with which these vehicles 
are introduced to the _ public, 

(Continued on Page 44, Col. 3) 
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IN THE EVOLUTION of automobile body shapes, the motorist’s vision field in the vertical plane has been greatly 


reduced with the passage of time. 
vehicle. 
was. 


Used U. S. Vehicles 


Are Up For Sale 


DETROIT.—Bids were being 
accepted last week on _ used 
trucks and passenger cars at 
the following governmental of- 
fices: 

U. S. Engineer Office, Little 
Rock, Ark. (Bids to 11 a.m. May 
20)—15 trucks. 

Property Utilization Division, 
2005 Fifth Ave., Seattle: 

Bids to 11 a.m., May 26 

Contact R. E. Lockyer, Re- 
serve & H Sts., Boise, Ida.—2 
passenger cars. 

Bids to 11 a.m., May 29 

At FPUD Warehouse, Howe 
St. between Boone and Cataldo, 
Yardley, Wash.—10 trucks. 

Bids to May 22 

At Portland, Ore.—4 passen- 
ger cars. 

Bids to May 24 

At National Park Service, 
Belton, Mont.—24 trucks. 

Bids to May 25 

At N. W. Patrol District, 
Sweetgrass, Mont.—1 passenger 
car. 

At N. W. Patrol District, 
Havre, Mont.—1 passenger car. 

At Fort Belknap Indian Agen- 
cy, Harlem, Mont.—2 pickups. 

Procurement Office, 121 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 4: 

Bids to 11 a.m., May 29 

At Ordnance Depot, LaCrosse, 
Wis.—2 trucks. 

At Black Hills Ordnance De- 
pot, Provo, S. D.—2 trucks. 

Bids to 11 a.m., May 30 

At Sixth Service Command, 
Ordnance Branch, 45 W. 24th 
St., Chicago—90 trucks. 


In the modern automobile, 


Back in 1900, the driver on a high perch could see immediately in front of his 


his angle of view forward has been reduced to one-tenth of what it formerly 


Selling to Save Future 


Holler Sees Plenty of Ruts on the Road 
To Postwar Market 


DETROIT.—The postwar dream 
is wonderful, but a dream never 


comes true without a good mer- | 


chandiser, says 
William E. Hol- 
ler, general sales 
manager of Chev- 
rolet, in a new 
booklet, Amer- 
ica’s Salesmen. 

“T have heard 
it said that every- 
thing — including 
employment, pro- 
duction, sales 
and profits, in 
businesses of all 
kinds — will al- 
most immediately and _ auto- 
matically, go through the roof and 
keep on going (in the postwar 
period),” Holler says. 


“Think of the almost unlimited 
buying power people will have (the 
optimists say)—one hundred bil- 
lion dollars of savings at the end 
of 1944. Think of the drastic 
shortages of consumer goods of all 
kinds. Think of the tremendous 
pent-up demand for all these prod- 
ucts in every home in the land. 


“But what these optimists fail 
to mention is that a recent survey 
shows that 
people have no plans for spending 
in the postwar period 
73 percent of the remaining 50 
percent say they are going to wait 
and see what happens... and that 

| all tsatistics to date indicate that 
| the major part of postwar buying 
will be based on postwar income 


a 
W. E. Holler 


50 percent of our) 


. that} 


rather than on the next egg of 
| accumulated savings.” 

In his travels around the coun- 
try, Holler says that he has met 
more than one manufacturer who 
| asserts that he is all set to go on 
|a new product. But, Holler says, 
| the manufacturer betrays a lack of 
real planning when he is asked: 

“How are you going to market 
| Chase new products? What kind 
|of selling organization will you 
| have? What are your thoughts 
on distribution—on sales—adver- 
| tising?” 

In discussing reconversion, Hol- 
| ler says that there probably will be 
a more or less brief period of 
changeover in many factories and 
cities which will tend to frighten 
millions of buyers and freeze much 
| of the postwar purchasing power. 

This, he said, will be followed by 
a buying flurry in some lines per- 
haps, “and then a hurry-up call 
for salesmen—dquality salesmen— 
of the spoken and printed word— 
to get things going again on a 
volume basis.” 

“This much is certain,” Holler 
said, “It will be impossible, in 
spite of pent-up demand and 
shortage of transportation, to sell 
the volume of passenger cars and 
trucks that will be needed to pro- 
vide jobs for millions of returning 
soldiers, jobs for the unemployed 
and jobs for the manufacturers 
themselves — unless conversations 
are held between the people who 
want to sell the goods and the 
people who want to buy the goods.” 
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“Breadline in ’49.”’ Those are the 
words on a sign erected by fighting 
Americans on Tarawa. They tell in 
their own grim way what the men are 
thinking—fearing—about post-war 
jobs. Read below what advertising 
might do about it. 


True or False, Mr. Advertiser ? 


had the honor of first introducing him to some of 
America’s best known trade names. And that 
which we promised then, we promise now. This 
is the Macfadden pledge: 


Right now tkere’s a global Goliath who can burn 
or blow up all we can make...and holler for 
more. He’s WAR. 

Bitter and brutal as it may seem, feeding that 
giant maw has meant more jobs...more food ...a 
“good’’, if fearfully worried, life for millions. 

But, when it’s all over, what will happen to 
those jobs...to the people who hold them? Can 
we simply close down the war plants? Go back 
to ‘‘a third of a nation ill-clothed, ill-fed?”’ 

No. Not and expect freedom. 

What’s needed is a new Goliath—a giant peace- 
time consumer—who can and will buy, eat, use up, 
wear out—the bulk of goods devoured by WAR...a 
Goliath who can buy his own prosperity. 

Today’s America has a Goliath like that now. 


You Know The New Goliath 


He’s the Wage Earner market—nearly half the 
total population—outnumbering in his vast size 


all other groups of families—and buying now in 
the volume this post-war period will need. 


If your advertising now can keep this market 
buying—you can keep it working. As you keep it 
working, you kick out breadlines ... relief, and 
imported “‘isms?’ 


It’s a big, tough job. Still, the real challenge lies 
in the fact that this new Goliath is a newcomer to 
many brand habits and brand names; moreover, 
he thinks, acts, daydreams differently from you. 


Open, Sesame 


Towin his mind and heart in the time we have left 
calls for hard old-fashioned selling and — more — 
a relationship between buyer and seller approach- 
ing that of a friend at the family table. 


As it happens, knowing this new Goliath has 
been our business —for more than twenty-five 
fruitful years. 


In his earlier, “‘growing-Goliath’”’ days we have 


To furnish to Industry a means of com- 
munication with Wage Earning America 
through magazines which enjoy reader con- 
fidence, loyalty, and respect. To maintain 
our service to Industry as the most authorita- 
tive private source of knowledge and under- 
standing of these people—upon whom Industry 
—and, indeed, our entire economic system 
as we presently know it—must depend. 


“‘The Common Man, well-informed, work- 
ing with good will, is the greatest 
force in producing the America we want.” 


MACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


TRUE STORY - THE MACFADDEN WOMEN’S GROUP - THE MACFADDEN MEN’S GROUP 


Reaching one-half the Wage Earner Magazine reading families 





New Tires Seen 


For A Drivers 
Late in °44. 


DENVER.—It may be possible 
for A-card motorists to purchase 
new, synthetic rubber tires by the 
end of this year, although the na- 
tion’s passenger car tire produc- 
tion goal has been cut back from 
the 30 million tires originally 
planned to 22 million, James J. 
Newman, of Akron, O., vice-presi- 
dent of the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
told the Denver Rotary club at a 
luncheon in the Shirley-Savoy hotel 
here last week. 


“Three factors,” Newman said, 
“have been responsible for reduc- 
ing the original goal—manpower 
shortages, an increased demand for 
big military tires, particularly for 
bombing planes, and discovery that 
new skills would be required before 
an industry founded on the use of 
natural rubber could work success- 
fully with synthetic rubber.” 

Until new tires are available, re- 
capping of present tires will enable 
thin-tired, nonessential cars to 
keep on the road, Newman said. 


“Natural rubber, if we could get 
it, would have the advantage over 
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ON INSPECTION TOUR of the two large Milwaukee plants of the Heil Co. 


are Lieut. Gen. William S. 


Army A 


Heil executives who served as escorts. 


of aircraft refuelers. 


synthetic now in both performance 
and price in big volume uses, as for 
tires,’ Newman continued. “How- 
ever, there is a strong possibility 
that before natural rubber again 
becomes available in quantity, we 
shall have perfected a_ tire-type 
synthetic able to compete with it 
on virtually even terms.” 


Knudsen, director of production for the War 
department; Julius P. Heil, president of the company; 
ir Forces, materiel command, their staffs of colonels and majors, and 


Gen. O. R. Cook, 


Heil is the world’s largest producer 


Double Duty 


A calendar designed by the Edison- 
Splitdorf Corp., of West Orange, N. J.. 
for use by Edison spark plug dealers 
not only prsents the usual illustration 
and date features but carries motor- 
aids for each month of the year, a 
wartime selling theme, application and 
sales information that cover passenger 
and commercial cars, tractors, lighting 
plants, rail cars and motorcycles. 


The bigger the man and the more he knows, the more he wants to know... 


and the more he wants men around him to know. Whenever Business 


Week publishes one of its Special Reports to Executives and its man- 


agement-men readers have read it and seen its value, hundreds of 


‘ 


them write for thousands of extra reprints — to reread and 


refer to associates. 


Within a month of publication: 980 requested 
3827 reprints of ‘Fibers of the Future” 
(BW—Mar. 4, '44). Within four days of 
publication: 296 requested 2925 re- 

prints of “Industry Plans Pen- 


sions" (BW — Apr. 22, '44). 


\Y BEST 


PLACE 


June 5-7 Meeting... 


SAE Will Hear Talks 


On Postwar Cars 


NEW YORK.— Latest reports 
from the battlefronts and from 
manufacturing industries on the 
use and production of a wide va- 
riety of automotive war materiel 
will be presented at the SAE Na- 
tional War Materiel Meeting to 
be held June 5-7 in Book-Cadillac 
Hotel at Detroit by Society of 
Automotive Engineers. 


The meeting was announced by 
SAE General Manager John A. 
C. Warner as one of 10 engineer- 
ing sessions being held by SAE 
for the benefit of war-production 
engineers. It is sponsored by 
SAE Passenger Car, Passenger- 
Car Body, Truck & Bus, and 
Production Engineering Activi- 
ties, and by SAE Engineering 
Materials Meetings Committee, 
with the cooperation of SAE 
Detroit section. 

Guest speaker at the June 6 din- 
ner session will be Rear Admiral 


H. G. Taylor, U. S. Navy, superin- 


Business Week is the one news magazine which 


is all business, its editors all business writers, its 


readers all business men. Business Week is sold only 


by subscription. And Trend Studies prove that per dollar 


you can reach more (and more) management-men throughout all 


business and industry in Business Week than in any other magazine. 


THE NEWS-BASE OF MANAGEMENT'S DECISIONS 


tendent of civil engineers, Area 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, Ch 
cago, who will discuss “Automotive 
Materiel in Navy Combat Service. 
Other subjects listed for discussio 
on the tentative program include 
fuel injectors, chemical surfac 
treatment of materials, hydraulic 
transmissions, steel heat treat-. 
ments, and progress in ferrou® 
castings. 

A portion of the program is 
concerned with postwar automo- 
tive engineering developments. 
Brooks Stevens, industrial de- 
signer, and W. B. Stout, of Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., 
will discuss practical postwar 
ears and their relationship with 
aviation. Possible adaptations of 
aircraft-type structures to ground 
vehicles will be reported by 
Mac Short, of Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. 

General chairman of the meeting 
is L. Ray Buckendale, engineering 
vice-president, Timken-Detroi 
Axle Co. He is assisted by SAE 
vice-president, Passenger-Car Ac 
tivity, Earl H. Smith, executive 
engineer, Packard Motor Car Co.; 
SAE vice-president, Truck & Busg 
Activity, E. M. Schultheis, Clar 
Equipment Co., Detroit; SAE vice- 
president, Passenger-Car Body Ac 
tivity, E. C. DeSmet, executive 
engineer, Willys-Overland Motors, 
Inc., Toledo; SAE vice-president. 
Production Activity, John E. Hack- 
er, production manager, Cleveland 
Diesel Engine division, Genera 
Motors, Cleveland; SAE Engineer- 
ing Materials Meeting Committee 
chairman, W. H. Graves, chie 
fmetallurgist, Packard, and SAE 
Detroit section chairman, A. G 
Herreshoff, chief research engi- 
neer, Chrysler. 

The tentative program follows: 

June 5 

Morning — “Hydraulic Transmis- 
sions for Motor Vehicles,” by A. H 
Deimel, Spicer Mfg. Corp., Toledo; 
“An Improved Indicator for Mea- 
suring Static and Dynamic Pres 
sures,” by C. E. Grinstead, R. N. 
Frawley, F. W. Chapman and H 
F. Schultz, General Motors Re 
search Laboratories, Detroit. 

Afternoon—‘“Materials for Prep 
aration and Preservation of Vehi- 
cles and Component Parts for Stor- 
age and Shipment,” by C. 
Heussner, Chrysler; “New Chemi- 
cal Surface Treatments for Im- 
provement Material Performance, 
by W. M. Phillips, General Motors. 

Evening—“The General Motors 
Diesel Unit Injector,” by C. 
Truxell jr., Diesel Equipment Divi- 
sion, General Motors, Grand Ra- 
pids; “Some Aircraft Engine Pro 
duction Methods,” by M. M. Holben, 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., Pater 
son, MN. J. 

June 6 
Morning—“Lessons Learned fro 
Aircraft Engines Applied to Heavy- 
Duty Ground-Vehicle Engines,” by 
V. C. Young, Wilcox-Rich division 

Eaton Mfg. Co., Detroit. 

_ Afternoon— “Problems Involved 
in Spark Ignition Fuel Injectio 

Engines for Ground Vehicles,” by 
N. N. Tilley, Studebaker Corp.; “A 
Cleaner Engine,” by John G. Wood 

Chevrolet. 

Evening—Dinner session, chair 
man, Herreshoff; toastmaster, O 
E. Hunt, vice-president, General 
Motors; address, SAE Preside 
William S. James; “Automotivé 
Materiel in Navy Combat Service,” 
Rear Admiral Taylor. 

June 7 

Morning—“Wartime Develop- 
ments in the Heat Treatment o 
Steel and Their Effect on the De- 
sign, Production and Performance 
of Automotive Equipment,” by 
W. McQuaid, Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland; “Improvements in Fer: 
rous Castings Influencing Thei® 
Future Use,” by G. Vennerholm 
and E. C. Jeter, Ford Motor Co. 

Afternoon—“Possibilities of Ai 
craft-Type Structure in Ground 
Vehicles,” by Mac Short, enginee 
ing vice-president, Lockheed Ai 
craft Corp., Burbank, Calif. 

Evening—“The Practical Post 
war Car,” by Brooks Stevens, in 
dustrial designer, Milwaukee; 
“Aviation and the Postwar Car@ 
by W. B. Stout, Stout Researc 
division, Consolidated-Vultee Air- 
craft Corp. 
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The Jeep with morals 


hen Mrs. Heine of Lucas, Kansas, made 
her Christmas rounds in an Army jeep, 
LIFE ran this picture. 


The accompanying article explained that 
the Heines were among the first of a hand- 
ful of civilian families who had been al- 
lowed to purchase reconditioned jeeps, and 
that Mr. Heine was using this one to work 


his farm. 


A few weeks later, LIFE was deluged with 
letters from people who wanted to know 
where they could get a jeep. The Heines 
themselves also received hundreds of let- 
ters, telegrams, and telephone calls, most 


of them requesting the address of the dealer 
from whom they had bought the jeep, and 
other details about it. 


Letters came from almost every state in 
the Union—from doctors, lawyers, game 
wardens, sheriffs, cattle men, and bankers. 
And many letters came from soldiers who 
have driven jeeps overseas, comparing 
notes on jeep usage in war and peace. 


There are two morals to this story. First, 
an astonishing variety of people all over the 
country read LIFE. Second, a tremendous 
number of people are influenced to the 


point of action by what they read in LIFE. 


Most of the country’s leading automobile 
makers know these two facts—have seen 
them demonstrated time and again. That is 
why they advertise regularly in LIFE as an 
excellent way of keeping their names be- 
before the public. For LIFE has more read- 
ers every week than any other magazine in 
America! 





Car Treatment 
May Improve 
Radio Reception 


TOLEDO.—Postwar America can 
look forward to vastly superior 
shortwave radio reception if auto 
makers adopt the war-developed 
technique—spark suppression — 
which eliminates radio interference 
from the engines of mechanized 
weapons, it was said here last 
week by Delmar G. Roos, vice- 
president in charge of engineering 
for Willys-Overland Motors. 

The resultant improvement in the 
field of high-frequency broadcast- 
ing would be of sufficient magni- 
tude, he pointed out, to warrant 
enactment of legislation which 
would assure peacetime applica- 
tion of this radio development to 
all new automobiles. 

Such a legal requirement, Roos 
added, would bring about the sup- 
pression of all cars and trucks on 
the highway within a period of five 
to seven years and thus, by re- 
leasing a vast number of shortwave 
bands previously denied the public, 
would clear the way for infinitely 
better auto and home radio recep- 
tion. 

This technique, Roos disclosed, 
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Getting House in Order... 


Canadian Auto Industry Speeding 


Plans for Postwar Production 


has been in effective operation for 
more than a year on tanks, Jeeps 
and half-tracks. Previously, it was 
difficult to transmit and pick up 
dispatches on certain shortwave 
bands, especially when these ve- 
hicles were traveling in convoy or 
close battle formation, owing to 
the radio interference emanating 
from their electrical equipment. 


In overcoming the problem, Roos 
said, Willys engineers—in close co- 
operation with the U. S. Signal 
Corps—developed a special tech- 
nique making possible mass pro- 
duction treatment of vehicles to 
eliminate this phenomenon without 
impairing motor performance. 


Andy Schain Moves 


Used-Car Outlet 


CINCINNATI. — Andy _ Schain, 
Studebaker distributor, has taken 
over a new location at Central 
Parkway and Vine St. for the sale 
of used cars. Formerly at 2315 
Gilbert, Schain moved to be nearer 
his new-car sales and_ service 
building at 9 E. Central Park, 
where he started as a Studebaker 
distributor five years ago. 


Ed Sagel continues as used car 
manager. Al Castrucci heads the 
service department. Several addi- 
tions to personnel have been made 
in both departments. 


By Roy Carmichael 
Staff Correspondent 
MONTREAL. — Canada’s’ swing 
from war to peacetime planning 
is accelerating in the motor in- 
dustry as well as other productive 
fields, 


The movement in the direction 
of civilian trade is apparent with 
each new success of the United 
Nations. It is quite evident to all 
that the Canadian government, 
forewarned, will be devoting more 
and more attention to the require- 
ments of peace. 

Rene B. Perrault, president of 
Cumming Perrault, Ltd., and one 
of Canada’s best informed motor 
executives, said that the situa- 
tion seems to be developing in a 
satisfactory manner. 

The Crown Assets Corp., ap- 
pointed by order-in-council and 
composed entirely of business men, 

has the job of selling all govern- 
ment goods and property. The 
Crown Assets Allocation Commit- 


tee is composed of officials from 
interested government departments 
as well as representatives from 
labor, farmers and consumers. The 
latter group will advise the gov- 
ernment regarding war goods to 
be sold and the former will be 
instructed by the government to 
sell it. 

Since it appears that military 
vehicles and parts will require spe- 
cial treatment, a subcommittee has 
been appointed by the Allocation 
Committee to draft a plan by 
which vehicles and parts may be 
disposed of in Canada in an 
orderly manner. 


As regards the motor industry 
at the moment, the general plan 
seems to be a program by which 
automotive goods will be released 
through authorized dealer chan- 
nels and possibly with the assist- 
ance and supervision of the manu- 
facturer. From talks with the 
automotive trade, this last would 
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Its just that simple in Central Ohio where 


the Columbus Dispatch cireulation is more 


than double that of the second newspaper. 


THE DISPATCH, COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 
Okios Greatest Home Daly 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


OMARA & ORMSBEE 


NEW YORK 


Po get maximum sales results in this mar- 


ket where retail sales 


now 


top $750,000. 


000 annually place vour advertising in 


CHICAGO DETROIT 


LOS ANGELES 


SAN FRANCISCO 


appear to meet with general ap- 
proval among dealers here. 

Judging from opinions ex- 
pressed by leading dealer houses 
in Montreal, the industry in 
Canada would be helped in post- 
war readjustment by the govern- 
ment abolishing the quota sys- 
tem of imports and the 10 per- 
cent tax on imports of motor 
vehicles. The importation phase 
of any postwar adjustments for 
motor commodities, from all ap- 
pearances, should be one of the 
important subjects to be dealt 
with in any changes from war 
to peacetime business. 

Another matter of great impor- 
tance in peacetime adjustment in 


the motor trade, say dealers, is @ 


the abolishment or the readjust- 
ment of price ceilings. This, to- 
gether with a more equitable treat- 
ment of the import situation, 
should greatly facilitate civilian 
readjustment in motor lines in 
Canada. 

Regarding plans to provide 
equality of opportunity for manu- 
facturers in the change-over to 
civilian-type stocks, the opinion is 
expressed that while it may be 
the intention of the government 
to leave the problem to the free 
working of normal competition, 
this factor will be affected to a 
large extent by the availability of 
plants to produce, the material on 
hand and the labor situation at 
the time. 

It would seem, moreover, that 
there is some logic in the conten- 
tion that those plants that have 
the least conversion problem will 
have a start over those organiza- 
tions which have been primarily 
on the war production of motor 
vehicles. Availability of vehicles 
for the civilian trade is expected 
also to play a very important part 
in the competitive market once 
peace is attained and war produc- 
tion ceases. 


On the subject of existing or 
further government regimenta- 
tion, many small dealers and a 
few larger dealers lean definitely 
toward regimentation. Some 
want laws to be enacted regard- 
ing gasoline, tires, credit and dis- 
counts. Others want some form 
of control through their own 
associations. On the other hand, 
many dealers want absolute 
freedom, and do not wish re- 
strictions by law or otherwise. 
They prefer plenty of leeway to 
put their energies and enterprise 
to work. 


Following the NADA convention 
in Detroit last January, consider- 
able attention has been given its 
recommendations by dealers here. 
Every possible situation where un- 
healthy competition is evident has 
been examined and_ suggestions 
advanced that might improve the 
postwar dealer market in Canada. 
Multiple dealers, unscrupulous 
dealers, bootleggers without fac- 
tory franchises, and itinerant deal- 
ers have been put under the spot- 
light. Recommendations, both leg- 
islative and mediative, the latter 
by conference-table methods with 
manufacturers, have been made. 

In the motor industry here, as 
in other productive and trade 
lines, one of the great deterrents 
to postwar sales of motor vehi- 
cles is expected to be present 
taxation, and while it is appreci- 
ated by auto dealers that the 
war must be paid for, it is felt 
that it can only be paid for 
through the medium of a pros- 
perous economy. Several well- 
known auto executives in Mont- 
real have expressed the opinion 
that while men still work with- 
out profit in wartime, this situa- 
tion will not obtain in peacetime. 


If taxes draw off practically all 
the returns of labor in the post- 
war period and there is no incen- 
tive to produce, they say, there 
will be no investment in peacetime 
economy and, as a consequence, 
no jobs for the workers. In other 
words, there must be the possi- 
bility of not just earnings but of 
substantial earnings to justify in- 
vestment and the risk of large 
losses consequent upon investment 
if we are going to reawaken nor- 
mal postwar industrial life. 





‘For the 


most 
disinterested 
and 

meritorious 
public service”’ 


This year, for the second time, The 
New York Times has been awarded the 
Pulitzer gold medal, given for “the most 
disinterested and meritorious public serv- 
ice rendered by an American newspaper 
during the year.” It was awarded to The 
Times for its survey of the teaching of 
American History and for the articles 
based on the survey, which have led to 
nation-wide revision in the methods of 
teaching American History in schools 
and colleges. The articles were written 
by Benjamin Fine, The Times Education 


Editor. 


The New York Times 


N E W 8S 


eA T H E 
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The New York Times takes particular pride in its unique Pulitzer Prize record. 


Sixteen of these prizes, emblematic of highest achievements among newspapers 


and newspaper men, have been won by The Times and members of its staff— 


eleven of them in the past eleven years. These awards include every phase of 


journalism—the broad, coordinated coverage of two World Wars, foreign cor- 


respondence, Washington correspondence, reporting and editorial writing. The 


range and variety of these prizes, as well as their number, indicate that it is no 


accident that The New York Times is so frequently described as “America’s most 


distinguished newspaper.” 


The Times Has Won More Pulitzer Prizes Than Any Other Newspaper. 


1918 The Times itself, for the most disinterested 
and meritorious public service rendered by an 
American newspaper. 


1923 Alva Johnston, for distinguished science news 
reporting. 


1926 Edward M. Kingsbury, for the most distin- 
guished editorial of the year, on the Hundred Need- 
iest Cases. 


1930 Russell Owen, for graphic, living news dis- 
patches from the Byrd Antarctic expedition. 


1932 Walter Duranty, for dispassionate, interpre- 
tative reporting of the news from Russia. 


1934 Frederick T. Birchall, for unbiased reporting 
of the news from Germany. 


1935 Arthur Krock, for distinguished correspond- 
ence, impartial and analytical coverage of Wash- 
ington news. 


1936 Lauren D. Lyman, for distinguished reporting 
—a world beat on the departure of the Lindberghs 
for England. 


1937 William L. Laurence, for distinguished re- 
porting of the Tercentenary Celebration at Harvard 
University, shared with four other reporters. 


THAT * & 


1937 Anne O’Hare McCormick, for distinguished 
foreign correspondence, dispatches and special arti- 
cles from Europe. 


1938 Arthur Krock, for distinguished Washington 
correspondence—the only correspondent to win this 
award twice. 


1940 Otto Tolischus, for articles from Berlin ex- 
plaining the economic and ideological background 
of war-engaged Germany. 


1941 The Times itself —special citation “for the 
public educational value of its foreign news report- 
ing, exemplified by its scope, by excellence of writ- 
ing, presentation, and supplementary background 
information, illustration and interpretation.” 


1942 Louis Stark, for distinguished reporting of im- 
portant labor stories. 


1943 Hanson Baldwin, for a series of articles re- 
porting a tour of the South Pacific battle areas. 


1944 The Times itself, for the most disinterested 
and meritorious service rendered by an American 
newspaper for a survey of the teaching of American 
history. 
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Legion May 
All States to 
Hold Inspections 


WASHINGTON.—Plans_ to 
recommend in each state establish- 
ment of state-operated automobile 
inspection stations similar to those 
in operation in the District of 
Columbia were disclosed by the 
war transportation committee of 
the American Legion at a meeting 
here last week. 

It is the belief of the committee 
that plans should be made now 
for the nationwide automobile in- 
spection program to prevent acci- 
dents and death when worn-down 
cars crowd the highways immedi- 
ately after the war. 

It was reported that state-oper- 
ated stations similar to those here 
are now set up in New Jersey, 
Delaware and the state of Wash- 
ington. However, committee mem- 
bers expressed the opinion that the 
local stations are “the best in the 
country” and announced plans for 
recommending the program to 44 
state legislatures at their sessions 
next year. This action is subject to 
the approval of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Legion. 


Ask 
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British Car Firms’ New Spirit 


Manufacturers Are Mapping Campaign to Dominate 
Home and Dominion Markets 


By Robin Walker 
Staff Correspondent 
EDINBURGH, Scotland.— What 
will be the postwar policy of the 
British automotive industry? Has 
the war taught the industry that 
it must get back into the world 
market? 


No official data is available on 
these important questions, but 
there are indications that make it 
possible to forecast certain lines 
of development. 


It can be said positively that 
British makers and dealers will 
make an all-out drive to capture 
the maximum share of the home 
market—which at one time was 
dominated by American-made 
cars—and the bulk of the do- 
minion markets, and that every 
effort will be made to alter the 
taxation system so that owner- 
ship of an auto will be brought 
within the reach of all but the 
poorest in Britain. 

The most important fact to be 
appreciated is that British indus- 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST rubber life boat, built by Firestone, reaches a 
new peak of efficiency. Built to carry 25 men, the boat is put_ through 
further tests (above) by the U. S. Coast Guard at San Pedro, Calif., by 
packing 54 men aboard. Not only does the boat safely hold the men but it 
also is easy to handle and rides 8-foot waves with ease. When deflated the 
boat is 5 feet by 7 feet by 18 inches and within three minutes can be inflated 
to 25 feet long and 10 feet abeam. 


2 © © facturers, is entitled Inspection and 
Fire-Fighting Manual Maintenance of First Aid Fire Ex- 

The latest addition to the practical] tinguishers. The manual may be ob- 
manuals published by Walter Kidde} tained without charge from the com- 
& Co., fire-fighting equipment manu-! pany, 140 Cedar St., New York 6. 


Announcing 


A NEW PACKARD-DEALER 
ADVISORY COUNCIL 


An important advancement, 
typical of Packard Planning for 
better factory - dealer relation- 
ships and mutual progress. 


Packard, as a manufacturer, is depend- 
ent for its continued growth and success 
on a foundation of strong and permanent 


of dealerships of every size, 
small. 


large and 


Free expression of opinion will be 
encouraged in every possible way, to 
promote the development of real, lasting 


benefits. 


Practical suggestions and programs, 


dealers. 


Our thinking and our planning are 
based on that belief. 


generated by Council discussions, will 
help all Packard dealers to overcome 
wartime difficulties, and to operate 
successfully until car production can be 


The creation of the new Packard- 
Dealer Advisory Council is only one 
step in a progressive, long-range pro- 
gram, directed toward mutual success 
and understanding. 

The Council will represent the view- 
points of various geographical sections 
of the country, as well as the viewpoints 


ASK THE 


resumed. 


No one can say when that day will 
come, but when it does, Packard dealers 


will have more cars to sell 


than ever 


before—those cars will be better cars 


than ever before 


and distributed under 


policies designed to help Packard dealers 


to grow and prosper. 


MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


PACKARD 


Precision-built Power 


ae 


MUSTANG 
fighter 


<= 
HURRICANE 
fighter 


WARHAWK 
fighter 


MOSQUITO LANCASTER 
fighter-bomber bomber 


try, although made up of several 
very large units and a large num- 
ber of smaller producers, is es- 
sentially operating on one line of 
policy. This has been shown in 
the many official moves, in the 
issuance of approved statements, 
and in the establishment of a uni- 
fied propaganda scheme embracing 
the industry as a whole through 
the Society of Motor Manufac- 
turers and Traders. 

This policy of unification has 
been increasingly evident in all 
British industry and commerce 
over this war period and is being 
purposely encouraged by the Brit- 


ish Government. 
* * & 


Policy to Apply 
In Export Markets 


In the export markets, this same 
policy will apply, and already there 
have been concrete demonstrations 
of that unity in the organization 
of campaigns in Australia and 
South Africa. This leads to the 
second important point for post- 
war planning. The British have 
become immensely conscious of the 
need for better relationship with 
consumers, whether as home buy- 
ers or export buyers. 

The outcome has been the for- 
mation of a Public Relations 
Committee in the industry to chart 
public reaction and shape con- 
sumer thinking. At present, this 
activity has been aimed at cul- 
tivation of certain main export 
markets such as Australia and 
India, New Zealand and South 
Africa. It has also been evident 
at home in the increased consid- 
eration which has been given to 
public opinion and the efforts 
which are being made to show 
just exactly what the motor in- 
dustry has been doing over the 


war years, 
* + 


U. S. Production 


To Be a Factor 

Whether the industry can 
achieve its ambition and expand 
will depend a lot on American 
postwar production, but here is 
the British position as seen by 
an expert in the fifth year of war. 

Three main _ problems beset 
British manufacturers and conse- 
quently their dealers. The first 
involves the vast dispersal of the 
industry from the prewar build- 
ing towns to hundreds of shadow 
factories all over Britain where 
they are building aircraft com- 
ponents, aircraft and a hundred 
things other than motor cars. 

Whether that dispersal will 
be reversed and the industry 
again compressed into a limited 
number of towns or whether the 
firms will retain their interests 
in new fields remains to be seen. 
But it is safe to say that no 
firm now manufacturing aircraft 
will voluntarily give up that 
manufacture. It will attempt to 
handle both cars and planes. 

The immense extension of most 
plants at the same time as 
dispersal means that they will 
have the capacity to do vastly 
more than they did prewar, as- 
suming that demand justifies such 
a spurt. There is thus every pos- 
sibility of vastly extended British 
motor firms, powered by war 
equipment and by wartime devel- 
opments, extending their car pro- 
duction by these facilities and at 
the same time retaining  air- 
craft, marine engineering, agri- 
cultural engineering and similar 
production. 

From that angle, Great Britain 
has become a much larger poten- 
tial producer with very large 
plants, a huge mass of skilled 
mass production technicians and 
laborers, many of whom are 


women, 
* * *& 


Finer Automobiles 


In the Offing 


Allied to this is the possibility 
of personal development in the 
type of car through wartime ex- 
perience. It was known prewar 
that leaders in Britain—Bentley, 
Rolls-Royce, Aston-Martin and 
others—were working on new 
developments. 

The war has been a forcing 


(Continued on Page 45, Col. 3) 
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Quoted and discussed coast-to-coast — Stanley High’s 

warning against Republican complacency — plus 

the Post’s editorial declaration of 

political viewpoint. — j . 
} ‘HIS YEAR of all years since America became 

at a nation—it is vital that the political scene be 

fairly and judiciously presented to the people. For 
the opinions formed in this year of decision will 
determine the welfare and progress of millions. 


Never have Post editors more seriously ap- 
proached the issues of government to bring to Post 
millions the essence upon which to base the final 
conclusion. 


Covering all sides of the Washington scene is 
the job of Forrest Davis— Post Washington Editor. 
His intimate portrayals of the key figures in politics 
are a true reflection of his many years of intimate 
association with them—and of his well-nigh limit- 
less knowledge of political history and affairs. 


The new Post, week after week, brings a constant 
parade of political news and views from the pens 
of the great political students and writers of our 

Fi es times—among them, Stanley High, Henry F. Pringle, 
: eel John H. Crider. And in addition—men in the high 


: 3 ’ : are Sail to handle. . 
aaa at work © fo win, Wem 1406 7 2 
Facer ork in to places in government. 
strong candite nding m=" 
s ed an out® 


Never have Post articles been read and quoted as 
they are today—by press and public alike—con- 
stantly growing evidence of the fact millions know 
—that in political reporting, as in business, fiction, 
mystery, humor, edventure, war—the great things 
naturally come first to the new Post. 


Vital to the welfare of every American and essential 
reading for millions is Henry F. Pringle’s word- 
picture of Economic Stabilizer Fred M. Vinson, whose 
responsibility is to keep down the cost of living. 


Millions were given a pretty 
clear picture of where contin- 
ued government spending cau 
lead us in John H. Crider’s re- 
vealing article that set millions 
talking and thinking. 


‘tages 
\\' Ni 


i\\ 
\ 


\ 


At 


eqn tial! 
mM 


Forrest Davis analyzes one of the great 
political questions before the nation 
today —the possible candidacy of New 
York’s Governor Dewey. 


Brilliant analysis of Senator Byrd’s position as a 
possible threat to the fourth-term is this outstand- 
ing example of the intimate way in which Forrest 
Davis deals with a “key” development. 


Great Political Articles naturally come to... 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
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Oregon Appoints 
Group to Confer 


On Surpluses 


SALEM, Ore.—In what may be 
the forerunner of similar action by 
other states, Gov. Earl Snell an- 
nounced recently the appointment 
of a nine-member committee to 
confer and negotiate with the fed- 
eral government in _ connection 
with the distribution of surplus 
equipment and commodities. 

Pointing out that some distribu- 
tion of surplus property already is 
under way, Gov. Snell said Oregon 
should be in a position to take 
advantage of opportunities to be 
offered under the law governing 
such distribution. 

Members of the new Oregon 
committee are Roy Mills, state 
board of control secretary, chair- 
man; Dr. F. M. Hunter, chancellor 
state higher education system; 
Rex Rutnam, superintendent of 


Herbert Smith, president of Wil- 
lamette University; S. B. Gillette, 
state purchasing agent, and O. I. 


COL. WARREN H. HIGGINS (left), 


Fortresses 


Kling Rotary Shears 
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To Settle Own Problems... 


Management to Sponsor, 
Labor-Relations Parley 


right Cyclone engines. 


. Gere commanding officer at Hendricks 
public instruction; George Aiken,| Field, Fla., gives the “goal” sign to co-pilot Lt. Earle F. MacDonald, and 
state budget director; R. H. Bal-| another record for Fly 


dock, state highway engineer; N.| Command Pilot School. 


available in six sizes, may be obtained 
from Kling Bros. Engineering Works, 


NEW YORK. — Automotive 


dustry representatives will par- 
ticipate prominently in a confer- 
ence on collective-bargaining tech- 
niques to be held here May 24 at 
the Hotel Astor under sponsorship 
of the American Management Assn. 

Plans for the conference were 
announced recently by Alvin E. 
Dodd, president of the association, 
with the observation that “senti- 
ment to get government out of the 
labor picture is growing rapidly, 


not alone in management, 


among labor leaders and govern- 


ment Officials as well.” 


George Hodge, labor relations 
manager, International Harvester 
Co., will be chairman of the con- 


is established at this AAF Training| ference, with other speakers in- 
e new mark was on a Flying Fortress, “Good| cluding G. Allan Dash jr., 


” - 
S. Rogers, state forester; Dr. G. hea oleae ton 1,000 hours in the air without failure of any of 


Paulson, state vocational director.| A bulletin on Kling rotary shears,| 1308 N. Kostner Ave., Chicago 51. War Labor Board; George 


Reproduced above is the firsspage of The Chicago Sun 
for March 8—the edition which was awarded the 
F. Woyland-Ayer Cup for 1944 ; 


St 


to Cap 


GO SUN 


} 


The 1944 Award of the F. V ayland 
Ayer cup has been made to The 
Chicago Sun for excellence in ty- 
pography, make-up, press work. 


**Yesterday”—meaning when Detroit was 
making automobiles—there was no 
Chicago Sun to enter this annual Exhi- 
bition. “Yesterday” there was only one 


morning newspaper in Chica‘o. 


But things have changed! Today, more 
than 300,000 Chicagoans buy The Sun 
every week day—more than 400,000 buy 
it every Sunday. Their belief in The Sun 
. .. their responsiveness to advertising 
in The Sun, are among many reasons 
why The Sun gives results out of all pro- 
portion to its circulation and cost. 


“Tomorrow” —The Sun means a new 
market—a new selling medium for auto- 
mobiles in Chicago. A vigorous market of 
people who like their news objectively 
reported—and like the way The Sun does 
it, from its prize-winning front page to 


its picture page on the back. 


Yes, there’s a vigorous new market in 


Chicago, and— 


@ Automotive advertisers need The Sun in any 
newspaper combination to cover Chicago com- 
pletely, economically and efficiently. 


@ By using The Sun alone they can make a big 
impact against America’s No. 2 market with a 
relatively small expenditure. 
s 
400 W. Madison St., Chicage 
250 Park Avenue, New York 
e 


National Representativess THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
CHICAGO: 360 N. Michigan Ave, NEW YORK: 230 Park Ave. 
Atlanta, Charlotte, Dallas, Detroit, Kansas City, 

Los Angeles, Memphis, St. Louis, San Francisco 


partial umpire, General Motors 
Corp.; Harry Shulman, impartial 
chairman, Ford Motor Co.; William 
H. Davis, chairman of the National 


Taylor, vice chairman oO 
NWLB; Lloyd Garrison, public 
member of the NWLB, and a 
number of management executives 
from various plants. 

With the over-all aim of “get- 
ting government out of labor rela- 
tions,” the sessions will seek to 
point out that the only way sub- 
stantial labor relations improve- 
ment can begin is to get labor and 
management to “stop running to 
the government to settle every 
issue, large and small, that arises 
between them,” Dodd said. 

“It is being finally realized,” he 
said, “that collective bargaining is 
a process that must be carried on 
between labor and management on 
a day-to-day basis within the 
plant. Management and labor must 
become more proficient at that job, 
must understand that more can be 
gained through the exercise of 
their own good judgment and co- 
operation then can be obtained in 
the government tribunals. This con- 
ference will try to emphasize this 
principle and will indicate how 
bargaining, through the right use 
of grievance procedures can make 
it work.” 


Income Payments 


In °43 at Record 
142 Billion 


WASHINGTON. —Income  pay- 
ments to individuals in the United 
States rose in 1943 to a record 
total of $142,300,000,000, according 
to U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
Out of this total, it is stated, the 
government took _  $18,300,000,000. 
This left consumers with a dispos- 
able income of $124,000,000,000. 

This disposable income, it is 
pointed out, was not offset by ex- 
penditures for goods and services 
since the supply of goods was re- 
stricted and since government price 
control measures prevented the full 
development of price inflation. 
Moreover consumers economized in 
order to buy War Bonds. 

Expenditures in 1943 amounted 
to $91,000,000,000. Consumers thus 
saved $33,000,000,000 last year since 
this was the amount by which dis- 
posable income exceeded expendi- 
tures. This brought savings for 
the last five years up to a total 
of $88,500,000,000, with most of this 
amount, or $75,200,000,000, being 
saved during the last three years 
when. the United States was en- 
gaged in war output. 

The prospect is that, if the war 
continues, savings in 1944 will be 
even larger than in 1943, bringing 
up total savings since the begin- 
ning of 1939 to more than $125,000,- 
000,000. Savings during this period 
thus will be excess of the annual 
national income for any year prior 
to 1943. 

Most of these savings, it is said, 
are invested in government bonds 
held directly by individuals or in- 
directly through the banks. 


Plexiglas Price 


Is Reduced 


PHILADELPHIA.—Reduction in 
prices of Plexiglas were announced 
last week by Rohm & Haas Co. 
Incorporating a general reduction 
of 10 percent, the new schedule 
shows representative prices of 75 
cents per square foot for 14¢-inch 
material and 97 cents for %-inch 
material. 

Company officials admit that 
they have an eye on postwar mar- 
kets in reducing prices at this 
time. Pexiglas has, the company 
said, great possibilities in the auto- 
motive appliance and architectural 
fields. By reducing prices now, 
Rohm & Haas is passing the re- 
sultant economies on to its gov- 
ernment contractors while encour- 
aging the general investigation of 
Plexiglas in postwar development 
work. 


State Hospitalization 


LITTLE ROCK, Ark.—A proposed 
initiated act providing for a state- 
controlled hospitalization program has 
been revised to eliminate chain-store 
taxes from levies to support the plan. 
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From This Mile-Long Line Will Come 
“TOMORROWS HUDSONS 


a 


PICTURED ABOVE is one end of a mile-long production 
line in Hudson’s main plant, from which flows an end- 
less stream of wings for deadly Curtiss Helldivers. 


Before Pearl Harbor, this was the delivery end of one 
of Hudson’s body assembly lines. Quickly converted 
from peace to war production, it will be reconverted, 
when the time comes, for the manufacture of finer-than- 
ever Hudsons. 


Our many important wartime assignments for the 
Air Forces, Navy and Army were, as we see it, recogni- 
tion of Hudson’s ample plant facilities for the mass 
production of quality products, Hudson’s veteran organ- 
ization of highly skilled workmen, and Hudson’s long 
For more than two years, Hudson experience in high-precision manufacture. 


has been in large volume production of More than a third of a century of motor build- From these facilities, from this organization and from 


right Cyclone ing experience is today devoted to the mass pro- ‘ : : 
pistons for the famous Wright Cy y a ag 
aircraft engine ... @ task calling for duction of Hudson Invader engines for landing this experience will come “tomorrow’s” Hudsons. 


care, precision and close tolerances un- boats. The combined skills of peace and war will They will be designed, engineered and styled for 
ee Pa . ee 
known in the prewar manufacture of be reflected in finer motors for “tomorrow’s” “tomorrow.” They will carry on the Hudson tradition 


Hudson cars. : : 
motor cars... fine as it was. of outstanding performance. They will be cars that we 


shall be proud to build, and Hudson distributors and 
BUILT RIGHT dealers will be proud to sell. 


Hudson owners everywhere ° : . . 

have learned, under difficult war- 4 ; vi | ‘ r H 

time conditions, thatextra accuracy | gsm Guan : aS . 

and care in car manufacture pay oO =e Pi = : | h ( ) 
them dividends of extra, low-cost , , - : 


mileage and uninterrupted service. a | er poe ( MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


ae, | 2 ~ Hud orkers, who have 
Proof, again, that the hundreds a ee, | : iwice won the Army-Navy DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 
- : = = Production Award, and who 
sands of Hudsons now on the ; Bevery , . . . 
thou f b Aly the Bull’s-eye Flag for bond 34 Years of Engineering Leadership 
road were “built to serve better, | wm r a " purchases, urge you to ' - 


last longer, cost less to run!” alien 3 ““, Buy MORE in the Fifth Bond Drive 


POUR PLANTS ARE DEDICATED TO WAR PRODUCTION...OUR DEALERS TO MAINTAINING WAR TRANSPORTATION 
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Oregon Appoints 
Group to Confer 


On Surpluses 


SALEM, Ore.—In what may be 
the forerunner of similar action by 
other states, Gov. Earl Snell an- 
nounced recently the appointment 
of a nine-member committee to 
confer and negotiate with the fed- 
eral government in connection 
with the distribution of surplus 
equipment and commodities. 

Pointing out that some distribu- 
tion of surplus property already is 
under way, Gov. Snell said Oregon 
should be in a position to take 
advantage of opportunities to be 
offered under the law governing 
such distribution. 

Members of the new Oregon 
committee are Roy Mills, state 
board of control secretary, chair- 
man; Dr. F. M. Hunter, chancellor 
state higher education system; 
Rex Rutnam, superintendent of 
public instruction; George Aiken, 
state budget director; R. H. Bal- 
dock, state highway engineer; N. 
S. Rogers, state forester; Dr. G. 
Herbert Smith, president of Wil- 
lamette University; S. B. Gillette, 
state purchasing agent, and O. I. 
Paulson, state vocational director. 
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To Settle Own Problems... 


COL. WARREN H. HIGGINS (left), commanding officer at Hendricks 
Field, Fla., gives the ‘“‘goal’’ sign to co-pilot Lt. Earle F. MacDonald, and 
another record for o's, Fortresses is established at this AAF Training 
Command Pilot School. he new mark was on a Flying Fortress, ‘‘Good 
Conduct,”’ which reached 1,000 hours in the air without failure of any of 
its four Studebaker-built Wright Cyclone engines. 


2 available in six sizes, may be obtained 
Kling Rotary Shears from Kling Bros. Engineering Works, 


A bulletin on Kling rotary shears,| 1308 N. Kostner Ave., Chicago 51. 
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Management to Sponsor. 


Labor-Relations Parley 


NEW YORK.— Automotive in- 
dustry representatives will par- 
ticipate prominently in a confer- 
ence on collective-bargaining tech- 
niques to be held here May 24 at 
the Hotel Astor under sponsorship 
of the American Management Assn. 

Plans for the conference were 
announced recently by Alvin E. 
Dodd, president of the association, 
with the observation that “senti- 
ment to get government out of the 
labor picture is growing rapidly, 
not alone in management, but 
among labor leaders and govern- 
ment Officials as well.” 

George Hodge, labor relations 
manager, International Harvester 
Co., will be chairman of the con- 
ference, with other speakers in- 
cluding G. Allan Dash jr., im- 
partial umpire, General Motors 
Corp.; Harry Shulman, impartial 
chairman, Ford Motor Co.; William 
H. Davis, chairman of the National 
War Labor Board; George W. 


\ 
Gaming Bass Cor Or trict 
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Reproduced ubove is the firspoge of The Chicago Sun 
for March 8—the edition which was awarded the 
F. Woyland-Ayer Cup for 1944. 


won by THE CHICAGO SUN 


The 1944 Award of the F. Vayland 
Ayer cup has been made to The 
Chicago Sun for excellence in ty- 
pography, make-up, press work. 


**Yesterday”—meaning when Detroit was 
making automobiles—there was no 
Chicago Sun to enter this annual Exhi- 
bition. “Yesterday” there was only one 


morning newspaper in Chica‘o. 


But things have changed! ‘Today, more 
than 300,000 Chicagoans buy The Sun 
every week day—more than 400,000 buy 
it every Sunday. Their belief in The Sun 
. .. their responsiveness to advertising 
in The Sun, are among many reasons 
why The Sun gives results out of all pro- 


portion to its circulation and cost. 


**Tomorrow”’—The Sun means a new 
market—a new selling medium for auto- 
mobiles in Chicago. A vigorous market of 
people who like their news objectively 
reported—and like the way The Sun does 
it, from its prize-winning front page to 


its picture page on the back. 


Yes, there’s a vigorous new market in 


Chicago, and— 


@ Automotive advertisers need The Sun in any 
newspaper combination to cover Chicago com- 
pletely, economically and efficiently. 
@ By using The Sun alone they can make a big 
impact against America’s No. 2 market with a 
relatively small expenditure. 

e 


400 W. Madison St., Chicage 
250 Park Avenue, New York 
* 
National Representatives: THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
CHICAGO: 360 N. Michigan Ave. NEW YORK: 230 Park Ave, 


Atlanta, Charlotte, Dallas, Detroit, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, Memphis, St. Louis, San Francisco 


Taylor, vice chairman 0 e 
NWLB; Lloyd Garrison, public 
member of the NWLB, and a 
number of management executives 
from various plants. 

With the over-all aim of “get- 
ting government out of labor rela- 
tions,” the sessions will seek to 
point out that the only way sub- 
stantial labor relations improve- 
ment can begin is to get labor and 
management to “stop running to 
the government to settle every 
issue, large and small, that arises 
between them,” Dodd said. 

“It is being finally realized,” he 
said, “that collective bargaining is 
a process that must be carried on 
between labor and management on 
a day-to-day basis within the 
plant. Management and labor must 
become more proficient at that job, 
must understand that more can be 
gained through the exercise of 
their own good judgment and co- 
operation then can be obtained in 
the government tribunals. This con- 
ference will try to emphasize this 
principle and will indicate how 
bargaining, through the right use 
of grievance procedures can make 
it work.” 


Income Payments 
In °43 at Record 
142 Billion 


WASHINGTON. —Income  pay- 
ments to individuals in the United 
States rose in 1943 to a record 
total of $142,300,000,000, according 
to U. S. Bureau of the Census, 
Out of this total, it is stated, the 
government took _  $18,300,000,000. 
This left consumers with a dispos- 
able income of $124,000,000,000. 

This disposable income, it is 
pointed out, was not offset by ex- 
penditures for goods and services 
since the supply of goods was re- 
stricted and since government price 
control measures prevented the full 
development of price _ inflation. 
Moreover consumers economized in 
order to buy War Bonds. 

Expenditures in 1943 amounted 
to $91,000,000,000. Consumers thus 
saved $33,000,000,000 last year since 
this was the amount by which dis- 
posable income exceeded expendi- 
tures. This brought savings for 
the last five years up to a total 
of $88,500,000,000, with most of this 
amount, or $75,200,000,000, being 
saved during the last three years 
when. the United States was en- 
gaged in war output. 

The prospect is that, if the war 
continues, savings in 1944 will be 
even larger than in 1943, bringing 
up total savings since the begin- 
ning of 1939 to more than $125,000,- 
000,000. Savings during this period 
thus will be excess of the annual 
national income for any year prior 
to 1943. 

Most of these savings, it is said, 
are invested in government bonds 
held directly by individuals or in- 
directly through the banks. 


Plexiglas Price 


Is Reduced 


PHILADELPHIA.—Reduction in 
prices of Plexiglas were announced 
last week by Rohm & Haas Co. 
Incorporating a general reduction 
of 10 percent, the new schedule 
shows representative prices of 75 
cents per square foot for 14-inch 
material and 97 cents for %-inch 
material. 

Company officials admit that 
they have an eye on postwar mar- 
kets in reducing prices at this 
time. Pexiglas has, the company 
said, great possibilities in the auto- 
motive appliance and architectural 
fields. -By reducing prices now, 
Rohm & Haas is passing the re- 
sultant economies on to its gov- 
ernment contractors while encour- 
aging the general investigation of 
Plexiglas in postwar development 
work. 


State Hospitalization 


LITTLE ROCK, Ark.—A proposed 
initiated act providing for a state- 
controlled hospitalization program has 
been revised to eliminate chain-store 
taxes from levies to support the plan. 


— 
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For more than two years, Hudson 
has been in large volume production of 
pistons for the famous Wright Cyclone 
aircraft engine... a task calling for 
care, precision and close tolerances un- 
known in the prewar manufacture of 
motor cars... fine as it was. 


Hudson owners everywhere 
have learned, under difficult war- 
time conditions, that extra accuracy 
and care in car manufacture pay 
them dividends of extra, low-cost 
mileage and uninterrupted service. 
Proof, again, that the hundreds of 
thousands of Hudsons now on the 
road were “built to serve better, 


7 


last longer, cost less to run! 
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rom This Mile-Long Line Will Come 
ORROWS HUDSONS 


More than a third of a century of motor build- 
ing experience is today devoted to the mass pro- 
duction of Hudson Invader engines for landing 
boats. The combined skills of peace and war will 


be reflected in finer motors for “tomorrow’s 
Hudson cars. 


PICTURED ABOVE is one end of a mile-long production 
line in Hudson’s main plant, from which flows an end- 
less stream of wings for deadly Curtiss Helldivers. 


Before Pearl Harbor, this was the delivery end of one 
of Hudson’s body assembly lines. Quickly converted 
from peace to war production, it will be reconverted, 
when the time comes, for the manufacture of finer-than- 
ever Hudsons. 


Our many important wartime assignments for the 
Air Forces, Navy and Army were, as we see it, recogni- 
tion of Hudson’s ample plant facilities for the mass 
production of quality products, Hudson’s veteran organ- 
ization of highly skilled workmen, and Hudson’s long 
experience in high-precision manufacture. 


From these facilities, from this organization and from 
this experience will come “‘tomorrow’s” Hudsons. 


They will be designed, engineered and styled for 
“tomorrow.” They will carry on the Hudson tradition 
of outstanding performance. They will be cars that we 
shall be proud to build, and Hudson distributors and 
dealers will be proud to sell. 


HUDSON 


MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Hudson workers, who have 
twice won the Army-Navy DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


Production Award, and who 


fly the Bull’s-eye Flag for bond 
purchases, urge you to 


34 Years of Engineering Leadership 


Buy MORE in the Fifth Bond Drive 


OUR PLANTS ARE DEDICATED TO WAR PRODUCTION...OQUR DEALERS TO MAINTAINING WAR TRANSPORTATION 
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Until Roads and Cars Are Fixed... 


F inancing of New Cars Up 
10 Percent in March 


WASHINGTON.—The number of 


new passenger cars financed by 
sales finance companies increased 
10 percent for March, 1944, com- 
pared with the preceding month, 
and the dollar volume of paper 
acquired in this type of financing 
increased 14 percent, according to 
statistics released last week by the 
Bureau of the Census. 

A rise of 24 percent in the num- 
ber of used passenger cars financed 
was reported along with a gain of 
24 percent in dollar volume of 
paper acquired. New commercial 
vehicles financed dropped 45 per- 
cent in number, but gained 9 per- 
cent in dollar volume of paper 
acquired, from February, 1944. 

The number of used commercial 
cars financed during March, 1944, 
was up 15 percent over the number 
recorded for the preceding month, 
and the dollar volume of paper 
acquired rose 9 percent. 

The volume of retail automotive 
outstandings held by sales finance 
companies on March 31, 1944, was 
virtually the same as that reported 


eS 


Look up, son! At those white-starred 
planes, boring their swift lanes across the 


sky. 


There's a story there for you. About your 
country. About the kind of place it has been. 
And is. And can be for you. It goes like this: 


We had fighting planes back in 1918 too. 
Pretty good ones—for their time. 


But they weren’t as fast and couldn’t 
travel as far because they had only about 
half as much power per pound of engine. 


Even then, General Motors men were 
puzzling over such things as why engines 


“knocked” and why we didn’t 
get all the power we should 
from gasoline. 


After long trying, these GM 
men pried loose the secret of 
tetra-ethyl lead. Yes, the same 
“Ethyl” we see written on gas 
pumps today. And that un- 
locked a whole world of devel- 
opments not only in better 


at the end of February, 1944, it was 
pointed out. 

Of the wholesale automotive 
paper acquired by sales finance 
companies during March, the 
volume of new passenger and com- 
mercial cars was 15 percent higher 
than that reported for February, 
and the volume of used passenger 
and commercial cars increased 21 
percent. The volume of outstanding 
balances for this type of paper 
was almost the same as that held 
at the end of February. 

Diversified outstanding balances 
held by sales finance companies at 
the end of March, 1944, were in- 
creased 12 percent in volume for 
wholesale—other than automotive, 
but were slightly (2 percent) 
smaller for industrial, commercial, 
and farm equipment, and were 
down 5 percent for retail—other 
consumers’ goods. 

Paper acquired during March, 
1944, was 28 percent of the out- 
standing balances as of March 31, 
1944, for wholesale—other than 
automotive, 27 percent for whole- 


General Motors men would be last to 
claim all the credit for the plus-powered 
gasoline onr fliers use today. But because 
they wanted to provide more and better 
things for more people—in this case, 
more and quieter power from the aver- 
age man’s car—they opened the door to 
the magic of anti-knock compound to 
increase the power of any gasoline in 


which it is used. 


Now we have the 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG 


Buy War Bonds 


; More po 


motor fuels, but in quieter, more power- 
ful engines in which to use them. 


warplanes in the world, in 
part at least because of 
peacetime work on auto- 
mobile engines and fuels. 


More Curbs on Unions 


Favored by 60% 

DENVER.—More than six out 
of 10 Americans believe there 
should be more regulation of 
labor unions after the war, ac- 
cording to a survey just com- 
pleted by the University of 
Denver’s Research Center. The 
center issued a report compar- 
ing sentiment toward govern- 
ment regulation of labor unions 
in May 1942, with sentiment 
now. 

According to the report, 61 
percent now favor more regula- 
tion, an increase of 1 percent 
over 1942; 15 percent believe 
regulation should be the same 
as before the war, an increase 
of 3 percent; 9 percent believe 
there should be less regulation, 
an increase of 4 percent; 2 per- 
cent believe the answer depends 
on circumstances, a decrease of 
1 percent, and 18 percent are 
undecided, a decrease of 7 per- 
cent below 1942. 


sale automotive, 19 percent for 
retail automotive, 9 percent for 
industrial, commercial, and farm 
equipment, and 8 percent for retail 


—other consumers’ goods. 


Reduced Speed Urged 


In Postwar Period 


NEW YORK.—Postwar return to 
normal speed restrictions should 
be deferred until highways have 
been improved and mechanically 
defective vehicles junked, it was 
contended by Inspector Robert V. 
Annett, of the New York State 
Police, in an address at the annual 
spring meeting here (May 5) of 
the Eastern Conference of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators. 


“It is my belief,” he said, “we 
should not relax our present re- 
strictions to prewar levels until 
new production is in full swing 
and most of the vehicles now in 
service are junked and the high- 
ways have been repaired and 
properly maintained. 


“The great number of people not 
now driving automobiles because 
of having allowed their licenses to 
expire, or because of having dis- 
posed of their cars, will need 
closer supervision.when they again 


wer to you! 


Such work will continue. Why? Because 
here in America it has always been worth 


while for men to tackle hard jobs. 


They've known they could win a just 
reward for doing great things. 


That’s what built the peacetime America 
we're so proud of. It helped make our 
country strong in war. 


It will again make a wonderful land to 
live in when lasting Peace has been 


finally won! 


fastest 


CHEVROLET « 
CADILLAC e 


GENERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 
PONTIAC e¢ 
BODY BY FISHER 


OLDSMOBILE e« BUICK 
FRIGIDAIRE 


GMC TRUCK AND COACH 
Every Sunday Afternoon — GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR— NBC Network 


begin to drive cars. That is anothe 
argument in favor of retaining thé 
lower speed limit for quite some 
time after peace. 

“The main problem, as I see it} 
is to instill the need for retaining 
such restrictions in public officials 
who may be concerned rather tha 
for such officials to contribute to 
the general relaxation we kno 
will develop, so that the period o 
exaltation will not end in one of 
sadness and regret because 0 
deaths and injuries on the high- 
ways contributed to by magnani- 
mous but thoughtless persons.” 

The consensus expressed dur- 
ing ensuing discussion was that 
regional and zone speed limits of 
from 50 to 60 miles an hour 
would be safe, if postwar high- 
ways were in proper shape and 
outmoded motor vehicles were 
not permitted to operate. 

New York State Motor Vehicle 
Commissioner Clifford J. Fletcher 
indorsed Annett’s remarks and 
advocated regional postwar speed 
restrictions. 

Reexamination of drivers was 
discussed at an earlier session, with 
George W. Zeigler, chief inspector 
of the New Jersey Motor Vehicle 
Department, opposing any plan to 
reexamine “as a class apart” those 
discharged from the armed forces 
after the war. He held that there 
were “just as many people in civil- 
ian life in need of reexamination 
and special handling as there could 
ever be in the Army, Navy or 
Marine Corps,” and that special 
examinations for returning soldiers 
would be unfair. 

Zeigler noted it had been sug- 
gested that returning soldiers, 
trained, hardened and accustomed 
to killing, would look with disfavor 
on highway regulations and would 
give little thought to the value o 
human life as expressed in civilian 
terms. 

A resolution was adopted by the 
conference urging the public to 
continue to observe present war- 
time speed restrictions and to keep 
vehicles in repair in the interest 
of the war effort. If the present 
rate of passenger-car diminution 
continues, the resolution warned, 
thousands now being transported 
to and from work in private cars 
will be clamoring for space in pub- 
lic transportation facilities. 

Citing agreement among public 


agencies that 20,000,000 passenger 


car units “is the level belo 
which the war effort and essential 
civilian needs will begin to suffer 
from a lack of transportation,” the 
resolution added that “this level 
is alarmingly close at hand.” 


Truck Strike 
Ended in N. H. 


MANCHESTER, N. H.—(UTPS) 
—A 19-day tieup of long-distance 
truck lines in New Hampshire was 
ended recently when hundreds of 
members of Local 633, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers (AFL), decided to termi- 
nate their strike. 

The action followed a meeting 
here at which the Trucking Com- 
mission of the War Labor Board 
set May 24 and 26 as dates for 
hearings on the dispute between 
the union and truck owners. Gov. 
Robert O. Blood was present at 
the session. 


Engineering Appointments 
Made by White Motor 


CLEVELAND.—R. E. Busey, for- 
mer research engineer of White 
Motor Co., has been named de- 
velopment engineer succeeding 
Roger Weider who was recently 
elevated to executive bus engineer. 
Busey has been with the company 
for several years and has had ex- 


tensive experience in all phases of 


truck designing. 

L. W. Kinney, formerly project 
engineer of White, has been made 
field research engineer. 

The appointments were an- 
nounced by F. S. Baster, vice- 
president in charge of engineering. 


There are profit-making opportunities 
in AN Want Ads. See inside back-cover. 
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IN HIS TIME 
David Wark Griffith, ae 
of the human heart, oe 
new box-office millions wt 


. 9? 
his “Birth of 4 Nation. 


FIRST ro maxe NEW 


Until David Wark Griffith’s epic “Birth of a Nation“ blazed the trail to the hearts of new 
millions, the motion picture was the medium of a small minority. He found the movies 
a vehicle of slap-stick comedy and slap-stick emotion. He brought to the movies the 
genuine in emotional experience. He projected the universal beliefs of all men, the great 
truths, the great natural conflicts, and so made the motion picture the theatre of the 
whole people. 

Like the motion picture, magazines, too, 25 years ago, had not yet reached the hearts 
of the existing millions of Wage Earners. Then True Story, with its sincerity and realism, 
fostered a whole new field of publications, influencing the pattern of nearly all other 
general magazines, as well as radio and newspapers. 

Every month, for 25 years, True Story has travelled its own friendly path into the 
homes and hearts of Wage Earner families, bringing not only entertainment, but enlighten- 
ment and encouragement, a goal for better living. From them, it has received a loyalty 
and acceptance accorded no other magazine, an influence which makes the path smoother 
and shorter for advertisers who would gain the confidence of today’s and tomorrow’s 


most important audience. 


THE COMMON MAN WELL INFORMED Is THE GREATEST FORCE IN 
PRODUCING THE AMERICA WE WANT. 


Y RQ U F ¢ ! 0 PY FOR 25 YEARS THE WAGE EARNERS’ FAVORITE MAGAZINE 
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Marmon Gets 


New Truck 


Contract 


INDIANAPOLIS. — Officials of 
the Marmon-Herrington Co., pre- 
war builders of all-wheel - drive 
trucks, have announced that full- 
scale production is being resumed 
immediately, following receipt of a 
new contract for a large number 
of specially designed trucks for 
the Army. 


Activities in the plant at Indian- 
apolis have been curtailed some- 
what for the past two months, dur- 
ing which time the company has 
been tooling up and getting in 
materials for the new contract. 

Marmon-Herrington has_ de- 
signed and built thousands of mili- 
tary tanks, track-laying tractors 
and trucks for the United Nations 
since Pearl Harbor. It was one of 
the first automotive plants in the 
United States to achieve complete 
conversion to war production. 

Hundreds of Marmon-Herrington 
all-wheel-drive converted Ford 
trucks, “among the first to arrive” 
in North Africa, were in the fore- 
front of Allied advances from 
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THIS TOLEDO GROUP of Pontiac dealers was snapped while listening 


to a service message by Pontiac’s Acting Sales Manager Verne L 
starting at camera, are 


at a recent meeting. Left to right 
Coleman, Richard Nance, Sam 
G. W. Close jr. 


Egypt to Tunisia. The ability of 
these trucks to negotiate deep, 
loose desert sands with speed and 
dependability was one of the con- 
tributing factors in Gen. Montgom- 
ery’s great victories. 


The same types of Marmon- 
Herrington vehicles were widely 
purchased before the war, for use 
in the oil fields, in logging camps, 
for road construction, road mainte- 


“ Jeepers 
Creepers!” 


gasped the sales manager... 


Dixon, 


. Murray 
R. H. Roth, John 
. Brown and 


Charles Carroll, M. E 


nance, snow removal, etc. The 
company believes they should find 
an even greater market after the 
war. 


Now Ayers Motor Co. 


CHATTANOOGA, Tenn.—The name 
of the Cadillac-Oldsmobile Co. is 
changed to Ayers Motor Co., J. A. 
Ayers announces. There is no change 
in — management or per- 
sonnel. 


Have you had a look at the car owner survey section in The 


Milwaukee Journal 1944 Consumer Analysis? 


This survey shows that Milwaukee families want 57,976 new auto- 


mobiles within a year after they are again available. But don’t be 


fooled into thinking that you won’t have to sell ’em! Of the 57,976 
would-be buyers, 52,276 are willing to wait six months to a year after 
new cars are in the salesrooms. All of which indicates that they will 
not be stampeded into any hurried purchase of whatever becomes 
available. They'll still be “choosey” and the car they buy will depend 
largely on the re-selling job done by manufacturers in the newspaper 


that influences the buying in 9 out of 10 Milwaukee homes. 


of The 


‘Answer to Future’ 


Lincoln Hails Incentives, Assails 
Governmental Controls 


CLEVELAND.—Stating that “bu- 
reaucratic Washington seems in- 
tent in bringing about conditions 
similar to those experienced dur- 
ing periods of feudalism and slav- 
ery,” James F. Lincoln, president 
of Lincoln Electric Co., asserted 
recently that industry, under the 
present burden of governmental 
domination, cannot seriously plan 
anything aimed at postwar se- 
curity. He expressed these views 
in an address, “Incentives vs. Gov- 
ernmental Control,” before’ the 
Sales Executives Club of New 
York. 

“So far, all postwar planning 
appears based on the premise 
that by some alchemy, industry 
is going to give a job to every- 
one who wants it, at the wages 
the worker wants to be paid,” 
Lincoln said, adding “that is a 
rather large order for industry 
to handle.” 

In expressing the viewpoint that 
properly applied incentives are the 
only true answer to future employ- 


The car owner survey section 
Milwaukee 
1944 Consumer Analysis gives 
up-to-date facts on automobile 
ownership — buying plans of 
owners and non-owners—gaso- 
line and oil brand preference 
and factors which influence 
preference—car owner driving 
habits. Write The Milwaukee 
Journal for’a copy. Or tele- 
phone our representative, 
O’Mara & Ormsbee, Trinity 
1-5089 in Detroit; Caledonia 


Journal 


35-9544 in New York; Franklin 
1590 in Chicago. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


READ IN 64% 


OF ALL URBAN HOMES IN WISCONSIN 


ment and progress, he brought o 
the fact that any alternative mea 
a kind of employment similar to 
that experienced in the times q 
feudal-lords and slave-masters. 
“Both slavery and the feudal sys- 
tem answered the problem of sq 
cial security because there neve 
was a slave or feudal subject that 
was not supported in his old ag 
by his master, if he hadn’t been 
worked to death before that time 


The only difficulty with those sys@ 


tems was that we didn’t like them. 
The present industrial system, fo 
the first time in history, intro 
duced the difficulty of unemploy- 
ment.” 

“Industry is not now its own 
master. Government runs indus- 
try by edict. The controls now 
placed on industry are planned 
by our present government to 
continue after the war is over. 
Industry now makes what it is 
told to make by government. It 
uses the workers which govern- 
ment tells it to use. It pays them 
the wages which government, 
tells it to pay. Industry buys 
the material from the place 
where the governmeht tells it to 
buy and sells the finished prod- 
uct to the customer and at the 
price the government directs. 
Therefore, industry has no con- 
trol over its future.” 

An ardent supporter of incen 
tives in industry, Lincoln explained 
how this philosophy can achiev¢ 
remarkable success in developing 
man’s inherent abilities if given 
freedom without interference. H 
cited the example set in his own 
plant where the attitude had 
changed from working so man 
hours a day for so much money, 
into the desire of working to pro- 
duce a certain result. 

Copies of Lincoln’s address may 
be obtained from Lincoln Electri 
Co. 


Essential Users 
Now May Buy 
Hydrovac Brake 


SOUTH BEND. — Formerly 
“rationed” because military de 
mands absorbed the bulk of pro- 
duction, Hydrovac brakes, a revo- 
lutionary new one-unit system o 


vacuum power braking, can now 


be delivered in quantity to quali- 
fied users, it was disclosed her 
last week by Frank B. Willis, auto- 
motive sales director of the Bendix 
Products division of Bendix Avia: 
tion Corp. 


The improved BK Hydrovag 
brakes, which combine all the ele- 
ments of vacuum power braking 


into a single, compact unit, were 


pressed into service on American 
military vehicles three years ago 
and thus are new to genera 
civilian use, though they have been 
battle tested for millions of miles 
on world fighting fronts, Willis ex 
plained. 

“At present,” he stated, “our pro- 
duction on Hydrovac units is suf 
ficiently ahead of current military 
requirements to enable us, with 
army approval, to expand ou 
previously limited deliveries to 
qualified users in essential trans 
portation. 

“Until recently it was necessary 
for us to curtail deliveries of the 
units for industrial transportation 
replacements.” 

Hydrovac units produced at thd 
corporation’s plant here equip 
more than 500,000 military vehicles 
ranging from 1%-ton trucks td 
6 by 6 trucks and the famous 
amphibian ducks, it was stated. 


Scintilla Magneto 


Gets Army-Navy E 
SIDNEY, N. Y.—The Army-Navy 
production award for excellence ix 
war production has been presented 
to the Scintilla Magneto division o 
Bendix Aviation Corp. here. 
Among the war products this 
plant is manufacturing are fue 
pumps, injector nozzles, spark 
plugs, radio shielding and ignitions 
for internal combustion engines. 
incense ae 


Want to buy or sell 
cars? Classified Want Ads tece tune 
back cover) will solve your proble 
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pope SEE 


Fashion is a funny thing. Men revere it. But they won’t 
admit it. Catch a man checking up on himself in the 
mirror and he gives a guilty start. Tell him he looks like 
a fashion plate (even if it is a lie) and he’s your friend 
for life. The truth is men are vain as peacocks. 

Dudes and dandies we’ve always had. From ’way back. 
But the poor guy who wanted to dress well without look- 
ing like a plush stallion was always in trouble. No one 
to tell him whether his clothes were right or wrong. Not 
until Esquire came along to give him a hand. 


Esquire’s fashion editors jaunt hither and yon and 


bring ’em back alive. Authentic new wrinkles in wear- 
ables, we mean. Color fashion pictures are rushed into 
print. Men’s stores the country over tie in with Esquire’s 
current issue. Customers clamor for merchandise “as ad- 
vertised in Esquire”. Our phones jangle constantly, our 
mail chute’s clogged with reader inquiries on what’s 
correct. 

That’s the penalty for being the Men’s Fashion Author- 
ity. It’s only a part of what makes our readers feel so 
close to this unique magazine. But they freely and frankly 


admit that they benefit by it. And so do our advertisers. 


Esquire is not only a magazine...IT’S AN INSTITUTION 
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Vehicle Registrations Up 
3,685 in Massachusetts 


BOSTON. — Massachusetts had 
744,206 motor vehicles, exclusive of 
11,841 trailers, on its highways 
when the first quarter of 1944 
ended on March 31, according to 
the last report of the Motor 
Vehicle Registry Officials. In that 
same period of 1943 there were 
738,521 vehicles and 11,841 trailers. 

That there were 5,685 more ve- 
hicles in use this year than in 
1943 came as a _ surprise. The 
registered units included cars, 
buses and motorcycles totaling 635,- 
019 this year to 629,121 a year ago, 
a gain of 5,898. Trucks in 1943 
were 92,556 or 377 more than the 
92,179 in 1944. 

Last year there were 16,944 state, 
municipal, dealer, repair vehicle 
groups on the road against 17,018 
this year, or 74 more. These figures 
are the actual totals of vehicles in 
use. Each year thousands of ve- 
hicles change hands and_e re- 
registrations are issued for them. 

In 1943 the total for cars reached 
11,844, or 567 more than: the 11,277 
this year. For trucks the re-issues 


in 1943 were 872 and this year 
dropped to 712, or 160 less. These 
figures jump the total registra- 
tions for 1943 to 751,237 and 756,- 
195 this year, or a gain of 4,958. 

In 1943, 7,233 original and 154,- 
488 reissued drivers’ licenses to- 
taled 161,721. This year the figures 
were 10,316 original and 158,772 re- 
issued licenses, a jump of 7,367. It 
may have been due to many war 
workers and men in the armed 
forces being here with cars. 

In March, 1943, 25,519 registra- 
tions were issued against 23,729 
this year. Of the last year totals, 
6,267 were re-issues so the net cars 
and trucks listed were 19,252. This 
year there were 4,983 re-issues 
bringing the net down to 18,746, or 
506 less than March, 1943. 

Last year there was much talk 
about a drop in revenue for reg- 
istering motor vehicles that was 
expected to run into the thousands. 
In 1943 the state gathered in $4,- 
266,116. This year it reached $4,- 
266,950. The state, however, is los- 
ing millions in gas revenue. 


Colo. Governor Asks 
Service-Tax Repeal 


DENVER. — The automobile 
industry in Colorado is inter- 
ested in the fact that Gov. 
Vivian recommended last week 
repeal of the state’s 2 percent 
service tax. 

“In 1937, when the state was 
on the verge of bankruptcy, the 
Legislature passed the service 
tax,” the governor said. “Re- 
ceipts have since been allocated 
to the general fund. As a re- 
sult, conditions existing at that 
time have been completely alle- 
viated. The state is now in the 
best financial condition in its 
history. The financial crisis has 
passed and at the present time 
there is a surplus in the general 
fund of approximately five and 
a half million dollars.” 


Normal return from the serv- 
ice tax is $1,200,000, but this has 
been increased in the last three 
years by particularly heavy re- 
ceipts from the _ construction 
industry. Last year it was 
$1,400,000. 


i But Above February Tr 


March Truck Tonnage 
Below °43 Figure 


WASHINGTON.—Tonnage figures 
released last week by the Ameri- 
can Trucking Assns. reveal that 
the volume of freight transported 
by motor carriers in March slipped 
below the level of the correspond- 
ing month in the preceding year 
for the first time since September, 
1940. 

The decline was trifling, however, 
only 0.3 percent, and a continued 
high rate of activity was indicated 
by a gain of 10.4 percent over 
February of this year. 

Reports received by ATA from 
355 motor carriers in 47 states and 
the District of Columbia showed 
that those trucking lines trans- 
ported an aggregate of 2,906,229 
tons in March, compared with 
2,632,966 in February and 2,915,788 
in March, 1943. 

The ATA index figure, computed 
on the basis of the average month- 


How to take a tires temperature 


HE TIRE shown here is running a 
FT ecuaere 210 degrees. But that 
doesn’t mean it’s in poor health. That 
temperature is normal for a synthetic 
tire on the road. 

That's about 30 degrees higher than 
a natural rubber tire would run under 
similar conditions. 

This difference between the running 
temperatures of synthetic tires and those 
came from natural rubber is not. new. 
B. F. Goodrich engineers have studied 
it for many years. And this difference is 
very important. For heat destroys rubber. 
And the flexing of a tire as it rotates on 
the road always raises its temperature. 
These B. F. Goodrich men learned much 
more about synthetic rubber trom the 
80,000,000-mile road test they began 
in 1940. To make this test under actual 
driving conditions they built and sold 


This tire “‘thermometer’’ 
told engineers synthetic 
rubber was a hotter 
proposition than they 
might have imagined 


thousands of passenger-car tires in which 
more than half the natural rubber was 
replaced by synthetic. Private car owners 
and companies bought these tires, drove 
them, kept careful records. 

By the time war forced our country to 
build synthetic tires, B. F. Goodrich had 
many of the answers. For they had al- 
ready sold the first tires containing any 
synthetic ever offered to American car 
Owners. 


Today B. F. Goodrich tires for pas- 


senger cars are all-synthetic (98%) and 
are almost as good as pre-war tires. 
Truck tires aren't yet as good, espe- 
cially in intercity service with overloads, 
but are being improved day by day. 

If you are eligible for tires, see* your 
B. F. Goodrich dealer or Silvertown 
store. They have the best synthetic tires 
made today. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 


Akron, Ohio. es4 


BE Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 


ly tonnage of the reporting car- 
riers for the three-year period o 
1938-40 as representing 100, figured 
out at 187.50 for March, compared 
with 173.01 for the previous month 


Motor carriers of general freight 
accounted for most of the modes 
recession in tonnage betwee 
March of this year and the like 
month of 1943. That class of truck 
ing companies, handling 83 percent 
of all tonnage for the month, turn- 
ed in a decline of 1.9 percent fro 
March of last year, although their 
volume increased 9.5 percent over 
February. 


WMC Official 
Sees Drop in 
Manpower Need 


NEW YORK.—Forecasting a 
“partial demobilization” as _ the 
next phase in the manpower pic 
ture, Lawrence A. Appley, execu- 
tive director of the War Manpower 
Commission, said in an address 
here recently that total war pro- 
duction has reached a leveling-off 
period, “with red lights flashing on! 
many schedules.” 


Appley, who also is WMC deputy, 
chairman, told the New York state 
branch of the Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers, that the current 
“plateau” period of production be- 
gan in January and will close with 
the end of a successful invasion 
of Europe. 


“Not only has war production 
reached its peak,” he said, “but 
there is even a slight decrease in 
totals. Sudden adjustments, many, 
of them unanticipated, are taking 
place frequently and rapidly within 
the total. This creates a situation 
of not knowing what is wanted 
when or where from one week to 
the next, and makes the problem 
of supplying manpower a most 
difficult one.” 

Predicting that partial demobili- 
zation would follow the defeat of 
Germany and might mean a drop 
in output of as much as 35 percent, 
Appley said the first signs of the 
expected decline were cancellation 
of contracts for component parts 
of war equipment scheduled for 
completion in 1945. 


“Whether there is to be com- 
plete demobilization of war pro- 
duction activities,” he pointed out,@ 
“will be determined by the course 
of action decided at the peace 
tables.” 


Appley emphasized that his re- 
marks should not be interpreted as 
meaning that the manpower prob- 
lem had been solved. He said 
shifting demands of the armed 
forces made the manpower ques- 
tion more difficult than ever to 
answer. 


Answering critics of the “man- 
power muddle,” he declared that a 
large part of the confusion was 
caused by the fact that wartime 
production chiefs were unable to 
plan ahead and to estimate condi- 
tions of supply and demand as in 
peacetime. 


Jeep Tales 


Willys Starts Contest 
On War Experiences 


TOLEDO.—The 3,000 employes 
of Willys-Overland Motors now in 
the armed forces have been invited 
to participate in a contest based 
on their fighting experiences with 
the Jeep they formerly helped to 
turn out. 

The competition, announced last 
week by Ward M. Canaday, presi- 
dent, was outlined to the com- 
pany’s servicemen in a letter sug- 
gesting that they relate “the most 
interesting or dramatic incident in 
which you either took part or 
heard about in which the perform- 
ance of the Jeep has figured.” 

Phillip C. Nash, president of the 
University of Toledo; Grove Pat- 
terson, a local publisher, and Rich- 
ard Lennihan, president of the La- 
Salle and Koch Co., will select the 
prize-winning entries for which 
war bonds will be given. 





AIRCRAFT NEWS 
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Foods Offer 


Readymade Field 


By Charles Evans 


Aviation Editor 


ONE FIELD of transportation, readymade for the air- 
plane for postwar development, is the better distribution 


of perishable foods. 


Harry W. Protzeller, engineer of Fairmount, Minn., has 
plans for a nationwide organization to transport perishable 


foods by air, quick-freezing 
them en route. Various in- 


dividuals interested in air 
transport recently gathered in De- 
troit to discuss only that one 
topic, rushing perishable foods 
from sources of supply to markets. 
A similar conference of air trans- 
port experts in Chicago limited 
their consideration to other forms 
of freight recently, and there are 
a dozen plans for special planes 
for this purpose, some of them 
already in the drafting stage. 


Meanwhile, the old world suffers 


tion just as it always has suffered, 
and it may be that the airplane 
will have a partial answer immedi- 
ately after the war, and eventually, 
a complete answer. 

* * * 


Controlling Pressure, 


Temperature 


PROTZELLER POINTS out 
that 80,000,000,000 ton miles of 
perishable food is annually trans- 
ported in this country, the vehicles 
used being refrigerated trucks and 
refrigerated freight cars. If all 
that huge load were carried in rail- 
road cars, it would take some 
235,000 cars. The railroads now 
have some 175,000 such cars. If it 
were all transported in refrigerated 
trucks, it would take about 450,000 
such trucks. 

If, however, using the system 
which he proposes, all this load 
were shifted into the air, Prot- 
zeller estimates it would require 
17,400 airplanes. He agrees at 
once that this is unlikely, but 
assumes that the airplane can 
get a fourth of this business 
within a reasonable time after 
the war. A potential use for 
4,000 airplanes in the disturbed 
postwar period is something to 
make air transport people sit 
down and think hard. 

Temperatures in the air drop 
3.26 degrees with every thousand 
feet ascended. Thus at 70 degrees 
on the ground where garden vege- 
tables are grown, the temperature 
straight above the garden at 20,000 
feet is near zero. Five hundred 
miles away, where the market is, 
the ground temperature may be 50, 
and at 20,000, the temperature 15 
degrees below zero. However, it 
is not as simple as it sounds, 
Protzeller points out, because the 
change in pressure must be consid- 
ered. At 20,000 feet the juice of 
an apple or orange would ooze 
from the peeling. His plan pro- 
poses control of temperature and 
pressure through use of a special 
container easily attached to the 
airplane or built into an airplane 
especially designed. 
Ba * * 


Cites Advantages 


Of Container 


HE PROPOSES the special con- 
tainer, a teardrop-shaped design 
for use with present day airplanes, 
assuming that some of them will 
be available for such use as soon 
as hostilities stop. For the average 
transport planes of today, two 
such containers, each carrying 
about 4,500 pounds of produce, 
would be used, attached to the 
lower side of the wing at the point 
of the center of pressure. Inside 
each one is a pump to control 
pressure automatically, until the 
produce is frozen, after which the 
louvres of the container may be 
opened at any pressure without 
harm to the contents. 

Arriving at a destination, the 
plane is relieved of its load and 
the containers wheeled into a 
storage room, whence the quick- 
frozen packages of food eventu- 
ally are taken to the retail 
counters. Claiming several ad- 
vantages for his method, Prot- 
zeller says it can be adapted for 


use on highway trucks, on re- 
frigerator cars, and in existing 
quick-freezing plants on _ the 
ground. 

The economics of the plan are 
worthy of as much serious thought 
as the aerodynamic features. Prot- 
zeller suggests that the flexibility 
of the airplane makes flights be- 
tween various markets and pro- 
ducing areas over the country 
economically feasible. He suggests, 
as a sample, planes loaded with 
the fine berries of the great North- 
west section flying to the Midwest. 


4 
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AEROTEL FOR FUTURE FLYERS. National system of “air roads’’ will 
be dotted by_ combined country club and hotel resorts after the war, predicts 
William A. Mara of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. Picture shows a 
model of typical ‘‘aerotel’’ and highway approaches. The air strip, forming 
an “X,” has a surface of well-drained turf surrounded by hangars and 
service facilities. Hangar for small seaplanes adjoins the beach. Mara 
advocates 20,000 new air strips at a cost of ,000, 


There, the plane picks up dairy| seafood, the landing is again in the 
products and proceeds to the East| Midwest, and the product out of 
Coast. Returning with a load ofj| that section for the West Coast is 


[1's done by such mechanisms as you see in t 


23 
| 
| dairy products or vegetables. There 
j}are great variations of this cycle, 
he points out, depending on the 
seasons for special crops in any 
part of the country. 
+ . + 


What to Do 
With Warplanes? 


AT CHICAGO, the air freight 
conferees forecast a reduction of 
air freight rates from 88 cents a 
ton mile as it was in 1939 to 
around 25 cents a ton mile in the 
postwar years. Their imagination 
as to loads, however, was limited 
to such things as have already 
made up most of our air freight—. 
electrotypes, newspapers, wearing 
apparel, films, ete., and certain 
special luxury items on which 
extra freight rates can be charged. 

The average flight, according to 
these conferees, will be 675 miles 
in the postwar years, as against 
an average of 925 in 1939. Prot- 
zeller estimates that an average 
flight of 500 miles will be adequate 
to make use of his system prac- 
tical. Depending on the size of the 
packages in which the product is 
flown, the freezing time is 20 min- 
utes to two hours, he estimates. 


Bu War Bonds and Stamps— 
crush the Axis. 


t the plane’s flaps and 
thly and dependably 


he picture. 


They are called Lear Actuators. 


They are powerful. Some can 


push up to 79,000 pounds, 


They are light. That's a “must” in aircraft. 
They are small. They have to fit in available space. 


A good many precofiteived 


notions had to go by the. 


board to meet all these requirements, For example, the 


little electric motor that runs them is full of revolutio 


engineering refinements, 


Every man and every 
all the motors and actua 


deliver for Uncle Sam's ¢ 


Even this small actuator 
weighing but 3.3 pounds 


can move 1200 pounds. 


minute we have 


tors that we would 
reraft, 


nary 


now can't make 
like to 
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ie : / war good 
wane ran AyDOMOBTLES ARE BUILT 


guick WILL BUILD THEM 


HE SAID: WE THANK ALL YOU FOLKS 
FOR DOING A SWELL JOB” 


The Army doesn’t endorse any product. Neither may “We 8 of that bomber thank all you folks for 
any of its personnel. doing a good job on them engines. We can’t lose with 


folks like you all that are making them engines.” 
But here at Buick we get letters from people who’ve 


learned that Buick powers the Liberator. No heroics. No colorful writing about bursting flak, 


riddled wings, vicious enemy attack. 
And there’s one that holds a special place with us be- 


cause of what shines through its direct and homely phras- Just faith. Good, solid American trust in every word! 


ing. It reads, in essence: 
What honest American can fail to put his 


“This bomber I was in had Buick’s Pee. best into any task, big or little, with faith 
bomber engines. Well we got shot up hn’ < Ei * : like that riding on what he does? 
bad . . . Our engines were shot up ao 
bad too . . . They held out just ri AAS — eye Buick powers the Liberator. And as 
long enough to get us back to Uh Ie long as we do, we'll do the best job 
our base. Seg we’ve ever done on anything. 


of 


of 
ERs tHe weer™ 


wat ' 
° Your poLtaRs 


The Army-Navy “E” | proudly flies over Buick plants. 


BUICK owision of GENERAL MOTORS 


Every Sunday Afternoon—GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 


*As of May 15, 1944, Buick has built more than 
45,000 Pratt & Whitney aircraft engines. 
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330,000,000 Miles Saved 


In °43 Official 


WASHINGTON.—A mileage sav- 
ing of almost 330,000,000 miles, in 
comparison with 1941 travel, was 
made during 1943 as a result of 
state government reductions in of- 
ficial automobile travel, the Office 
of Price Administration announced 
last week. 

This huge mileage reduction, 
OPA said, is equivalent to savings 
of about 22 million gallons of gaso- 
line, 44,000 tires, almost 5,500 auto- 
mobiles and 15 million dollars. 

These results were revealed in a 
report on the operation of the 
Government Mileage Conservation 
Program for the entire year of 
1943. The report shows the follow- 
ing accomplishments in detail: 

1—During 1943 returns from 42 
states and the District.of Columbia 
show that automobile travel 
amounted to a little more than 
700,000,000 miles, while during 1941 
more than a billion miles were 
driven. 

2—In the last quarter of 1943— 
from Oct. 1 to Dec. 31—38 states 
and the District of Columbia re- 


SCHRADER 


1. Valve Cap body or shell. 

2. Brass Swivel Plate allows Cap 
Shell to turn independently of 
rubber washer as Cap is applied. 
This assures proper seating of 
washer and prevents distortion. 
3.Brass Dome-Shaped Plate pro- 
vides an indestructible chamber 


Schrader 


CONTROLS 


FEATURES 
for safe clearance of valve core 


in. 
5. Molded Rubber Washer seals 
valve mouth whenCapis screwed 
on firmly by hand; while rubber 
between brass plates 2 and 3 
provides spring action to main- 
tain positive seal. 


State Driving 


ported savings of almost 80,000,000 
miles, amounting to a 33 percent 
reduction under the same period 
in 1941. 

3—-During 1943, 13 states suc- 
ceeded in reaching the goal of the 
mileage-reduction program by low- 
ering their official mileage by 40 
percent or more. The states and 
the percentage reductions follow: 
New Hampshire, 64 percent; South 
Carolina, 60; Connecticut, 56; 
North Dakota, 48; South Dakota, 
47; Nevada, 45; New Mexico, 42; 
Idaho, 41; Washington, 41; Mis- 
souri, 40; Montana, 40; Wyoming, 
40, and Arizona, 40. 

“This latest report on the opera- 
tion of the mileage program in 
1943 clearly indicates the outstand- 
ing job that is being done in saving 
large quantities of vitally needed 
gasoline, tires and automobiles,” 
Col. Bryan Houston, deputy ad- 
ministrator for rationing, said. 

“Credit for the job belongs to all 
of the state mileage administra- 
tors, cooperating with the state 
governors and other Officials. Only 


through the combined efforts of 
all was it possible to achieve these 
excellent results.” 


Three states—Pennsylvania, IIli- 
nois and South Carolina—reduced 
their mileage by more than 20,- 
000,000 miles during 1943, and eight 
others reported savings ranging 
from 10,000,000 to 20,000,000. These 
states are: Connecticut, Indiana, 
California, Michigan, Missouri, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey and 
Ohio. 


Crisconi Is Elected 


Director of PATA 


PHILADELPHIA. — John Cris- 
coni has been elected a director of 
the Philadelphia Automobile Trade 
Assn. to fill a vacancy. Other di- 
rectors are William L. Greer, T. 
P. Lowry jr., W. S. Townsend, Al 
Jacobs, L. C. Krisher, E. J. Powell, 
Ed Bauer and J. E. Wolfington. 


Officers of the association are 
Martin Bury, president; Ray Son- 
neborn, vice-president; Ed J. 
Ronan, secretary, and R. E. Nitt- 
inger, treasurer. Terms of the of- 
ficers expire Dec. 31, 1944. 


Want to buy or sell new or used 
cars? Classified Want Ads (see inside 
back cover) will solve your problem. 


Safeguards on Surpluses 


Better Business Bureaus Urge Action 
To Avert Speculation 


NEW YORK. — Establishment 
now of safeguards regarding the 
postwar disposition of surplus 
products was urged in a resolution 
adopted here recently by the war 
activities committee of the Na- 
tional Assn. of Better Business 
Bureaus. 

To avert recurrence of conditions 
that followed the last war, the 
committee urged that “identifica- 
tion of surplus consumer goods 
when released to civilians be sur- 
rounded by adequate safeguards 
as to its actual character as Army 
or Navy merchandise, and of sec- 
ond hand, or reject character. In- 
formation should be given as to 
its source and material character- 
istics and it should be made avail- 
able to established channels of 
legitimate trade to prevent specu- 
lation and profiteering.” 

Belief was expressed by the com- 
mittee that the government should 
check buyers to see if they were in 
legitimate businesses prior to their 
attempts to purchase the surplus 


: of tire air pressure, means extra tire wear, and added cost to 
your customers. But you can help cut this loss, and keep their 
cars rolling, by applying a Sealing Valve Cap to every tire serviced. 


Schrader Sealing Valve Caps screwed down finger-tight, are de- 
signed to maintain a positive seal. This seal keeps air pressure in 
and keeps dirt out. Vibration will not loosen the cap. It will not 


work off. 


To help conserve your customers’ valuable rubber do these three 


things: 


First: Make sure every tire you service is equipped with a 
Schrader Sealing Valve Cap. 


Second: Whenever you check tire pressures, replace the 
Valve Caps. 


Third: Tell your customers why you are applying Schrader 


age and prevents hours of roadside delay. 


Valve Caps. It means dollars saved in additional tire mile- 


*When a Schrader Sealing Valve Cap is tightened with full finger strength, a downward 


force of about 50 pounds is exerted against the top of the valve mouth. The actual effective 


THE AIR 


contact surface between cap washer and valve mouth is about 1/40 of a square inch. Mul- 


tiplying 50 pounds by 40 gives the equivalent per-square-inch pressure—2,000 pounds. 


SCHRADER TIRE VALVE CAPS 


Guaranteed Air-Tight Up to 250 Pounds Pressure 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Division of Scovill Manufacturing Company, Incorporated, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


material. It also was felt that per- 
haps materials unwanted here by 
legitimate firms could be shipped 
abroad, although no specific recom- 
mendations were made along this 
line. 

It was recalled that profiteering 
and considerable misrepresentation 
resulted after the First World War 
when surplus goods were dumped 
into the civilian market to any- 
body who wanted to buy them. 


The association also reeommend- 
ed by resolution that government 
authorities inform the public of 
the probable lapse of time before 
goods will be available when re- 
leasing frozen materials. It was 
noted that considerable confusion 
had resulted when WPB announced 
the releasing of various articles, 
with retailers virtually clearing 
their shelves of the so-called “vic- 
tory models,” consumers rushing 
to buy unfrozen articles, and manu- 
facturers being besieged with 
orders. It was held this problem 
could easily be solved if some idea 
of when these goods would be 
available also is given when the 
unfreezing is reported. 


Goodyear Starts 
Work on P-38 


Tail Surfaces 


AKRON. — Goodyear Aircraft 
Corp., now turning out Corsairs 
and blimps for the Navy, will make 
twin tail surfaces for Army P-38 
Lightning fighters, the company 
announced last week. 


The P-38 contract will result in 
the fourth major conversion of 
production facilities since the war 
started and the second one this 
year at the aircraft plant. 


The company, long a leading pro- 
ducer of wheels and brakes for a 
great many types of planes, has 
been making parts for the Gruman 
Hellcats, Martin PBM’s and other 
fighting craft, while the parent 
company, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., has been producing airplane 
tires, bullet-seal fuel tanks, fuel 
hose and other rubber parts for 
aircraft. 


The P-38 tooling up, now under 
way, will occupy floor space for- 
merly used by the airship assembly 
line, as that contract nears 
completion. 


Butler Named 
To Houde Post 


BUFFALO.—Appointment of 
George J. Butler as purchasing 
agent of the Houde engineering 
division of the Houdaille-Hershey 
Corp. was announced last week 
by Vernon E. Walters, general 
manager. 


For the past seven years, Butler 
was supervisor of materials and 
construction of the J. H. Williams 
& Co. plant here. His earlier busi- 
ness experience included several 
years as purchasing agent of the 
Stewart Motor Truck Co., which he 
joined in 1929. Previously he had 
been director of purchases for the 
Locomobile Co. and also assistant 
supervisor of materials for Durant 
Motors. 


Britain to Adopt 
U. S. Training Methods 


DETROIT. — Frank H. Perkins, 
assigned by the British Ministry of 
Labor to study “Training Within 


Industry” methods in the United 
States, is now holding test classes 
in the Chrysler-Jefferson plant 
under the supervision of R. S. 
Dotson, of the Plant Industrial 
Education department, and _ the 
local office of the Training Within 
Industry service of the War Man- 
power Commission. 


The plan is for Perkins to head 
a similar program in the United 
Kingdom. There has been con- 
siderable training of foremen and 
other supervisory personnel in 
Britain but no such streamlined 
program as that used in America 
has been employed. 


It takes a strong fish to swim against 
the current, and a good dealer to 
satay in business now! 
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Car Conservation Urged Tr 


N.J. Registrations Drop 
152,736 in Two Years 


TRENTON, N. J.—Revealing that 

152,736 passenger cars have dis- 
appeared from New Jersey streets 
and highways since the outbreak 
of war, State Motor Vehicle Com- 
missioner Arthur W. Magee has 
warned New Jersey motorists to 
take better care of their cars for 
the duration or face a_ serious 
breakdown in transportation. 
_ New Jersey passenger car reg- 
istrations totaled 879,696 at the 
close of the 1943 license year on 
March 31, representing a 15 per- 
cent drop from the 1,032,432 total 
of 1941, according to Magee. 

Some of the missing 152,736 ve- 
hicles were transferred to out-of- 
state owners, many were damaged 
beyond repair in accidents while 
others simply passed the stage of 
usefulness and ended on the junk- 
pile, he said. 

“The how and why of their dis- 
appearance is unimportant,” he de- 
clared. “The important thing is 
that the state’s passenger car 
stockpile has diminished 15 per- 
cent in two years with no prospect 
of replenishment. It means that 
unless motorists do _ everything 
possible to preserve their cars both 
through proper maintenance and 


61,838 Maryland 
War Workers — 
Get Extra Gas 


BALTIMORE. — (UTPS) — In 
Maryland, local War Price and 
Rationing Boards have given out B 
and C gasoline rations to 61,838 
motorists who drive to employment 
at 275 different war-essential 
plants, state OPA headquarters re- 
vealed last week. 

Chief of the OPA’s rationing di- 
vision, J. William Eggleston, said 
that 275 transportation committees 
have been organized in as many 
war industries and services in the 
state. 

Approval of these applications 
for occupational driving gasoline 
for the 61,838 drivers have come 
from these committees. The aver- 
age amount of passengers carried 
by each of these autos is 3.3, ac- 
cording to OPA records. 

OPA officials emphasized that 
the 61,838 applications approved 
by the transportation committees 
do not cover all occupational driv- 
ing gasoline issued since many 
plants or other places of employ- 
ment do not have transportation 
committees. 


Goodrich Plant 
Tops 50,000 Tons 


AKRON.—About 50,000 tons of 
general-purpose rubber have been 
produced in the government syn- 
thetic rubber plant in Louisville 
by B. F. Goodrich Co., it is an- 
nounced by W. S. Richardson, gen- 
eral manager of the company’s 
Chemical division. 

B. F. Goodrich operates two 
other synthetic rubber plants and 
was responsible for the construc- 
tion of government plants having 
an annual capacity of 255,000 tons, 
including Port Neches, Tex., the 
largest in the world. 

The company began its work in 
synthetic rubber in 1926 and sold 
tires in which synthetic rubber 
was used as early as 1940. 


Raybestos-Manhattan 


Appoints Smith, Davis 

PASSAIC, N. J.—Sumner Simp- 
son, president of Raybestos-Man- 
hattan, Inc., announces the election 
of Harry E. Smith, general man- 
ager of the Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. division, and Robert B. Davis, 
general manager of the Raybestos 
division, Stratford, Conn., as vice- 
presidents of Raybestos-Manhat- 
tan, Inc. Both Smith and Davis 
are members of the board of direc- 
tors. 

Stockholders, at their annual 
meeting, reelected all directors of 
the corporation. Other officers of 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., headed 
by Simpson, president, were also 
reelected. 


care and by avoiding accidents, 
the next few years will see a lot 
of empty garages in New Jersey. 

“In this connection I cannot 
urge too strongly that motorists 
take advantage of the free inspec- 
tion service provided at the test- 
ing stations. Once a car has been 
officially inspected during the year, 
it can be presented as often as the 
owner desires for’ reinspection, 
without cost.” 

A breakdown of the registration 
decrease by counties did not show 
any uniform pattern. The drop 
varied all the way from 2 percent 
in rural Warren County to 23 per- 
cent in Atlantic County, the shore 
area in which Atlantic City is lo- 
cated. 

The heavily populated and in- 
dustrial counties of Essex and 
Hudson, in which Newark and 
Jersey City are located, showed de- 
creases of 15 and 21 _ percent, 
respectively. 


INTERNATIONAL MODELS KR-11 (double-reduction drive) and KS-11 
(2-speed rear axle) now in production are a part of the limited number of 
new trucks being built by International Harvester under governmental 
order for essential civilian users who qualify for new vehicles under ODT 
priority. Three of five International KR-11 motor trucks shown were recently 
delivered to Huron Horine, of Picher, Okla., who operates a fleet of 28 
Internationals and specializes in hauling zinc and lead ore in the important 
Tri-State mining district. 


9 division manager of bus sales by 
Bass Heads Mack’s the Mack-International Corp. His 


Central Division headquarters will be in Chicago. 

CHICAGO.—Cone T. Bass, for-| Bass joined the company in 1925 
merly St. Louis branch manager,|#S 4n assistant service foreman at 
has just been appointed as central|the Dallas branch. 


| SAE Meeting 
To Include 


Aeronautics 


NEW YORK.—Scope of the 
SAE’s National Aircraft Engineer- 
ing & Production Meeting sched- 
uled for Oct. 5-7 at Los Angeles 
has been expanded to include air 
transport engineering and_ the 
name changed to SAE National 
Aeronautic meeting. 


Three sessions added to the 
meeting program will be sponsored 
by the newly-organized SAE Air 
Transport Engineering Activity, 
which is coordinating its undertak- 
ings with those of the established 
SAE Aircraft and SAE Aircraft 
Engine Engineering Activities. 

The new activity has announced 
that it plans to concern itself with 
engineering aspects of the safety, 
economy, reliability, and conve- 
nience of air transport and of air- 
craft, and that its schedule will 
supplement the schedules of the 
two other activities. 


It takes a strong fish to swim against 
the current, and a good dealer to 
stay in business now! 


“I would not like to be without TIME and 
its remarkably complete weekly picture 


of what is going on in these eventful days. 


Its coverage of world battlefronts is, in 


my opinion, consistently outstanding—both 


99 
as reporting and as current literature. 





28 
Contract Carriers 


Face New Rule 


In Massachusetts 


BOSTON. — The Massachusetts 
Department of Public Utilities has 
issued a new ruling requiring that 
all contracts calling for increases 
Over the charges prevailing in 
March, 1942, shall be filed with the 
department at least 30 days prior 
to the effective date of the con- 
tract. The contract shall contain a 
statement to the effect that it 
shall become effective 30 days 
after filing it with the department, 
subject to such further suspension 
of the effective date thereof as 
ordered by the department. 


The Office of Price Administra- 
tion must also be given 30 days’ 
notice of such increase and the 
contract carriers shall also consent 
in writing to the timely inter- 
vention by OPA in any proceedings 
before the department with respect 
to any increase over the highest 
level prevailing in March, 1942. 

Every such contract shall con- 
tain a provision subjecting the 
rates therein to review and deter- 
mination by the department. 

The carrier shall also submit to 


Pollard Chevrole 


AUT 


AVERAGING 45 ROUNDTRIPS 
city limits of Houston and the 
17 tractor-trailer buses of the Ship 


attractive stewardesses, is carrying shipbuilders, at the rate of 


month. The Shipyard Bus Lines Co. 


Co., Houston, and 


the department at the time of filing 
the contract a copy of the above- 
mentioned notice. A failure to 
submit such notice and consent or 
to comply with the provisions of 
this vote shall be cause for the 
department to reject any contract 
not so filed. 

Up until the passage of this new 
ruling, the department was re- 
quiring that a contract carrier re- 
ceive the approval of OPA prior 


DILEMMA 
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DELUGE 


So comprehensive is the coverage your cus- 


tomer receives when his car is financed by 


Universal C.I.T. that even if his automobile is 


damaged by a flood, within the territorial limits 


of his policy, his loss will be fully compensated. 


His “driving ease” will be substantially in- 


OPMUVUUMUANIN UAC 


® Low Financing Cost 


® Nationwide 
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pee day over a 25-mile route between the 
rown Shipbuilding Co. yards, 
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complete with 

00,000 per 
Pollard, of 
way trucks. 


yard us Lines Co., 


was organized by on 
comprises converted haula 


to the increased 
contract. 


The department is now in a 
position, upon compliance on the 
part of the contract carrier with 
the provisions of the vote, to ac- 
cept for filing contracts which 
contain increases over the highest 
level in effect in March of 1942. 


filing of an 


It takes a strong fish to swim against 
the current, and a good dealer to 
stay in business now! 


Nation Still Growing Tr 


Business Seen Setting 


lts Sights Too Low 


WASHINGTON. — Most business | 


men are not setting their postwar 
marketing sights high enough to 
achieve anything like full employ- 
ment, according to an article on 
“Expanding Middle Income Mar- 
kets” appearing in the current 
issue of Domestic Commerce, offi- 


¢| cial publication of the Department 


of Commerce. 


The author, S. Morris Livingston, 
chief of the National Economics 
unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, points out that 
a realistic appraisal of postwar 
markets must take into considera- 
tion the fact that our country is 
still growing, and adds: 

“There were about 6 million 
more people either employed or 
actively seeking employment in 1940 
than in 1929. The war is influenc- 
ing this trend in a number of ways 
but the net permanent effect will 
be an extension of about the same 


creased by the knowledge that through you, 


his Universal C.I.T. dealer, he has received the 


most complete over-all protection any financ- 


ing service provides. That’ 


s the kind of good- 


will that builds business for Universal C.I.T. 


dealers. 
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rate of growth to the postwar 
period. 

“The productivity of these work- 
ers also is increasing. Even with 
the shorter hours in 1941 the out- 
put per employed person was 
roughly 25 percent greater than in 
1929. There is every reason to ex- 
pect this trend to continue after 
the war.” 

Livingston declares that the war 
is demonstrating that prewar pro- 
duction and prewar markets are 
poor guides for postwar planning. 
He predicts that by 1947 the pro- 
duction potential will be 40 to 50 
percent above actual production in 
1940 and 70 to 80 percent above the 
average for the five years 1935 
through 1939. 

Faced with this enormous poten- 
tial, he finds that most postwar 
planning tends to go to one or both 
of two extremes, adding: 

“Both extremes are untenable. 
The truth lies somewhere between 
them. The universal recognition of 
the desirability of ‘full’ employ- 
ment does not guarantee the ac- 
complishment. A national output 
somewhat short of this goal would 
still affect profoundly most lines 
of business.” 

The high level of productive em- 
ployment accepted as a goal by 
both business and government lead- 
ers is necessarily an aggregate of 
detailed industry totals which by 
any prewar standards appear fan- 
tastic. Livingston adds: 

“Dodging the question as _ to 
whether we, as a nation, have the 
wit to achieve ‘full’ employment, it 
is apparent that the increase in 
buying power under those circum- 
stances, particularly in the middle 
income brackets, would be equally 
fantastic. Therefore, there is need 
for much more imagination in 
analyzing the potential postwar 
demand for goods.” 


Bureau Keeps 


Studebaker’s 
Dealers Posted 


SOUTH BEND. — Studebaker’s 
Wartime Information Service, 
widely used and appreciated by 
Studebaker dealers for its speed 
and reliability, is continuing to 
keep Studebaker dealers quickly 
informed of major developments, 
K. B. Elliott, vice-president, re- 
vealed last week. 

Ever since the procurement di- 
vision of the United States Treas- 
ury has been inviting sealed bids 
on used government passenger cars 
and trucks, Studebaker’s Wartime 
Information Service has quickly 
passed the news to its dealers. 

As soon as bid invitations are 
received from the various Pro- 
curement regional offices, the list 
of surplus equipment is broken 
down by location and make. Per- 
tinent information regarding year, 
rating, “as is” ceiling price, cus- 
todian and inspection hours is 
added and the material is then 
promptly multigraphed and dis- 
patched to Studebaker dealers. 

While the functions of Stude- 
baker’s Wartime Information Serv- 
ice were taking form prior to 
Pearl Harbor, it was organized as 
a specialized unit about that time. 
So rapidly were rulings, regulations 
and orders affecting automobile 
retailers coming from _ various 
governmental agencies, that Stude- 
baker sales executives quickly saw 
the need for a unified service that 
would collect, review, select, re- 
print and distribute these orders 
to the dealers. 

Now in its third year, Stude- 
baker Wartime Information Serv- 
ice will continue, Studebaker of- 
ficials say, as long as the need 
exists. 


Johnson Is Appointed 
Lycoming Manager 

WILLIAMSPORT, Pa.— Gordon 
G. Johnson has been appointed 
plant manager of Lycoming divi- 
sion of Aviation Corp., manufac- 
turers of aircraft engines, it was 
announced last week by William 
F. Wise, executive vice-president 
of AVCO. 
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Backlog of 1,250,000 Sales 


Free Speech for Boss 


Court Rules Employer Has the Right 
To Express Views on Unions 


PHILADELPHIA.—With the as- 
sertion that “to stop a man from 
expressing himself would be a de- 
nial of the right of free speech,” 
Federal Judge Charles Alvin Jones, 
of the Third Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, upheld recently the right of 
employers to express personal 
views on labor unions to employes. 

Significant statements to this 
effect were made by the jurist dur- 
ing argument before the court on 
a rule issued March 3 on Edward 
G. Budd, president of the Edward 
G. Budd Mfg. Co., to show cause 
why the officer and company 
should not be held in contempt for 
alleged violation of a decree of the 
court enforcing an order of the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

The company had been instruct- 
ed by the NLRB to post notices 
of the agency’s order directing it 
to cease dominating an independ- 
ent union, the Employes Represen- 
tation Assn., and to state that the 
15,000 workers were free to join 
any union of their choice. The 
NLRB ruling stemmed from a 
complaint filed by United Auto 
Workers, CIO, against the com- 
pany. The order was sustained by 


Trucker Loses 
Suit to Escape 
Kentucky Tax 


FRANKFORT, Ky.—A _ concern 
cannot escape paying Kentucky’s 
weight tax on transportation for 
hire by combining hauling busi- 
ness with another industry, it has 
been ruled here recently by the 
State Court of Appeals. 

The opinion was given in a suit 
instituted by J. H. Brown against 
the State Motor Transportation 
Division which assessed the $1 per 
100 pounds levy on trucks Brown 
used in hauling lumber for Bond 
Bros., of Louisville, after pro- 
cessing it at his sawmills. 

Brown, under contracts with the 
Louisville firm, cut and sawed tim- 
ber of a 100-acre tract near Canton 
and hauled it to Hopkinsville and 
Cadiz, and on a 64-acre tract near 
Barlow and hauled it to Barlow. 

Upholding an opinion by Frank- 
lin Circuit Court, the high state 
tribunal said Bond Bros. was not 
the producer of the lumber in the 
meaning of the statute which ex- 
empts producers from the weight 
tax on trucks when hauling their 
own produce. 


Federal-Mogul 
Adds New Plant 


DETROIT.—T. F. W. Meyer, gen- 
eral manager, Federal-Mogul Ma- 
rine division, announces the addi- 
tion of a new plant in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Because of the peaked war pro- 
duction on propellers and com- 
panion needs for the Allied Navy 
at the two Detroit and the Green- 
ville plants, this new factory will 
make available extra facilities for 
the production of shafting, for a 
new precision foundry, and for ex- 
pansion of research and develop- 


Kick-Off 


Bendix Plane Starter 
Packs Power 

PHILADELPHIA.—A new air- 
craft starter—a “mighty midget” 
that cranks United Nations 2,000 
horsepower aircraft engines and 
yet weighs only 32 pounds—is now 
in use on every fighting front. 

The development was revealed 
for the first time here last week 
by T. W. Tinkham, general man- 
ager of the Philadelphia division of 
Bendix Aviation Corp. in his an- 
nouncement that the devices are 
in mass production here. 

“The flywheel of the starter, the 
circular piece of metal that de- 
livers the kick which starts the 
motor, weighs only five pounds, 
Tinkham said, “but spun by an 
electric motor to a speed of 28,000 
revolutions per minute, it delivers 
a punch of more than 1,200-foot 
pounds, a force sufficient to throw 
a 150-pound Commando eight feet 
into the air.” 


the Third Circuit Court and the 
U. S. Supreme Court. 

Notices were posted by the com- 
pany in compliance with the order, 
but at the same time a letter from 
Budd was circulated. The NLRB 
then sought the show-cause rule, 
charging the letter violated the 
board order by interfering with 
the rights of the employes to 
choose their own bargaining agent. 

As counsel for the NLRB, A. 
Norman Somers told the court that 
Budd’s letter expressed the execu- 
tive’s views about “outside unions” 
in such an “indirect, adroit way” 
as to “belittle the court’s decision, 
undermine its effect and whittle 
away the assurance given the em- 
ployes” that their rights would be 
protected. 

Although acknowledging that no 
threats or promises were made by 
Budd and that he had assured the 
workers they would be treated 
alike, regardless of the union they 
joined, the NLRB lawyer contend- 
ed that by reminding the workers 


of what had been accomplished 
by the independent group, Budd 
had created the impression that 
no other union was desirable and 
thereby had “cast aspersions” on 
the UAW. 


Asking “where is the prohibition 
against a man saying he does not 
like a labor organization,” Judge 
Jones added: “The court’s injunc- 
tion certainly does not prohibit 
him from writing a letter in the 
future.” 

The NLRB’s petition for a con- 
tempt order was taken under ad- 
visement by the court, consisting 
of Judges Jones, Herbert F. Good- 
rich and J. Cullen Ganey. 


Talbott Succeeds Bache 


On Chrysler Committee 

DETROIT.—Harold E. Talbott, 
of New York, has been appointed 
a member of the finance commit- 
tee of Chrysler Corp. succeeding 
the late Jules S. Bache, it was 
announced last week. 

Talbott has been a director of 
the corporation since 1927. 


It costs you about a penny-a-day to 
keep abreast of the automotive news— 
better renew ! 


A new refrigerator is included in 
the postwar purchases planned 
by 18.7% of Newsweek readers.* 


48.5% of all Newsweek readers 
are going to buy a new automo- 
bile as soonas they’re available.* 


f 


i a oe _ 


Is Estimated by Ruhf 


NEW YORK.—With  approxi- 
mately one in every six civilian 
truck requests being approved, the 
truck picture in the United States 
has changed completely in the past 
two years since rationing began in 
March, 1942, according to C. T. 
Ruhf, president of Mack Trucks, 
Inc. To date a backlog of 1,250,000 
potential truck sales has accumu- 
lated and the total is growing. 


The cumulative effect of over- 
work and lack of proper mainte- 
nance, which is hastening trucks 
to the graveyard when they ordi- 
narily would be good for another 
four or five years, largely accounts 
for the abnormal potential of 1,- 
250,000 when compared to a nor- 
mal two year total of 1,000,000 
truck sales, Ruhf said. 

At present 19 percent of the 
trucks on the road are at least 10 
years old, and a minimum of 8 
percent are more than 15 years old. 
Most of these older vehicles would 
be off the highways in normal 
times, but the present 


65.552 Newsweek readers 
intend to buy or build a 
home when the war is over.* 


ee who plan for the future are worth cul- 
tivating. Take the Significant People, for ex- 


ample. A fertile field for advertisers now, it will be 


even more prof.table after the war, because the 


Significant People cre busy right now laying aside 


money for postwar use, and they are busy right 


now absorbing the 


messages of advertisers in 


Newsweek. They are perhaps the most “‘mentally 


acquisitive’’ people in America! 


These people have turned to Newsweek because 


they like its vital editorial fare of impartial re- 


porting, news significance, and forecasts of the 


future. Advertisers, likewise, have found News- 


week a good place to look ahead. In the past six 


years, Newsweek advertising revenue has increased 


among general magazines, from twenty-second 


to fifth place! 


* According to a recent survey, the results of which are being presented 1n a 


series of advertisements in this magazine. Further details on request. 


lack of | 


equipment for civilian use keeps 
them in service long after they 
have gone beyond the stage of 
economical repair. 

The truck situation has been 
further aggravated by the shutting 
down of 42 percent of the nation’s 
service stations, and the depletion 
of manpower from the mainte- 
nance departments of truck deal- 
ers, Ruhf said. 


Litchfield Heads Sales 


For Jones-Dabney 
LOUISVILLE. — The Jones-Dab- 
ney Co. announced last week the 
appointment of George A. Litch- 
field as vice-president and director 
of sales. Litchfield joined the com- 
pany 10 years ago as a field repre- 
sentative in the Chicago area. 
Subsequently, he was promoted 
to eastern divisional manager with 
headquarters in Malden, Mass. He 
was transferred one year ago to 
the company’s main offices here. 


SECURITY 
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Contract Carriers 


Face New Rule 


In Massachusetts 


BOSTON. — The Massachusetts 
Department of Public Utilities has 
issued a new ruling requiring that 
all contracts calling for increases 
Over the charges prevailing in 
March, 1942, shall be filed with the 
department at least 30 days prior 
to the effective date of the con- 
tract. The contract shall contain a 
statement to the effect that it 
shall become effective 30 days 
after filing it with the department, 
subject to such further suspension 
of the effective date thereof as 
ordered by the department. 


The Office of Price Administra- 
tion must also be given 30 days’ 
notice of such increase and the 
contract carriers shall also consent 
in writing to the timely inter- 
vention by OPA in any proceedings 
before the department with respect 
to any increase over the highest 
level prevailing in March, 1942. 

Every such contract shall con- 
tain a provision subjecting the 
rates therein to review and deter- 
mination by the department. 

The carrier shall also submit to 
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AVERAGING 45 ROUNDTRIPS 
city limits of Houston and the 


17 tractor-trailer buses of the Shipyard 


attractive stewardesses, 
month. The Shipyard Bus Lines C 


the department at the time of filing 
the contract a copy of the above- 
mentioned notice. A failure to 
submit such notice and consent or 
to comply with the provisions of 
this vote shall be cause for the 
department to reject any contract 
not so filed. 

Up until the passage of this new 
ruling, the department was re- 
quiring that a contract carrier re- 
ceive the approval of OPA prior 
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So comprehensive is the coverage your cus- 


tomer receives when his car is financed by 


Universal C.1.T. that even if his automobile is 


damaged by a flood, within the territorial limits 


of his policy, his loss will be fully compensated. 


His “driving ease”’ will be substantially in- 
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| day over a 25-mile route between the 
rown Shipbuilding Co. yards, a fleet of 


us Lines Co., complete with 


is carrying shipbuilders, at the rate of 100,000 per 
o. was organized by Harr 
Pollard Chevrolet Co., Houston, and 


Pollard, of 
comprises converted haulaway trucks. 


to the 
contract. 


The department is now in a 
position, upon compliance on the 
part of the contract carrier with 
the provisions of the vote, to ac- 
cept for filing contracts which 
contain increases over the highest 
level in effect in March of 1942. 


filing of an_ increased 


It takes a strong fish to swim against 
the current, and a good dealer to 
stay in business now! 


creased by the knowledge 


Nation Still Growing eee 


Business Seen Setting 


lts Sights Too Low 


WASHINGTON. — Most business | 
men are not setting their postwar 
marketing sights high enough to 
achieve anything like full employ- 
ment, according to an article on 
“Expanding Middle Income Mar- 
kets” appearing in the current 
issue of Domestic Commerce, offi- 
cial publication of the Department 
of Commerce. 


The author, S. Morris Livingston, 
chief of the National Economics 
unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, points out that 
a realistic appraisal of postwar 
markets must take into considera- 
tion the fact that our country is 
still growing, and adds: 

“There were about 6 million 
more people either employed or 
actively seeking employment in 1940 
than in 1929. The war is influenc- 
ing this trend in a number of ways 
but the net permanent effect will 
be an extension of about the same 
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rate of growth to the postwar 
period. 

“The productivity of these work- 
ers also is increasing. Even with 
the shorter hours in 1941 the out- 
put per employed person was 
roughly 25 percent greater than in 
1929. There is every reason to ex- 
pect this trend to continue after 
the war.” 

Livingston declares that the war 
is demonstrating that prewar pro- 
duction and prewar markets are 
poor guides for postwar planning. 
He predicts that by 1947 the pro- 
duction potential will be 40 to 50 
percent above actual production in 
1940 and 70 to 80 percent above the 
average for the five years 1935 
through 1939. 

Faced with this enormous poten- 
tial, he finds that most postwar 
planning tends to go to one or both 
of two extremes, adding: 

“Both extremes are untenable. 
The truth lies somewhere between 
them. The universal recognition of 
the desirability of ‘full’ employ- 
ment does not guarantee the ac- 
complishment. A national output 
somewhat short of this goal would 
still affect profoundly most lines 
of business.” 

The high level of productive em- 
ployment accepted as a goal by 
both business and government lead- 
ers is necessarily an aggregate of 
detailed industry totals which by 
any prewar standards appear fan- 
tastic. Livingston adds: 

“Dodging the question as _ to 
whether we, as a nation, have the 
wit to achieve ‘full’ employment, it 
is apparent that the increase in 
buying power under those circum- 
stances, particularly in the middle 
income brackets, would be equally 
fantastic. Therefore, there is need 
for much more imagination in 
analyzing the potential postwar 
demand for goods.” 


Bureau Keeps 


Studebaker’s 
Dealers Posted 


SOUTH BEND. — Studebaker’s 
Wartime Information Service, 
widely used and appreciated by 
Studebaker dealers for its speed 
and reliability, is continuing to 
keep Studebaker dealers quickly 
informed of major developments, 
K. B. Elliott, vice-president, re- 
vealed last week. 

Ever since the procurement di- 
vision of the United States Treas- 
ury has been inviting sealed bids 
on used government passenger cars 
and trucks, Studebaker’s Wartime 
Information Service has quickly 
passed the news to its dealers. 

As soon as bid invitations are 
received from the various Pro- 
curement regional offices, the list 
of surplus equipment is broken 
down by location and make. Per- 
tinent information regarding year, 
rating, “as is” ceiling price, cus- 
todian and inspection hours is 
added and the material is then 
promptly multigraphed and dis- 
patched to Studebaker dealers. 

While the functions of Stude- 
baker’s Wartime Information Serv- 
ice were taking form prior to 
Pearl Harbor, it was organized as 
a@ specialized unit about that time. 
So rapidly were rulings, regulations 
and orders affecting automobile 
retailers coming from various 
governmental agencies, that Stude- 
baker sales executives quickly saw 
the need for a unified service that 
would collect, review, select, re- 
print and distribute these orders 
to the dealers. 

Now in its third year, Stude- 
baker Wartime Information Serv- 
ice will continue, Studebaker of- 
ficials say, as long as the need 
exists. 


Johnson Is Appointed 
Lycoming Manager 

WILLIAMSPORT, Pa.— Gordon 
G. Johnson has been appointed 
plant manager of Lycoming divi- 
sion of Aviation Corp., manufac- 
turers of aircraft engines, it was 
announced last week by William 
F. Wise, executive vice-president 
of AVCO. 
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Backlog of 1,250,000 Sales 


Free Speech for Boss 


Court Rules Employer Has the Right 
To Express Views on Unions 


PHILADELPHIA.—With the as- 
sertion that “to stop a man from 
expressing himself would be a de- 
nial of the right of free speech,” 
Federal Judge Charles Alvin Jones, 
of the Third Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, upheld recently the right of 
employers to express personal 
views on labor unions to employes. 

Significant statements to this 
effect were made by the jurist dur- 
ing argument before the court on 
a rule issued March 3 on Edward 
G. Budd, president of the Edward 
G. Budd Mfg. Co., to show cause 
why the officer and company 
should not be held in contempt for 
alleged violation of a decree of the 
court enforcing an order of the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

The company had been instruct- 
ed by the NLRB to post notices 
of the agency’s order directing it 
to cease dominating an independ- 
ent union, the Employes Represen- 
tation Assn., and to state that the 
15,000 workers were free to join 
any union of their choice. The 
NLRB ruling stemmed from a 
complaint filed by United Auto 
Workers, CIO, against the com- 
pany. The order was sustained by 


Trucker Loses 
Suit to Escape 
Kentucky Tax 


FRANKFORT, Ky.—A _ concern 
cannot escape paying Kentucky’s 
weight tax on transportation for 
hire by combining hauling busi- 
ness with another industry, it has 
been ruled here recently by the 
State Court of Appeals. 

The opinion was given in a suit 
instituted by J. H. Brown against 
the State Motor Transportation 
Division which assessed the $1 per 
100 pounds levy on trucks Brown 
used in hauling lumber for Bond 
Bros., of Louisville, after pro- 
cessing it at his sawmills. 

Brown, under contracts with the 
Louisville firm, cut and sawed tim- 
ber of a 100-acre tract near Canton 
and hauled it to Hopkinsville and 
Cadiz, and on a 64-acre tract near 
Barlow and hauled it to Barlow. 

Upholding an opinion by Frank- 
lin Circuit Court, the high state 
tribunal said Bond Bros. was not 
the producer of the lumber in the 
meaning of the statute which ex- 
empts producers from the weight 
tax on trucks when hauling their 
own produce. 


Federal-Mogul 
Adds New Plant 


DETROIT.—T. F. W. Meyer, gen- 
eral manager, Federal-Mogul Ma- 
rine division, announces the addi- 
tion of a new plant in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Because of the peaked war pro- 
duction on propellers and com- 
panion needs for the Allied Navy 
at the two Detroit and the Green- 
ville plants, this new factory will 
make available extra facilities for 
the production of shafting, for a 
new precision foundry, and for ex- 
pansion of research and develop- 


Kick-Off 


Bendix Plane Starter 
Packs Power 

PHILADELPHIA.—A new air- 
craft starter—a “mighty midget” 
that cranks United Nations 2,000 
horsepower aircraft engines and 
yet weighs only 32 pounds—is now 
in use on every fighting front. 

The development was revealed 
for the first time here last week 
by T. W. Tinkham, general man- 
ager of the Philadelphia division of 
Bendix Aviation Corp. in his an- 
nouncement that the devices are 
in mass production here. 

“The flywheel of the starter, the 
circular piece of metal that de- 
livers the kick which starts the 
motor, weighs only five pounds,” 
Tinkham said, “but spun by an 
electric motor to a speed of 28,000 
revolutions per minute, it delivers 
a punch of more than 1,200-foot 
pounds, a force sufficient to throw 
a 150-pound Commando eight feet 
into the air.” 


the Third Circuit Court and the 
U. S. Supreme Court. 

Notices were posted by the com- 
pany in compliance with the order, 
but at the same time a letter from 
Budd was circulated. The NLRB 
then sought the show-cause rule, 
charging the letter violated the 
board order by interfering with 
the rights of the employes to 
choose their own bargaining agent. 

As counsel for the NLRB, A. 
Norman Somers told the court that 
Budd’s letter expressed the execu- 
tive’s views about “outside unions” 
in such an “indirect, adroit way” 
as to “belittle the court’s decision, 
undermine its effect and whittle 
away the assurance given the em- 
ployes” that their rights would be 
protected. 


Although acknowledging that no 
threats or promises were made by 
Budd and that he had assured the 
workers they would be treated 
alike, regardless of the union they 
joined, the NLRB lawyer contend- 
ed that by reminding the workers 


of what had been accomplished 
by the independent group, Budd 
had created the impression that 
no other union was desirable and 
thereby had “cast aspersions” on 
the UAW. 


Asking “where is the prohibition 
against a man saying he does not 
like a labor organization,” Judge 
Jones added: “The court’s injunc- 
tion certainly does not prohibit 
him from writing a letter in the 
future.” 

The NLRB’s petition for a con- 
tempt order was taken under ad- 
visement by the court, consisting 
of Judges Jones, Herbert F. Good- 
rich and J. Cullen Ganey. 


Talbott Succeeds Bache 


On Chrysler Committee 

DETROIT.—Harold E. Talbott, 
of New York, has been appointed 
a member of the finance commit- 
tee of Chrysler Corp. succeeding 
the late Jules S. Bache, it was 
announced last week. 

Talbott has been a director of 
the corporation since 1927. 


It costs you about a penny-a-day to 
keep abreast of the automotive news— 
better renew NOW! 


A new refrigerator is included in 
the postwar purchases planned 
by 18.7% of Newsweek readers.* 


48.5% of all Newsweek readers 
are going to buy a new automo- 
bile as soonas they’re available.* 


a 


Ot em Ee 


Is Estimated by Ruhf 


NEW YORK.— With approxi- 
mately one in every six civilian 
truck requests being approved, the 
truck picture in the United States 
has changed completely in the past 
two years since rationing began in 
March, 1942, according to C. T. 
Ruhf, president of Mack Trucks, 
Inc. To date a backlog of 1,250,000 
potential truck sales has accumu- 
lated and the total is growing. 

The cumulative effect of over- 
work and lack of proper mainte- 
nance, which is hastening trucks 
to the graveyard when they ordi- 
narily would be good for another 
four or five years, largely accounts 
for the abnormal potential of 1,- 
250,000 when compared to a nor- 
mal two year total of 1,000,000 
truck sales, Ruhf said. 

At present 19 percent of the 
trucks on the road are at least 10 
years old, and a minimum of 8 
percent are more than 15 years old. 
Most of these older vehicles would 
be off the highways in normal 
times, but the present lack of | 


65.552 Newsweek readers 
intend to buy or build a 
home when the war is over.* 


pe who plan for the future are worth cul- 
tivating. Take the Significant People, for ex- 


ample. A fertile field for advertisers now, it will be 


even more prof:table after the war, because the 


Significant People ere busy right now laying aside 


money for postwar use, and they are busy right 


now absorbing the messages of advertisers in 


Newsweek. They are perhaps the most ‘‘mentally 


acquisitive’’ people in America! 


These people have turned to Newsweek because 


they like its vital editorial fare of impartial re- 


porting, news significance, end forecasts of the 


future. Advertisers, likewise, have found News- 


week a good place to look ahead. In the past six 


years, Newsweek advertising revenue has increased 


among general magazines, from twenty-second 


to fifth place! 


* According to a recent survey, the results of which are being presented in a 


series of advertisements in this magazine. Further details on request. 


A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S GR 


mia * 


E 


er 


equipment for civilian use keeps 
them in service long after they 
have gone beyond the stage of 
economical repair. 

The truck situation has been 
further aggravated by the shutting 
down of 42 percent of the nation’s 
service stations, and the depletion 
of manpower from the mainte- 
nance departments of truck deal- 
ers, Ruhf said. 


Litchfield Heads Sales 


For Jones-Dabney 
LOUISVILLE. — The Jones-Dab- 
ney Co. announced last week the 
appointment of George A. Litch- 
field as vice-president and director 
of sales. Litchfield joined the com- 
pany 10 years ago as a field repre- 
sentative in the Chicago area. 
Subsequently, he was promoted 
to eastern divisional manager with 
headquarters in Malden, Mass. He 
was transferred one year ago to 
the company’s main offices here. 


EST SECURITY 
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Extending Transportation 


Rural Education 


In Nebraska 


WASHINGTON. — According to 
the Automotive Safety Foundation, 
an experiment in education is tak- 
ing place in Nebraska that may 
forecast an even greater use of 
transportation than in the past. 

Briefly, says an ASF bulletin, 
town and city schools contract 
with rural school boards to edu- 
cate rural children, the town pro- 
viding teacher personnel, school 
facilities and transportation. It is 
an extension of the consolidated 
school idea, with this difference— 
the rural areas depend entirely 


National Income 
Of $147 Billion 
Sets Record 


WASHINGTON. — National in- 
come reached the record level of 
147.9 billion dollars in 1943, accord- 
ing to latest estimates of the 
Department of Commerce. This 
represented an increase of 22 per- 
cent over 1942, and was more than 
double the national income of 1939. 


Four-fifths of the increase be- 
tween 1942 and 1943 occurred in 
three branches of the income 
stream: wages and salaries in 
manufacturing, federal government 
payrolls (including the pay of the 
armed forces), and net income of 
farm proprietors. 

This pattern of income expan- 
sion, the department said, was 
similar to that in 1942, when these 
components accounted for nearly 
three-fourths of the rise in the 
total. 


It takes a strong fish to swim against 
the current, and a good dealer to 


stay in business now! 
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Carried to City 
Experiment 


upon the small urban center for 
the education of farm youth, and 
have little investment or none at 
all in school plant. 


Financial arrangements vary. At 
Wilcox, Neb., the rural districts 
are charged $60 each for elemen- 
tary school pupils. At Minden high 
school, where 78 of 210 pupils are 
from the county, the city charges 
$108 per pupil. This sum is paid 
by the county, parents bearing the 
transportation costs of about $2.50 
a month. 

Proponents of the plan say that 
the caliber of instruction is higher, 
and that costs of education are 
lowered and more equitably shared. 
Other claimed advantages include 
a more rounded education, and, 
through the use of bus transpor- 
tation, less hardship on the coun- 
try boy and girl. Also, it is said, 
more rural children will continue 
on into high school. 

* * 


Safety Education Group 


Will Meet May 27-29 

WASHINGTON.—The first meet- 
ing of the National Commission on 
Safety Education will be held here 
May 27-29, the Automotive Safety 
Foundation announced last week. 

The tentative schedule provides 
for a general discussion of the 
problems of safety education in the 
schools, plans for future activities, 
and a review of the question of 
how to influence public and educa- 
tion groups in safety education. 

Representatives of the American 
Automobile Assn., the Center for 
Safety Education, the National 
Conservation Bureau and the Na- 
tional Safety Council will appear 
before the commission to discuss 
their respective plans for the 
future. 


<—: 


Just a few of our 
public relations advertisers 


The nation’s top industries recognize The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor as a major medium for 
public relations and institutional advertising. 


They know the Monitor 


is valuable in building 


tomorrow’s markets. It reaches important leaders 
who shape public thinking, and it holds the 
confidence of a substantial, loyal reader audience. 
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PONTIAC DEALERS meet in Charlotte to discuss service problems and 
postwar plans with factory men. Left to right, Don House, zone manager from 


Atlanta; Verne L. Murray, acting 


R. O. Nenke, zone manager from Washington, 


eneral sales manager of Pontiac, and 


D. C. 


Northwest Pleads for Aid 
To Ease Trucking Crisis 


SEATTLE.— Mark up another 
very successful convention for the 
Washington Motor Transport 
Assn., which brought out 400 for 
its state conference on wartime 
motor transport problems at 
Wenatchee, Wash., Apr. 22-23. 

Ted V. Rodgers, president of 
American Trucking Assns., was 
the featured speaker, on a program 
including Harold C. Arnot, direc- 
tor, division of motor transport, 
Office of Defense Transportation. 

Only one resolution, aside from 
the usual routine ones, was 
adopted. This called attention 
to the acute trucking situation 
existing in the agricultural and 
war-plant regions of Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho, urging every 
effort be put forth to allocate 
more repair parts and equipment 
to this area. 

Action followed this resolution 
immediately, when the association 
manager, Ray Culbertson, contact- 
ed the War Production Board, 
ODT and Interstate Commerce 
Commission, with this expressed 
sentiment of the convention, and 
its urgency. 

Shortage of manpower and the 
draft uncertainties are the major 
problems perplexing the trucking 
industry, said Rodgers. Just what 
employes the operators will be 
able to retain for essential work 
has proved the biggest single diffi- 
culty in planning ahead by motor 
carriers all over the nation. 

He said local draft boards have 
tended to ignore the fact that 
trucking, like any other industry, 
has certain key occupations which 
must be filled by men of experience 
if proper service is to be main- 
tained. 

He explained that efforts in 
Washington, D. C., have been di- 
rected toward bringing about a 
definition of the key occupations 
for guidance of local draft 
boards which have become con- 
fused by the rapid changes stem- 
ming from the national capital. 

Production program for making 
123,000 trucks this year, the speak- 
er said, was on_ schedule or 
slightly better. Little recent change 
in the repair parts situation was 
evident, he said, with likelihood of 
more activity and some increases 
for the second quarter. For that 
quarter the allocation of critical 
materials for parts is the largest 
for any quarter since the war 
started. 

Prediction was made by Rodgers 
that the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration is likely soon to issue an 
order making it unnecessary for 
truck operators in over-the-road 
service to use “sectionally-repair- 
ed” tires. Experience with tires 
in which sections have been re- 
paired, he said, has not been 
satisfactory. 

He advocated entry of for-hire 
motor-truck operators into joint 
action plans to eliminate duplica- 
tion of service to cut mileage, 
conserving supplies and equip- 
ment. 

Dave Beck, vice-president, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, pleaded for cooperation be- 
tween labor and management. He 
urged greater membership for the 
association so that negotiations 
would be more representative. 

E. J. Barry, general manager 
of Pacific Inland Tariff Bureau, 


back from a recent trip to 
Washington, urged carriers to 
get in reports and data on ratio 
of costs to gross revenue, pre- 
liminary and necessary for any 
steps for increased rates. 

Arnot discussed the tire, parts 
and equipment situation. Parts 
would start easing by July, he 
predicted. Truck synthetic tires 
with rayon cord had been tested 
by the Army and were found to 
give about 80 percent of prewar 
tires. A supply of such tires is 
expected here in about a month. 

Forecasting that the 1945 con- 
vention may be held in Spokane 
was election of Grover C. Ealy, 
head of Inland Motor Freight, 
Spokane, as president, to succeed 
Cc. D. Winter, Seattle. Other of- 
ficers and directors elected were: 
Vice-presidents, S. S. Eland, Seat- 
tle, Stanley W. Northcutt, Tacoma, 
Jack Howay, Walla Walla; trea- 
surer, Harold Mallory, Seattle; 
secretary-manager, Ray H. Cul- 
bertson, Seattle; directors, C. D. 
Winter, Don Taylor, Charles Clyde, 
George Cadwell, Tip Soike, R. J. 
Monroe, George Eastes, and Robert 
B. Lytel, all of Seattle; J. D. 
Harms, Bellevue; John Carlson 
and Mark Jones, both of Tacoma; 
R. C. Marks, Everett; John Man- 
er Spokane, and Lamar Strain, 

nt. 


GM Launches 
Course to Aid 
Returning Vets 


FLINT.—A flexible two-semester 
program aimed at providing spe- 
cialized training and educational 
rehabilitation for returning war 
veterans formerly employed by 
General Motors has been inaugu- 
rated at the General Motors Insti- 
tute of Technology in Flint, it was 
announced Thursday by Albert 
Sobey, director of GMI. 

Veterans will be enrolled in the 
special course upon recommenda- 
tion of the General Motors division 
where they are employed. The men 
will alternate between classes at 
the Institute and practical work in 
their respective plants or divisions 
every four or eight weeks. 

The new course is supplementary 
to the regular four-year coopera- 
tive engineering program at GMI, 
Sobey said. He explained that the 
mechanical courses to be offered 
returned war veterans will take 
into consideration the fact that 
education and training processes of 
many capable young men have 
been interrupted at various stages 
by war service. 

“Added maturity will have to be 
considered,” Sobey said. “Many 
men will have desires and hopes 
to take up their training where 
they left off; others will have for- 
gotten many things and will have 
difficulty in going on from where 
they were; still others may need 
exploration training to get them 
oriented into employment where 
they can fit and succeed best. 

“It is safe to assume that from 
all of these groups there will be 
those who have special abilities 
and will be looking forward after 
proper training to opportunities for 
advancement into places of respon- 
sibility.” 


Ford Cuts Cost 
Of Supercharger 
To a Third 


DEARBORN. — Eighteen months 
ago when the Ford Motor Co. first 
began building aircraft  turbo- 
superchargers the cost to the gov- 
ernment was three and one-half 
times greater than today’s cost. 

This reduction has been made 
possible by the introduction of im- 
proved methods of fabrication and 
production. 

The Ford-built supercharger was 
designed by Dr. Sanford A. Moss, 
research engineer for the General 
Electric Co. It is revolutionary in 
that it is driven by the engine ex- 
haust rather than by gears. In 
addition to being more reliable, it 
is more flexible and lighter. 

Ford-built superchargers are 
used on Liberators built at Willow 
Run and Flying Fortresses. 

Ford engineers have made sev- 
eral important contributions to- 
ward the design of the present 
supercharger. Particularly  out- 
standing has been the compressor 
box. As originally designed, this 
important supercharger part was 
made from cast aluminum. At 
government request Ford engineers 
designed a box of comparable 
quality and weight using low-car- 
bon steel. 

It consists almost entirely of 
stampings, pressed out on the same 
machine formerly used in fashion- 
ing automobile bodies. These are 
spot and seam-welded into a com- 
pact assembly. 

Another Ford improvement was 
the substitution of electric butt 
end welding in place of the three 
bolts formerly used to fasten the 
bucket wheel to the supercharger 
shaft. Tests show the welded job 
is stronger as well as lighter. 


N. H. Gas Revenue Up 


CONCORD, N. H.—(UTPS)—Despite 
the wartime restrictions on motoring, 
an increase in New Hampshire’s gaso- 
line tax revenue has been reported 
here by F. N. Clarke, state road toll 
administrator. The state received $171,- 
325 from gasoline levies in January, 
compared with $154,966 during the cor- 
responding month in 1943. 
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; year of hard, 
punishing service has been loaded 
on America’s overworked rolling 
stock. In increased wear and de- 
preciation . . . in manpower and 
parts replacement headaches... 
you know what another year 
weighs. And the only relief in 
sight is your vital repair and 
maintenance service. Lighten the 
load with better lubrication! 
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To Expedite Movement... 


Clayton Gives Policy 
On Surplus Goods 


WASHINGTON.—W. L. Clayton, 
surplus war property administra- 
tor, announced last week a major 
price policy, designed to expedite 
the movement back into produc- 
tion of property left over from ter- 
mination of war contracts. 

Such property, already amount- 
ing to several hundred millions of 
dollars, and increasing daily, con- 
sists of raw materials, semi- 
finished goods, and scrap, coming 
to the government from manufac- 
turers whose war contracts are 
being terminated. Virtually all the 
materials to be disposed of are 
usable only for manufacturing pur- 
poses. 

Clayton emphasized that the an- 
nounced policy covers materials in 
some cases the property of the 
contractor, in other cases_ the 
property of the government, but in 
all cases still on the premises of 
the contractor and not yet*moved 
into government storage. 

The policy is not designed to 
cover property declared as surplus 
by the procuring or owning agen- 
cies of the government. Such 
property will be disposed of by the 
disposal agencies under regulations 
to be announced later. 

Aggressive action is necessary to 
move this material back into war 
production or for civilian use. It is 
now accumulating faster than con- 
tracting officers can dispose of it. 

The government’s paramount in- 
terest is the continuous use of this 
material in war production, or for 
essential civilian purposes, avoid- 
ing over-burdening storage faci- 
lities, arresting inflationary trends, 
and reducing the volume of sur- 
pluses which will be hanging over 
the market after the war. 

The basic policy which has been 
adopted by the surplus war prop- 
erty administrator, with the advice 
of his board, is designed to give 
contracting officers courage to act 
boldly in the sale of these mate- 
rials, within the limits prescribed. 

The policies established rest on 
the following basic principles: 

1. Quick clearance of plants for 
resumption of war production or 
essential civilian production is im- 
perative. 

2. Sales to the contractor or 
other buyers who will themselves 
consume the property in production 
are desirable. 

3. Sales to speculators for hold- 
ing or quick profits must be dis- 
couraged. 

4. No goods must be sold without 
an adequate test of the market. 

Some of the essential elements 
in the pricing policy announced 
are: 

1. Small terminations and small 
quantities—Materials of any type 
may be sold at the best price ob- 
tainable if left over from a con- 
tract or subcontract when the 
claim against the government is 
below $10,000. Similarly, small 
quantities of materials, regardless 
of the size of the termination 
claim, may also be disposed of at 
the best price obtainable, where 
the cost of all substantially similar 
items at any one location does not 
exceed $1,000. In exercising this 
discretion, however, the contracting 
officer must make a _ reasonable 
test of the existing market as a 
basis for his price decision. 

2. Raw materials—Crude or 
simple raw materials not covered 
by paragraph 1 are to be sold at 
the going market price if in com- 
mercial lots, where there is a 
clearly established and readily as- 
certainable market price. If a sale 
at the going market price cannot 
be made, the property will then be 
turned over to a disposal agency 
for sale. Disposal agencies are the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., 
handling capital and _ producer’s 
goods, the Treasury Procurement 
Division handling consumer goods, 
the War Food Administration, 
handling food, and the U. S. Mari- 
time Commission, handling ships 
and maritime equipment. 

3. Other materials—Usable prop- 
erty not covered by paragraph 1, 
other than raw materials, may be 
sold to any buyer whether or not 
he is a consumer at the best price 
obtainable in excess of 75 percent 
of either cost or the price which 
that buyer would have to pay if he 


bought an _ equivalent quantity 
from a normal source of supply, 
whichever is lower. If a sale can- 
not be made on this basis within 
a reasonable time, the property 
may be sold at the best price 
obtainable to a buyer who will 
consume it in the United States 
for manufacture or maintenance or 
repair purposes, and who will 
agree if he does not consume it 
not to resell it at a profit. 

4. Scrap—Some semi-finished ma- 
terial is not usable in any manu- 
facturing Operation and can be 
sold only as scrap. The respon- 
sibility for determining what is 
scrap is on the procuring agency. 
Where the amount of property to 
be scrapped exceeds $50,000, the 
final determination to scrap will be 
subject to a reviewing authority 
composed of local, regional, or de- 
partmental boards of review, or 
another Officer appointed by the 


procuring agency. The surplus war 
property administrator will shortly 
authorize disposal agencies to set 
up a system of regional or local 
consultants upon whom the con- 
tracting officer, review boards, or 
other procuring agency represen- 
tatives can call for assistance and 
guidance on such questions. 


Scrap not covered by paragraph 
1 may be sold at the going price 
for the type or grade of material 
involved, as ascertained by the 
contracting officer by reference to 
published trade indicators or by 
inquiry among government agen- 
cies, dealers, or other informed 
sources, taking into account trans- 
portation costs and sundry other 
charges. If such going price for 
scrap cannot be realized, the con- 
tracting officer will arrange for 
bids, reserving the right to reject 
all bids, if in his judgment an ade- 
quate price is not offered. The Sur- 
plus War Property Administration 
will subsequently issue regulations 
providing for reports of scrap sales 
to disposal agencies and for a 
mechanism for stopping sales in 
any area where prices drop to un- 
satisfactory levels. 


5. WPB and OPA—AIl sales are 
subject to applicable regulations of 
the War Production Board and the 
Office of Price Administration. 


Nash, Olds and Woodall 


Get More U.S. 


DETROIT.—The Defense Plant 
Corp. increased its contracts with 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp. and Wood- 
all Industries last week, while the 


War Production Board announced | 


approval of a _ $4,723,500 facility 
contract to Oldsmobile. 


In the Nash contract, $9,500,000 
was provided for additional plant 
facilities at Kenosha, bringing 
DPC’s investment there to $46,000,- 
000 


Woodall got $130,000 to provide 
additional equipment at plants in 
Monroe and Detroit. 


The Oldsmobile contract will 
provide for alterations at Lansing 
and installation of new equipment 
for the production of 155-millimeter 
high explosive shells. 

The shells are larger than any 


White Promoted 


NEW YORK.—Elmer H. White has 
been appointed eneral manager of 
United States Rubber Co.’s fuel cell 
division, Herbert E. Smith, president. 
announced last week. White is also 
eneral manager of the company’s 
ootwear division. 


Facilities 


_type now processed at Oldsmobile, 
| Which are been engaged largely in 
armament work. Oldsmobile has 
been putting out armor-piercing 75 
|and 76-millimeter shot, 90-milli- 
meter shells, aircraft cannon and 
aircraft parts. 


Arizona Auto Assn. 


Elects New Officers 


| PHOENIX, Ariz.—(UTPS).—Fred 
B. Townsend, attorney, was elected 
president, and Phil A. Isley, mem- 
ber of the county board of super- 
| visors and former Mesa (Ariz.) 
|Ford dealer, vice-president, of the 
| Arizona Automobile Assn. 

Named directors were Townsend, 
Isley, Fred O. Adams, H. D. Bon- 
sall, Vie E. Hanny and Frank 
O'Reilly. 

Sam G. Bailie, secretary, re- 
ported that the articles of incor- 
poration have been amended 
changing the association from a 
stock corporation to a _nonstock, 
nonprofit corporation. 
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Several Legislatures Acting 
On Workmen Compensation 


NEW YORK.—Extending a trend 
apparent in state legislative ac- 
tivity throughout the country in 
recent years, bills liberalizing state 
workmen’s compensation laws have 
been live issues in a number of 
the 1944 state legislatures. 


New York State’s Legislature, 
besides taking far-reaching action 
to improve the administration of 
its workmen’s compensation law, 
passed a bill to raise the maximum 
weekly compensation in total dis- 
ability cases from $25 to $28 and 
to increase the minimum benefit 
allowance for temporary total dis- 
ability. Also enacted was a measure 
increasing benefits for disability 
and death resulting from dust 
diseases. 


Workmen’s compensation laws 
also were liberalized this year in 
New Jersey, with more industrial 
diseases made compensative. Simi- 
lar bills were introduced in other 
states and, while a final tabulation 
was not available at this writing, 
the trend was clearly perceptible. 

An exception to the general trend 


was Mississippi, which remains the 
only state in the nation without a 
workmen’s compensation statute. 
A measure patterned after the 
Arkansas law was considered by 
the Mississippi Legislature this 
year, but was not passed. 

There has been a steady move- 
ment by most states, however, to- 
ward liberalization of such laws, 
either as to payments or compen- 
sative disease, or both. Besides 
being live issues in a number of 
instances this year, such measures 
were considered by more than half 
the legislatures meeting last year 
and are expected to again be very 
much in evidence next year. 


In some states there also have 
been evidences of increasingly 
more liberal interpretation of such 
laws by the courts. A recent ex- 
ample was five opinions handed 
down this year by the Virginia 
Supreme Court giving a more 
liberal construction to that state’s 
workmen’s compensation laws. 


DON’T BE AN ACCIDENTEE! 


‘DUA EVER SEE IT 

TO FAIL- UUST 

WHEN WERE IN 
AWURRY-WEHIT 
EVERY REO LIGHT! 


Rabezzana Honored 


By AC Spark Plug 


FLINT.—Hector Rabezzana, chief 
engineer of the spark plug depart- 
ment of the AC Spark Plug divi- 
sion of General Motors, was 
honored by 200 AC executives and 
co-workers at a dinner given in his 
honor upon his retirement recently 
because of poor health. 


Where Walking is Safest 


Wisconsin First Among States; Chicago 
Gets Top Honors for Cities 


WASHINGTON.—Wisconsin took 
first place for the second consecu- 
tive year as “America’s safest 
state for pedestrians,” while Chi- 
cago retained honors in the big- 
city class, nosing out Washington, 
D. C., second, and Detroit, third, 
in the Fifth National Pedestrian 
Protection Contest, sponsored by 
the American Automobile Assn. 
Chicago and Detroit tied for first 
place in the 1942 contest. Cleveland 
received a special citation for its 
program protecting war- worker 
pedestrians. 

Second place among the 48 states 
entered in the 1943 contest was 
won by Oregon, which lost first- 
place ranking because of a higher 
pedestrian accident rate than 
Wisconsin, attributed by the judges 
to the great influx of war workers, 
and partly to the high pedestrian 
accident rate during the dimout 
period. Third place went to Arkan- 
sas. Ohio was given a special cita- 
tion for protection of pedestrian 
war workers. 

Other city winners among the 


Each little rising sun rep- 
resents a Jap whose sun has set— 
definitely. It’s your receipt for the 
12,500 gallons of high octane gasoline 
it took to train just one American 
fighter pilot. 


Makes it easier to see why there’s 
less gasoline available for civilian 
America, doesn’t it? Also why gov- 
ernment agencies have had to place 
limits on the quality of civilian gaso- 
line in spite of improved refinery 


methods and stepped-up Ethyl pro- 
duction. Remember, practically 
every gallon of Army and Navy gaso- 
line contains Ethyl fluid. 

When the fighting is over it’s obvi- 
ous that much of the Ethyl gasoline 
now going to war will be available 
for peacetime use. 

You'll be able to get gasoline of far 
higher quality for running your auto- 
mobile, airplane, truck or bus than 
you’ve ever had before . . . and ulti- 


mately engines will be designed to 
get more power and economy from 
this improved gasoline. 


We do not predict any sudden 
dream world of helicopters and 
weirdly streamlined automobiles. But 
we do look forward to cooperating, 
through our Detroit and San Ber- 
nardino research laboratories, with 
the engineers of the automotive, avi- 
ation and petroleum industries in the 
progress of post-war transportation. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 


Manufacturer of Ethyl fluid, used by 
oil companies to improve the antiknock 


quality of aviation and motor gasoline. 


ten ns. em 


GASOLINE POWERS THE ATTACK— DON'T WASTE A DROP! 


1,059 cities entered in the contest, 
representing over half of the cities 
of more than 5,000 population in 
the United States and 80 percent 
of cities over 100,000 population 
are: 

100,000-500,000 population group— 
Tied for first place, Wichita, Kan., 
and Cincinnati. No second place 
award. Third place, Minneapolis. 
Honorable mentions to Providence, 
R. I., and Salt Lake City. 

50,000-100,000 population group— 
First, Arlington, Va.; second, Lake- 
wood, O. 

25,000-50,000 population group— 
Tied for first place, Rock Island, 
Tll.; High Point, N. C.; Lynchburg, 
Va. Honorable mentions to Mans- 
field and Portsmouth, O.; Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; Belleville, Ill.; Ap- 
pleton, Wis.; and Jamestown, N. Y. 

10,000-25,000 population group— 
First place, Aberdeen, S. D.; sec- 
ond, Austin, Minn.; third, Eugene, 
Ore. Honorable mentions to Al- 
pena, Mich.; University Park, Tex.; 
Mankato, Minn.; Middletown, N. 
Y.; Lincoln Park, Mich.; Klamath 
Falls, Ore.; Fort Dodge, Ia. and 
Dunora, Pa. 


Under 10,000 population group— 
First place, Wood River, IIl.; sec- 
ond, Manistee, Mich. Honorable 
mentions to Albany, Pendleton and 
Corvallis, Ore, and St. Joseph, 
Mich. 

Special citations were given Pon- 
tiac, Mich., and East Chicago, Ind., 
for their programs of protecting 
war-worker pedestrians. Special 
citation was given West Milwau- 
kee, Wis., for its pedestrian acci- 
dent reporting and analysis. 


Extra-Gas Pleas 
Rising Rapidly 
In Denver 


DENVER.—An average of more 
that 50 A gasoline ration holders a 
day now are applying at the 
Denver ration board offices for ad- 
ditional B gasoline, and ration 
officials expect the number of ap- 
plicants to mount as the end of 
the current A ration period, June 
21, approaches, Hubert P. Wolfe, 
chief clerk of the board, said last 
week. 


“About 15 percent of the B book 
applications now being received 
are from new applicants—that is 
from those who have not had B 
books before but say they cannot 
get along on A rations alone since 
those rations have been cut to two 
gallons a week,” Wolfe said. “The 
board is handling about 350 B ap- 
plications a day. As we come 
nearer the end of the current ra- 
tion period, more and more A book 
holders will have exhausted their 
coupons, and the pressure for the 
granting of small B books will in- 
crease, we anticipate. How many 
of the applications will be granted 
I do not know.” 


Denver OPA officials said they 
have not received full reports from 
throughout the state on the num- 
ber of gallons of B gas issued in 
April. In the first three months 
of 1944, Colorado ration boards 
issued B ration stamps for 4,138,265 
gallons, as compared with 3,252,764 
gallons in the first three months 
of last year. 


Those figures are of doubtful 
significance, however, Officials said. 
For one thing, many salesmen who 
were eligible for C books and did 
not use B gasoline in 1943 now are 
B book holders and consequently 
have increased the amount of B 
gasoline issued. 


OPA Revises Rule 


On Truck With Crane 


WASHINGTON. —A_ heavy-duty 
crane or shovel, designed for con- 
struction work and operated by 
independent power, and a_ used 
motor vehicle on which it is 
mounted may now be priced as one 
unit, providing the value of the 
crane or shovel is greater than the 
value of the used vehicle upon 
which it is mounted, the Office of 
Price Administration announced 
last week. 


It takes a strong fish to swim against 
the current, an a good dealer to 
stay in business now! 
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Backshop 


No Blind 
Silk Stockings 


Tire Crisis 


By 
Jack Weed 


QUICK and fairly simple solu- 

tion to the problem of head- 
light blinding, that currently is 
worrying the various factory engi- 
neers, is being proposed by Herman 
Schade, of Arrow Safety Device 
Co. Herm’s solution is to control 
the beam intensity and angle auto- 
matically, instead of going to 
polarization which would force 
manufacturers to step up voltage 
and candlepower considerably. 

Herm told me the other day that 
he has one of his devices on his 
own car, has been testing it out 
for over three years, and says that 
it is just impossible to blind the 
oncoming driver with automatic- 
ally-controlled lights. His device 
takes the operation of dimming out 
of the car driver’s hands entirely 
and does it with electrical light- 
measuring control which works 
automatically when the lights of 
an oncoming car hit the driven 
car. 

* * * 

THIS PROBLEM of preventing 
headlight blinding is serious from 
a safety standpoint since, regard- 
less of how well aimed the car 
lights are when the car is loaded 
normally, any extra heavy loading 
in the rear throws the lights up 
and into the oncoming driver’s 
face. If the driver of the rear- 
loaded car doesn’t dim, the other 
driver is blinded and this has 
caused many serious accidents and 
deaths. 

Polarization, which was looked 
to by some as the solution to the 
problem, would necessitate expen- 
sive changes that could only be 
made in the future “super-dooper” 
car but, as I understand the 
Arrow device, it could be adopted 
on the first-run postwar cars at 
small cost and meets state safety 
directors’ requirements as a safe 
light. 

* * * 

IS jobber and _ the-salesmen- 

who-sell-them problem is get- 
ting complicated as all get out. 
We have the two big jobber groups, 
yet one also includes manufac- 
turers. In addition to them, we 
have the Super Service and 
Research organizations who are 
looked upon as the bonton jobbers. 
Now we understand that in the near 
offing a super-quality group from 
each of the big jobber associations 
is going to be organized which will 
go into competition with the afore- 
mentioned bonton groups, who 
have Jack Mehan (for their 
manager. 

As if that wasn’t confounding 
confusion, we have the Booster 
clubs composed of salesmen who 
sell the jobbers in 21 major dis- 
tribution points and a “Silk Stock- 
ing” group of these boys, known 
as the AAR—Automotive Affiliated 
Representatives. 

a * * 

I WAS a paying guest at the 
AAR dinner the other night in 
Chicago, during the MEWA clam- | 
bake, and got quite a kick out of 

(Continued on Page 38, Col. 4) 
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Detroit Groups 
Join Hands to 
Save Mechanies 


Start Drive to Inform 
Public, Obtain Men, 
Awaken Employers 


DETROIT. — Manpower in 
the service shops of the 
Greater Detroit area is so 
critical that all interested 


groups have joined hands 
with the Maintenance Advisory 
committee of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation to bring the 
situation to the attention of the 
public. 

At the outset of a brake in- 
spection drive which started the 
first of this month, misinforma- 
tion as to the status of the service 
shops has upset the dealers and 
independent shops. They say that 
instead of being able to take on 
20 percent more work right now 
as was stated, many shops now 
have more work ahead of them 
than they can do for 30 to 60 days, 
if they didn’t take on another job. 

One evidence of the critical 
nature of the mechanic shortage 
is seen in the embargos that are 
being raised by many shops 
against any but overhaul and 
heavy-service jobs. Hardly a 
service shop in the area can take 
in a job after 10 a.m., most of 
them requiring car and truck 
owners to date their work days 
and even weeks ahead. 

One dealer in a nearby small 
town, with only two service sta- 
tions but with a thriving war 
plant, has refused to take in any 
work from any one but his regular 
car customers, and not even these 
unless the job is urgent. 

It is hoped that, by taking the 
critical nature of the manpower 
shortage direct to the public, it 
will help accomplish three objec- 
tives: (a) bring more mechanics, 
not utilizing their fullest skill in 
factory jobs, back to the service 
stations; (b) acquaint the public 
with the seriousness of the situa- 
tion so as to make them give the 
shops more consideration in sched- 
uling their needed work, and (c) 
to awaken all present employers of 
servicemen to the fact that they 
must keep every man they now 
have and utilize every means of 
keeping these men from being 
taken in the draft. 

It is known here that hundreds 
of service shop operators do not 
ask the ODT Maintenance Ad- 
visory Manpower committee or 
United States Employment Serv- 
ice to investigate the essentiality 
of their men in draft ages in 
advance of the men being re- 
classified and that, when their 
men get a notice they have been 
reclassified into 1-A, do not fill in 
the 42-A form and ask for a 
deferment. 

With the national death 

(Continued on Page 39, Col. 1) 


Book Slated to Aid Vets 


Enter Service Business 


NEW YORK.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce is preparing 
an instruction manual to assist 
returning servicemen who may 
wish to engage in the motor ve- 
hicle maintenance business, it 
was revealed at the recent con- 
ference of the Motor and Equip- 
ment Wholesalers Assn. here. 

Walter F. Crowder, chief of 
the distribution section, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, said that the manual, 
designed to supply returning 
veterans with information on 
maintenance and on operating 
a business, also will be of as- 
sistance to present operators. 


rate 
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aaa 


30,000,000 
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Vehicles 


Jobbers and Maintenance Men who are Servicing 


Jobbers Warned of Perils 
In Postwar Service Battle 


‘Build and Fight’ 
To Save Transportation 


Dealers all over America 
of manpower—and much of 
own method of operation. 


are screaming about the lack 
the trouble lies right in their 


Dealers in critical manpower areas like Detroit have 
proved that it is possible to get good men and hold them 
—if they pay them enough to attract good men. 


Many dealers think that they cannot get more 
mechanics, that they cannot get men released from war 
product plants who may want to come back to the service 
shop—but WMC will aid them if the man is not working 


at his highest skill now. 


Many dealers feel that they can’t offer enough earn- 
ings to the man in the factory to get him to come back 
to the job, where he is so badly needed, but some 


dealers are getting them. 


They overlook the fact 


that there are many ways to help good men increase 
their individual earnings considerably—and within all 
wage regulations—by providing means of turning out 
jobs faster, by eliminating lost time and by many other 
means that good service management can provide. 


Many dealers are also 


overlooking the opportunity 


to get those former mechanics who were in the armed 


services but are now being 


discharged. Many of these 


mechanics want a good steady job in a service shop, 
if they knew where to get one. 


A dealer should make every effort to increase his 


mechanic force so that he 
customers. 


can take care of all of his 


Just because he is making his overhead 


now is no reason to let up or be satisfied with his 


maintenance job. 


These satisfied dealers lose profitable business, en- 
danger customer goodwill and do nothing to build for 


the highly-competitive future. 


Nor do they hold up 


their critical part of the war effort, which is to keep 
the wheels of every essential motor vehicle turning. 


The dealer’s business is 


trade are those cars still left on the roads. 


growing older every hour 
repair to keep them going 
dealer’s responsibility. 


His main stock in 
They are 
and need maintenance and 
until victory. They are the 


at stake. 


A new fighting slogan is in the air—save trans- 
portation while you build for the future. 


| Inc., 


‘Told to Watch 


For Collusions 
2,600 Attend MEWA 


Meeting; Conference 
Booths a Feature 


By Mel Adams 
Staff Correspondent 


CHICAGO.--—-Jobbers must 
be on their toes and have 
their house in order to meet 
the stiff competition that is 


coming into the service in- 
dustry in postwar, warned Whit 
Ruark, general manager of the 
Motor & Equipment Wholesalers 
Assn., at the meeting here in the 
Stevens Hotel last week. 


Enumerating some of the large 
organizations, including the car 
manufacturers, who will be driv- 
ing for a larger part of the post- 
war service dollar, Ruark warn- 
ed jobbers that while the asso- 
ciation will be watching for any 
collusion between big interests 
or indication of dealer coercion 
that would be detrimental to the 
jobbers’ interests, it was up to 
the jobbers themselves to get 
set to meet this competition. 


It is estimated by Ruark that 
2,600 were in attendance and every 
jobber and distributor who came, 
as well as the manufacturers who 
headquartered the 170 conference 
booths, had postwar planning on 
his mind as well as the present 
critical parts situation. 


Two short morning sessions were 
given over to talks by men in the 
trade, while the afternoons of each 
day were open to conferences be- 
tween the manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives and their wholesale out- 
lets at booths set up in the ex- 
hibition hall. 

Monday morning's talks included 
a welcoming address by Walter 
M. Padgett, president of MEWA, 
who spoke on “Organized for 
Progress” and a talk by Byron F. 
Stevens, of Van Auken-Ragland, 
who outlined the advertising 
campaign the association has re- 
cently entered into for the purpose 

(Continued on Page 41, Col. 1) 


Joint Dealer Ads Emphasize Mechanic Crisis 


PHILADELPHIA. — A coopera- 
tive venture in newspaper adver- 
tising, with a view to attract at- 
tention to the need for mechanics, 
is being prepared by members of 
the Philadelphia Automobile Trade 
Assn. 

Instead of small, individual ad- 
vertisements by several dealers, all 
the display ads will be grouped 
together under one heading. Thus, 
the effect will be that of a big- 


scale ad dramatizing the need for | 


employes and the ad- 
of being employed by 


service 
vantages 
dealers. 

At the same time, the individual 
dealer will pay no more than he 
has been paying for his limited 
space and will be able to list his 
firm name and message in the 
space he buys. In other words, he 
makes up his own ad, buys his 
Own space but places it with other 
dealers’ ads so that, together, they 
will be impressive and attention- 
getting. 

For such a project, PATA of- 
| ficials are confident that the war 
agencies interested in the critical 


situation confronting 
support the associa- 


manpower 
dealers will 


tion’s efforts to wangle rationed | 
advertising space from crowded | 
| ularly 


local newspapers. : 

PATA officials indicated last 
week they’ve had limited success 
in getting men in nonessential ac- 
tivities to go to work in dealers’ 
shops. Local boards have been 


contacted and asked to send to | 


dealers men over 26 years of age} 


for instance, or other non-essential 
activity. This has been rather 
effective since promulgation of the 
| policy of dealing liberally in de- 


ferments of men over 26 who are | 


contributing to the war effort. 
* = x 
|Repeated Ads Help 


Dealers in Denver 


automobile 
small ads 
column wide to boost business in 
their service departments. For | 


agencies are 


who are employed as bartenders, | 


| Budget 
DENVER.—A number of Denver | rienced 
using | bush.” 
one inch deep and one | 


represented on page two of Den- 
ver’s largest newspaper with this 
type of advertising. These firms are 
running these advertisements reg- 
at least once a week, and 
while the ads are small, the con- 
stant reminders bring results. 

The ads used last week by the 


| five Denver firms read as follows: 


“Ford Repairs Easy Time Pay- 
ments. Stovall-Hilliker. Your South 
Denver Ford Dealer.” 

“Buick Owners. We have the 
latest modern radiator equipment 
to properly service the cooling 
system for better driving. Down- 
town Buick, Inc.” 


“Chevrolet Owners. Complete 


| Right-Now Repair Service. Cash? 


No—12 months to pay. Murphy- 


Mahoney Chevrolet.” 


“Ford & Mercury Service. Easy 
Payments. Nine Expe- 
Mechanics. Swayne-Wim- 


“Dodge-Plymouth Owners. Pro- 
tect Your Car. Have it thoroughly 
lubricated for summer. We _ use 


example, one day during the past! only the latest equipment and best 


| week five Denver agencies 


were | greases. 
' 


Standard Motor Co.” 
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Barrett Names 
Haske, Garstang 


ST. LOUIS.—In major personnel 
changes announced last week by 
H. B. Barrett, president of Barrett 
Equipment Co., Frank J. P. Haske 
became general sales manager and 
Cliff S. Garstang, director of sales 
and service of national accounts. 


In addition, Tom W. Moss was 
appointed automotive consultant to 
make a survey of the trends of 
the automobile manufacturers post- 
war service maintenance planning. 


Haske is credited with originat- 
ing the automotive equipment plan 
for Commercial Credit Co. 


Garstang was assistant sales 
manager and assistant secretary 
of Barrett, while Moss is senior THIS COOL and relaxing room is the “Coffee Shop,’ operated for 
member of the firm of Thomas W employes and customers of Downtown Pontiac Co., St. Louis. Louis L. Saks, 
: ‘| owner, reports great success with the plan which has been adapted by 
Moss & Associates, Detroit. many Pontiac dealers. 
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Gas Station Deals 


OPA Provides Method for Purchase 
Where Shortage Exists 


WASHINGTON.—A dealer who 
wishes to buy, in good faith, a 
gasoline filling station at which 
there is a shortage in the present 
owner’s inventory is given a meth- 
od for doing so under an amend- 
ment to the gasoline rationing 
regulations announced last week 
by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. 


At the same time, the amend- 
ment tightens the regulations to 
prevent a dealer with a coupon 
shortage from evading his respon- 
sibility under the regulations, or 
escaping an administrative suspen- 
sion order, by closing his station 
for a short time and then having 


responsible. More efficient tools and on-the-spot service 
have made him a welcome visitor in shops everywhere. 


Call in Snap-on! We can help create a post-war service 
tool program specialized for the most efficient servicing 


fe SUCCESSFULLY OPERATE 

your post-war service tool program 

... to actually get the tools into your service shops... 

Snap-on’s unique direct-to-user system of tool distribution 
is “made to order”! 


can help! Write 


8082-E 28th Avenue 
Snap-on covers your service front — everywhere! Snap- 


on representatives operate in 600 sales territories, under 
the supervision of 37 factory branch offices. A Snap-on 
representative carries the tools right into the shop... 
displays and demonstrates them . . . takes the order and 
delivers the goods! 


He is trained in selling tool programs. 
And his methodical follow-up continues 
month after month — scheduled, supervised, 


of your own models . . . and standardized to handle all 
makes. From initial planning to the design of required 
new tools and through every step in distribution, Snap-on 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 


a friend or relative reopen it. A 
third provision of the amendment 
tightens the rules under which 
dealers may recover shortages due 
to evaporation, theft or other un- 
avoidable loss, by requiring that 
the shortage must be explained 
within three months after it occurs. 


A dealer who buys a filling sta- 
tion that has not been closed is 
now required to turn over to his 
local board all ration coupons, 
deposit certificates and other 
evidences which he _ received 
from the former owner, along 
with the station’s registration 
certificate. If a suspension order 
is outstanding against the for- 
mer operator, the board will then 
forward the application to the 
district director who will ex- 
amine the circumstances of the 
transfer to make sure that it is 
not being made to evade the pro- 
visions of the suspension order. 


If the board finds that the trans- 
fer is bona fide, it will register the 
station in the name of the new 
owner. He will be permitted to 
begin operation immediately with 
the gasoline inventory on hand as 
represented by the ration evi- 
dences he received from the for- 
mer owner and surrendered to the 
board. 


If this inventory is less than 
the storage capacity of the station, 
as a result of a shortage incurred 
by the former owner, the local 
board must obtain the approval of 
the OPA district office before 
granting replenishment. Replenish- 
ment will not be granted if the 
district director or a person desig- 
nated by him finds that the former 
owner still controls or shares in 
the control of the operation of the 
station. 


Under the old regulations, a 
board could not register a filling 
station in the name of a new 
owner, if it was being operated 
when he bought it, unless the 
new owner certified that he had 
received coupons and other ration 
evidences equal in gallonage value 
to the unfilled storage capacity of 
the station. This meant that sta- 
tions at which gasoline shortages 
existed could not be registered in 
the new owner’s name. OPA felt 
that this provision worked an un- 
warranted hardship on _ persons 
who, in good faith, wanted to buy 
these businesses and who were not 
responsible for the shortages. 


On the other hand, it was previ- 
ously possible to reopen without 
restriction a station that had been 
closed, even though the former 
owner had not cleared up an in- 
ventory shortage. Under the new 
rules, if a person wishes to reopen 
a station that the former owner 
has closed, and his predecessor 
has not surrendered to his board 
ration evidences equal to his stor- 
age capacity, the applicant will not 
be granted an inventory allowance 
greater in amount than was turned 
in by the former owner unless the 
district director finds that he has 
no connection with the former 
owner. 


Inspection Date 


Set in Utah 


SALT LAKE CITY—State High-’ 
way Patrol Supt. P. L. Dow an- 


nounces Utah’s annual inspection 
of motor vehicles June 1 to Sept. 
1. During that period, all vehicles 
must be tested at official inspec- 
tion stations for possible mechani- 
cal defects. 


Dow emphasized that each year 
the inspection becomes more im- 
portant because of lack of re- 
placements for both vehicles and 
tires. In 1943, certain times within 
the inspection period were set 
aside for different gasoline ration 
holders, but this plan will not be 
repeated this year. 


Facts on Diesels 


The report of the subcommittee on 
oil engine power cost for the year 
of 1943, published annually by _ the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, is just off the press. Operating 
cost data of stationary diesels and 
automotive diesels are published sepa- 
rately and available at American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. 
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Baltimore Outlook... 
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Slow Used-Car Sales 


Depressing Dealers 


BALTIMORE.—(UTPS).—A sur- 
vey made recently among used-car 
dealers here revealed a _ definite 
depressed state of mind in spite of 
the high prices for used cars. 


Sales began to decline in Feb- 
ruary and have kept on dropping, 
with many dealers fearing the 
decline will keep on indefinitely. 

Meanwhile, dealers say there is 
not the abundance of offerings to 
them from car owners and those 
who do make their appearance 
have such heavy price tags that it 
is virtually impossible to purchase 
them at existing rates. 

This has not only hurt buying 
but has killed literally a whole- 
sale business in this trade which 
several firms had developed for 
serving used-car dealers in the 
South. 

However, other automobile deal- 
ers disputed this, claiming that the 
Southern buyer comes only when 
he is flush with money. 

“They are now between crops of 
tobacco and cotton,” one dealer 
said. “When tobacco money comes 
in, the Southern buyers will be 
here for cars bidding up prices 
again.” 

“Business is very slow,” said R. 


N.Y. Concludes 
Truck Bribery 


me: nvestigation 


ALBANY.—In formally ending 
his investigation of alleged state 
police bribery, Special Assistant 
State Attorney General Edward W. 
Scully reported recently that, while 
the bribery was “extensive and 
involved many truck owners,” the 
evidence had disclosed direct in- 
volvement of only one trooper. 

“He is now in state’s prison,” 
Scully told Attorney General 

athaniel L. Goldstein. “There is 
no competent evidence at present 
to support criminal prosecution of 
any state police personnel.” 

Scully, in a letter tendering his 
esignation, said that his investi- 
gation, which began last July 10 
and is now completed except for a 
few details, had been “thorough 
and impartial.” 

Pending a subsequent formal re- 
port, which he said would outline 
how the scheme of _ systematic 
bribery was allowed to flourish for 
years without remedy, Scully in- 
formed Goldstein that one trooper 
was convicted of a felony; that 
four truck owners had pleaded 
guilty to the felony of bribing a 
police officer, and that one pleaded 
guilty to the crime of conspiracy 
to bribe a police Officer. 

“Other truck owners were in- 
volved,” Scully added, “but escaped 
indictment because proof adequate 
o justify indictment and convic- 
tion did not exist.” 

Roadside checks of truck weights 
hroughout the state, Scully said, 
showed that in more than 75 per- 
cent of the cases the actual weight 
substantially exceeded the truck 
weight reported to the State Motor 
Vehicle Bureau by the owners and 
upon which the registration fee 
was based. 

“As a result,” he said, “I have 
recovered from one_ corporation 
approximately $52,000, and am pro- 
ceeding against three other large 
truck-fleet operators. While the 
total cost of my investigation will 
be approximately $30,000, I have 
recovered for the state more than 
$60,000. This amount will be ma- 
terially increased with future re- 
coveries.” 


Fire Extinguisher 
For Industrial Use 

NEW YORK.—An advancement 
in extinguishing industrial fires is 
the new ALL-OUT fire extinguish- 
er manufactured by the National 
Powder Extinguisher Corp. here. 

According to Charles A. Koons, 
president of the corporation, both 
the extinguisher and its extinguish- 
ing agent have been tested and ap- 
proved by the Associated Factory 
Mutual Laboratories on burning 
oils, alcohol and gasoline fires. 


C. Webster, used-car dealer of 
Northeast Baltimore. “Buyers are 
dwindling. The number of people 
willing to sell cars is shrinking. 

“The used-car business is being 
hurt by the so-called dealers who 
are actually in the finance business. 
They do not have any desire to 
make money on a car turnover nor 
do they recondition the car; they 
only shine it up to look good.” 

J. E. Carroll, of the Fleigh Pro- 
cessed Used Cars firm, said: 

“Prices are fairly stabilized, but 
the number of potential buyers is 
off sharply. War workers who fear 
they will be laid off, struggle along 
with their old cars. 

Robert Fox, used-car dealer of 
South Hanover St., said: 

“A-card holders are not in the 
market for used cars. We must 
look to holders of B and C cards 
to buy what we have to offer.” 


NEW GUINEA SERVICE STATION. Members of the boat maintenance 
company of the amphibian engineers repair damaged 71 Series General Motors 


diesel landing craft engines 


out of cocoanut tree stumps and railroad irons. 
Loos, C.0O. of the engineers, and C. W. awe 


n this South Pacific service station, fashioned 


At the left are Capt. R. W. 
Patterson, service representative of the 


Detroit Diesel Engine division of General Motors. 


Permite Gets 


Third E Award 


CINCINNATI.—For the third 
time, the Army-Navy Production 
award for achievement in the pro- 
duction of war materiel has been 


made to Aluminum Industries, Inc., 
maker of Permite Products, ac- 
cording to official notification re- 
ceived from Under-Secretary of 
War Robert P. Patterson. 

The award adds a second white 
star to the Army-Navy E pennants 
which fly over this company’s 
plants. 


Ver Dow Services 
Western N.Y. 


Farm Area 


SODUS, N. Y.—Motor vehicles of 
various kinds operating in this 
western New York fruit and farm- 
ing area are tremendously im- 
portant to the nation’s Food for 
Victory program. Devoted to the 
conservation and maintenance of 
these war vital vehicles are the 
ultra modern facilities of the 
Ver Dow Chevrolet Co. 


Meeting the wartime demands of 
customers for maintenance service 
on cars, trucks and farm machin- 
ery keeps the Ver Dow service 
force operating at near capacity. A 
large portion of the service volume 
during the winter months is rep- 
resented by work done in repairing 
and overhauling power fruit tree 
sprayers. 

In the modern parts store, lo- 
cated in the former new-car show 
room, a complete stock of parts 
and accessories is displayed on 15 
parts tables. 


There are profit-making opportunities 
in AN Want Ads. See inside back-cover. 


Two Guick Tests 


that will help you do your Full Part in the campaign to 


* 
\ 


Se 


SHIMMY DETECTORS e ALINE 


\ 


ball 


Py 


ma “Save the Carcass 


Here’s how you can help in the Tire In- 
dustry’s No. 1 War-Time Job:—that of 
Conserving Millions and Millions of Tires. 
Show your patriotism by joining in the SAVE 
THE CARCASS Campaign. Make these 
two, quick, easy tests on the tires of every 


car and truck that 


comes into your shop: 


€} CHECK Dy-Namic 
WHEEL BALANCE with the 
BEAR SHIMMY DETECTOR 


It takes just a few minutes to show your 
customer that his wheels are Dy-Namically 
Unbalanced and to prove to him that this | 
not only criminally wastes precious tires, 
but also shortens the life of steering and 
feont end parts, Shows Dy-Namic Unbalance 
in a Jiffy in a way that is more convincing 
Sthan a thousand words of explanation. You 
don’t remove the wheel! Simply jack up the 
car or truck, shove the Bear Shimmy Detec- 
tor under the wheel, and then “rev” her up 
to about 40. When the owner sees that front 
end—and the whole body shaking and vi- 
brating and shimmying—he will realize as 
never before that Dy-Namically Unbalanced 
wheels pound the life out of his tires and 


steering parts. 


€@ CHECK 
WHEEL ALINEMENT with 
BEAR ALINEMENT Tester 


It only takes half-a-minute. Jus drive car or 
truck over platform—Read Dial. That’s All! 
Large, easy-to-read figures indicate front and 
rear wheel misalinement, and amount of 
side-slip or drag per mile; even shows up 
bent rear-axle housing. Proves to your cus- 
tomer that wheels are out of alinement, 
wasting tires, wasting parts—risking life by 
causing accident hazards! Enables you to 
make quick, correct toe-in adjustments on 


all jobs. 


TENT TESTERS 


DY-NAMIC BALANCERS e WHEEL ALINERS 
FRAME AND AXLE STRAIGHTENERS e WHEEL STRAIGHTENERS 
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Worse Shortage Seen in Fall... 


Train Mechanics Now, 


Dealers are 


WASHINGTON.—Anticipating a} 
more serious manpower shortage | 
in the automotive maintenance in-| 
dustry next fall, the Office of De-| 
fense Transportation announced 
last week that it had again di- 
rected ODT maintenance advisory 
committees throughout the coun- 
try to urge shop and garage own- 
ers to organize classes of present 
and prospective employes, men and 
women, to study maintenance and 
repair work. 

W. J. Cumming, chief of the 
vehicle maintenance section of the 
ODT’s Division of Motor Trans- 
port, informed the committees 
that during the last year many 


Gas Committees 


Set by OPA 


WASHINGTON.—Plans for the 
formation of gasoline industry ad- 
visory committees attached to 
every district office of the Office 
of Price Administration have been 
drawn up by OPA for discussion 
with the industry. 

The plan calls for organization 
of the committees with member- 
ship representing all elements of 
the industry as it exists in each 
district—distributors and dealers, 
major and independent operators. 

Working with the district mile- 
age rationing officer, the commit- 
tees will be in a position to carry 
broad responsibilities for explain- 
ing OPA problems to dealers and 
dealer problems to OPA. 

As their first undertaking, the 
committees are expected to tackle 
the problem of the gasoline black 
market in cooperation with the 
enforcement department of OPA. 


Joins American Brake | 


NEW YORK.—J. B. Spencer, vice-| 
president of American Brake Shoe Co.. | 
announced last week that Mehmed S. 
Zia had joined the company’s export 
division as a representative in the 
Near East and Mediterranean zone. 
Zia comes to American Brake Shoe | 
after many years experience in the ex- 
port and import business. His original | 
training in export was with the Ford) 
Motor Co. 


Urged 


maintenance shops have been “get- 
ting by” with the mechanics who 
remained in their employ and by 
the volume of used car sales. 


“All indications point to a scarc- 
ity of used-car business within the 
next few months, leaving the shops 
principally dependent upon mainte- 
nance and repair work,” Cumming 
said. “We are afraid that a large 
number of younger mechanics who 
have previously been deferred will 
be called into the armed services 
before the end of this summer. 


“With this situation facing us, 
we can certainly expect a definite 
need for the products of training 
work and we feel that each of our 
committees should do everything 
possible to provide substitutes for 
the coming trained manpower 
shortage.” 


The training program for auto- 
motive maintenance mechanics is 
being conducted at the local level 
by public vocational training 
schools under the sponsorship of 
the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, at the request of ODT. There 
are now approximately 200 cities 
throughout the nation which have 
both preemployment and _ supple- 
mentary courses, ODT said. 

In many places shops and ga- 
rages have also instituted, under 
the auspices of ODT maintenance 
advisory committees, in-shop work 
with the assistance of the Appren- 
tice Training and the Training 
Within Industry Services of the 
War Manpower Commission. 


Bear Names Hermann 


Production Manager 


ROCK ISLAND, Ill.—Henry E. 
Hermann has been appointed 
works manager of Bear Mfg. Co., 
in charge of all production, it was 
announced last week by Will Dam- 
mann, president. 

L. B. Arp, who has served as 
production manager in addition to 
handling purchasing and person- 
nel, will hereafter devote all his 
time to his duties as director of 


| purchases and personnel. 


Honoring McCrimmon .. . 


BEST WISHES were offered John D. 
5 : S. Eddins, president, and Newton Hadley, chief 


for Plymouth division, by D. 


engineer, at a banquet held in Detroit recently in McCrimmon’s honor. 
retirement marked the completion of 29% years of service with Chrysler, 


McCrimmon, retiring service manager 


The 
the 


last 11 of which were with the Plymouth division as service manager. 


RETIREMENT of John D. McCrimmon, service manager for Plymouth, was 


observed at a banquet in his honor held 
left to right, (rear row): Wm. 
Corp.; Wm. 
director of service, 
(Front row): Ray Ayer, 
A. H. Paterson, 
Hopkins, Central Service division. 


Dodge; Homer 


Hillman, 
Rice, director of regions, Central Service division; Don Stanton, 
Dowdy, 
sales manage 
vice-president and general works manager, 


in Detroit. 
director of service, 


Among those present were, 
Chrysler Sales 


director of service, DeSoto. 
Chrysler Parts Corp.; McCrimmon; 
Plymouth; Phil 


r, 
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War Knowledge Put to Work 


Pontiac Using Training Methods Learned at Ordnance School 
To Alleviate Dealer Manpower Shortages 


By Robert M. Finlay 
Associate Editor 

PONTIAC. — Job-training ad- 
vances developed in wartime at 
Pontiac’s Army and Navy Ord- 
nance School have been put to 
work to alleviate the serious man- 
power shortage in dealer shops. 


And these war-born advances, 
heralded as holding so much prom- 
ise for the postwar civilian econ- 
omy, are living up to that promise 
in what is believed to be their 
first non-war application. 


When Pontiac’s zone managers 
were called in to headquarters 
here for a refresher course, they 
found that it was indeed refresh- 
ing. The old routine was out the 
window, and something new and 
fascinating had taken its place. 
The service managers learned 
something that they never before 
would have admitted they did 
not know. There was a reason 
for that, too. 


For in training Army and Navy 
men at the ordnance school, Pon- 
tiac industrial educators learned 
a good deal about the psychology 
of the student as well as the use 
of visual-aid training methods. 


Where to Start? 


There was always the problem 
of where to start, since in every 
class there was some who would 
say: 

“Oh, _ that’s 
teach us that?” 


So the educators worked up a 
stiff examination—so stiff that it 
would stump an expert. That 
examination put even the most 
cocky student in a receptive frame 
of mind. Then the educators could 
start at the beginning without 
danger of losing the interest of the 
brighter students. 


When Earl M. Taber, acting 
service manager, decided to ap- 
ply the new methods of training, 
he was in an especially fortunate 
position, since Ottar M. Dahl, 
who had served in the ordnance 
school as chief instructor for two 
years, had recently joined 
Taber’s staff as assistant in 
charge of instruction. 


In an ordinary course, if a zone 
service manager were asked if he 
understood some particular point 
about a car’s operation, he would 
almost invariably say he did, since 
it was his job to know all about 
cars and he might think a nega- 
tive answer would amount to an 
admission that he didn’t know his 
job. 


old _ stuff. Why 


No Questions Asked 


So the zone service managers 
weren’t asked what they knew. 
They were simply told that Pontiac 
was trying out a course developed 
from pioneering work in visual-aid 
training in the ordnance school. 


In the course, various parts 
of the car which have become 
complicated through the years 
were broken down to simple 
components. For instance, in 
studying the carburetor, a giant 
wooden cutaway model was used. 
The model was something like 
a huge jigsaw puzzle with pieces 
of wood blocking out the various 
parts so that the instructor could 

| start with the simple cup which 
held the gasoline. 

As the instructor explained the 
fynctions, he removed the blank 
aicse of wood and fitted in cham- 
bers, passages, the fuel pump and 
so’ forth, pointing out that this 
part was necessary for idling and 
that for quick acceleration. 


In addition to the wooden model, 
a set of charts was used to give 
further visual aid to the students. 


They Also Lecture 


After the lecture, the zone serv- 
ice managers were given car- 
buretors which they took apart 
and put back together again under 
the supervision of the instructor. 
Then each of the men took a turn 
at giving the lecture while the 
| others criticized. 


Other important parts of the 
car were treated in much the 
same manner. In studying a 
diagram of the electrical system, 
pieces of paper were pasted over 
different parts so that the stu- 
dents would concentrate on the 
part under discussion. As the 


THIS MECHANICAL model of a carburetor is the result of pioneering 
work in visual aid training done by Pontiac in its Army and Navy ordnance 


school. 
illustrated with models and drawings. 


First the zone service managers heard lectures in which points were 


£2, 


AFTER THE LECTURES, the zone service managers took the units apart and 


put them back together again. 
to do the lecturing themselves. 


ANOTHER STEP in the refresher 
Testing equipment was on hand 


lecture progressed, the papers 
were torn away, so that through 
a step-by-step process, the men 
finally understood the whole. 


After studying the parts, the 
men moved on to the complete} 
car. They diagnosed trouble with 
testing devices, and then fixed the} 
cars. They did motor tune-ups. | 
They did every thing the mechan- 
ics they were to train would have| 
to do. 

Taber explained that it was! 
found in war training that stu- 
dents learn 85 percent through| 
vision and 15 percent orally. The| 
course was developed with that 
knowledge in mind, and the zone| 
managers, many of whom had 
considered refresher courses a| 
bore, are now out spreading the} 
gospel of the new job training in| 
their own zones, 

Taber expects the methods to 
aid materially in keeping private} 
transportation running despite 
wartime manpower shortages | 
which are expected to come to a/| 
head in dealer shops next fall. 





What do you want to buy, sell or 
trade? See Classified Want Ads, inside | 
back cover this issue. 


| Corp., 


ae 
| be 


Then it was the turn of the service managers 


course was work on the car itself. 


so that the men could diagnose trouble. 


N. H. Will Conduct 


Usual Spring Inspection 

CONCORD, N. H.—(UTPS)—The 
State Motor Vehicle Department 
has decided to hold the usual 
spring inspection of motor vehicles 
in this state, it is announced by 
Commissioner Virgil D. White. 
The checkup was to start May 1 
and continue through May 31, 
after which vehicles which have 
not been inspected will be ordered 
off the highways. 

In the interests of economy, the 
red-and-white stickers, which were 
to have been issued for the 1943 
fall inspection, will be used. The 
fall inspection was cancelled. 


New Leadchek 


A new production type 
has been announced by the Sheffield 
of Dayton. It is designed for 
rapid and accurate checking quantities 
of threaded parts such as aircraft com- 
ponents, studs, and small shafts. It 
may also be used to good advantage in 
the receiving room or gauge inspection 
department where quantities of identi- 
cal threaded parts require checking. 
is claimed that thread lead can 
checked on this Leadchek to an 
accuracy of .0001 of an inch many 
times more rapidly than by any other 


Leadchek 


' method. 
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Training Mechanies 


Letters Indicate Favor Gained 
By Studebaker Manual 


SOUTH BEND, Ind. — Evidence 
that ABC’s of Automobile Con- 
struction and Design, Studebaker’s 
latest text for training inexperi- 
enced service personnel, is making 
an appreciable impact on wartime 
problems of automotive mainte- 
nance and on the manpower and 
training problems in connection 
therewith, was presented last week 
by K. B. Elliott, Studebaker vice- 
president. 

“The ‘ABC’ book,” Elliott said, 
“has passed the acid test for a 
publication of its kind, that is, 
actual and widespread use. 

“A documented mass of re- 
quests for the book, both individ- 
ual and in quantity, shows that it 
is being largely sought after as 
primary and supplementary text 
material for service schools and 
other agencies for automotive 
maintenance in every state and 
in Canada.” 

Chief clues, he continued, to its 
utility as a weapon to combat 
mechanic shortages is found in the 
flood of unsolicited and enthu- 
siastic comments from hundreds 
of school shop-teachers, country 
school superintendents, mainte- 
nance officers of the armed forces, 
officials of government agencies 
such as ODT, automobile dealers 
and service managers everywhere, 
and many fleet managers in large 
industries. 

The accent is on youth in so far 
as the book’s use as an elementary 
text is concerned, Elliott explained. 
An incomplete breakdown of dis- 
tribution shows that nearly 30,000 
copies are in the hands of high 
school and_ vocational school 
students. 

More than 5,000 of this number 
are in Canadian schools. The 
balance of the edition is divided 
between ODT mechanic training 
schools, other government agencies, 
maintenance depots and training 
centers of the armed forces, vari- 
Ous businesses such as_ motor 
transport firms, the large oil com- 
panies, public utilities, and auto- 
mobile and truck dealers. 

The most recent in a series of 
mechanic training manuals pub- 
lished by Studebaker, ABC’s of 
Automobile Construction and De- 


Martin Takes Over 
Auto-Lite Duties 
Of Miniger 


TOLEDO. — Royce G. Martin, 
president of Electric Auto-Lite Co., 
was elected last week to serve also 

as chairman of 

the board of di- 

rectors of the 

organization. He 

succeeds the late 

Cc. O. Miniger, 

who died Apr. 23. 

During the 

election meeting, 

directors were 

told net earnings 

for the first quar- 

} ter of 1944 had 

. Marti increased to $1,- 

>? = 439,889 as against 

net earnings of $1,228,220 for the 
same period in 1943. 


This quarterly earning is the 
equivalent of $1.20 a share on the 


sign is precisely what its name 
implies. It explains in simple 
terms and clear-cut, related illus- 
trations the nature and purpose 
of the principal parts of an 
automobile. 


Its six categories of a car’s 
component parts—running gear, 
power plant, power transmission, 
body and control instruments, 
lighting and accessories—are de- 
signed to make mechanical rela- 
tionships easily understood. 


Such closely allied subjects as 
types of bearings, engine compres- 
sions, horsepower and commonly 
used small hand tools are similarly 
discussed in an elemental manner. 
Rounding out the appendix, in 
which the items immediately above 
are found, are cutaway photo- 
graphs and line drawings of such 
typical assemblies as side and end 
elevations of motors, clutch, trans- 
mission, rear axle, front suspen- 
sion, brake, starter and generator. 
The book is available for training 
purposes on request to Studebaker. 


DESPITE GREATLY increased transport demands, no additi 
fleet of 74 motor trucks since the beginning of the war and & sebpetion in 


the mechanics force from five to two men, 
trucks are a on efficiently in da 
es per 24 hours in all 


Some 22,000 mi 
travel record of this fleet. 


Central Freight Assn. 


To Hear Hoffman 
CHICAGO.— Paul G. Hoffman, 
president of Studebaker Corp., will 
be the banquet speaker at the 
annual meeting of the Central 
Motor Freight Assn. here May 24. 
The affair, to be held at the 
Stevens Hotel, is expected to at- 


Mistletoe Express Service, Inc., 
and night travel all over Oklahoma. 
inds of weather is the total regular 


The dependable delivery service by thi 
been made possible by a very strictly enforced program of ri Fy tow 
nance, inaugurated 13 years ago by Fleet Superintendent 


promewe mainte- 
- R. Ward. 


| tract an attendance of 1,500 truck- 
;ers from throughout the Middle 


West. 


Describes Chain Belts 


_ Chain Belt Co., of Milwaukee, has 
just issued a new catalog descriptive 
of REX Z-Metal chain belts for better 
and more economical drive and con- 
veyor service in many industries. 


JENKINS Capless TIRE VALVES Save Rubber 
by insuring a positive leak-proof air seal! 


Car owners know the one best way 
to keep present tires rolling longer is 
to keep them properly inflated. 


The Jenkins Capless Tire Valve is 


There’s no gamble about the radi- 
cally different Jenkins Tire Valve. It 
has been proved in actual service on 
millions of tubes, and has won the un- 


with all 


Joint Atlanta 
Parley Set by 
3 Auto Groups 


ATLANTA. — Rather than have 
three separate automotive meet- 
ings here, the National Standard 
Parts Assn. and the Motor & 
Equipment Wholesalers Assn. are 
cooperating with the Southeast 
Automotive Show, Inc., to put on 
a big, two-day meeting May 23-24 
at the Biltmore Hotel. 

Since the booth space is limited, 
manufacturers are urged to make 
reservations as soon as _ possible. 
Those planning to attend were 
urged also to send in room reser- 
vations promptly. 

The program is as follows: 

May 23 

9 a.m. to 12:30 p.m.—A program 
of addresses by automotive men 
for automotive men. 

2-6 p.m.—Open area booth con- 
ference. 

7 p.m.—Conference banquet with 
guest speaker. 

May 24 

9-10:30 a.m.—Conference break- 
fast with guest speaker. 

10:30 a.m. to 6 p.m.—Open area 
booth conference. 


World’s Only Valve 


these features 


stinted praise of tire and automotive 
engineers, service experts and car 
owners. 


scientifically engineered to meet this 
vital need of millions. A simple, plug- 
type seat unfailingly seals air in the 
tube . . . without a cap. It has no 
removable core to work loose and let 
air escape. And it is a truly flexible 
valve ... it has no long rubber-coated 
metal shank to rip the tube in case of 
a flat. 


common stock outstanding as 
against an earning of $1.03 for the 
first quarter of 1943. 

President Martin said this earn- 
ing was made possible because a 
number of canceled contracts had 
been replaced by new ones and 
production on some existing con- 
tracts had been increased. 

He also reported net sales for 
the current quarter had increased 
10 percent, totaling $35,161,549, as 
compared with $31,858,694 a year 
ago. 

Meanwhile, Frank H. Landwehr, 
secretary of the company, resigned | 
to take over management of the} 


Buy Building 
wholesale automotive supply firm, has} 
2, SEALS AIRIN > @/f{|P « SEALS DIRT OUT 


MEMPHIS.—Ozburn-Abston 
just purchased the modern brick struc- | 
Ve MADE BY JENKINS BROS...MAKERS OF FAMOUS JENKINS VALVES 


1. Non-removable Valve Head ...no 
cap to lose. 2. Standard Size Tip... 
all types of air chucks, threaded or not, 
will fit it. 3. Short Brass Insert pro- 
tects spring and plug ...does not im- 
pair flexibility. 4. Stainless Steel 
Spring resists corrosion . .. insures per- 
manent seal. 5. Nickel Plated Plug. 
Smooth, rust-proof, self-cleaning. 
6. Rubber Seat insures positive seal 
with plug. 7. Truly Flexible Stem pro- 
tects tube in case of a flat by receding 
through rim hole. 


Anyone who makes, sells or services 
tubes should know the complete story 
of this remarkable advance in tire 
valve design. Write Jenkins Bros., 
Rubber Division, 80 White Street, 
New York 13, N. Y. 


Every Jenkins Capless Tire Valve is guaranteed Air-Tight 


I 
GUARANTEED! for the life of the tube to which it is originally attached. 


ture at 592 Monroe Ave. which it has | 
occupied for 15 years under lease. | 


eo — 


It takes a strong fish to swim against 
the current, and a good dealer to| 
stay in business now! 
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Lube Department 
Made Showpiece 


Of Dealer Shop 


HATTIESBURG, Miss.—A show- 
window lubrication department 
catches the eye at McArthur Chev- 
rolet Co. here. It is located up 
front in the service department, 
plainly visible from the _ street 
window, and is dolled up with the 
latest equipment, so as to possess 
maximum eye appeal as well as 
utility. 

Since the lubrication department 
has always been a good feeder for 
the whole service department, 
Harry McArthur, who heads the 
firm, moved it up front where it 
could be seen. 

McArthur believes that despite 
the importance of the lubrication 
department, some dealers have 
made the mistake of neglecting it 
since the war began. They were 
short of help and had all the work 
they could handle without depend- 
ing on the lubrication department 
as a feeder. 

But McArthur says, by letting 
the lubrication business be weaned 
away to service stations, the deal- 
ers lost a valuable contact, and 
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LUBRICATION DEPARTMENT of the McArthur Chevrolet Co., Hattiesburg, 


Miss., is located right in front of the dealership (window extreme right). 
department is modern and is kept clean, serves as a business builder, it’s 


claimed. 


this contact will be needed later 
on in selling new cars as well as 
drumming up general shop work. 

Consequently his department has 
continued to feature lubrication 
and to send out reminders to his 
customers when it is time to come 
in again. The streamlined lubri- 
cation department with its snow- 
white equipment is in itself quite 


The 


an attraction for both men and 
women customers. 

The lubrication department is 
likened by Inman Cook, assistant 
general manager of the company 
and right-hand man to McArthur, 
unto the kitchen in the home. 


It costs you about a penny-a-day to 
keep abreast of the automotive news— 
better renew ! 


Backshop 


SERVICE SECTION 


By 
Jack Weed 


(Continued from Page 33) 


their meeting. These boys—all 
manufacturer reps working on a 
commission arrangement—have set 
quite a high standard for member- 
ship in their organization. Every 
new member must be in business 
as a MR for at least five years and 
must have handled at least two 
lines continuously for three years. 

This requirement, they feel, will 
give the organization and _ the 
members a definite standing among 
the firms who are looking for na- 
tional representation through MRs 
—that it will assure such manu- 
facturers that every rep is of high 
standard and able to _ properly 
represent a line. 

The AAR boys are affiliates of 
the MEMA and so dame rumor has 
it, Don McKim and his NSPAers 
are frantically making love to the 
Booster Clubs in order to entice 
them to be affiliates or something 
of the NSPA. Funny how these 
organizations watch each other so 
closely all of the time. 

* * * 


POSTWAR THINKING ran 


INTENNAS 


In the last peacetime year alone, THE WARD PRODUCTS CORPORATION made two million antennas. 
This established ward, by an overwhelming margin, as the leading producer of aerials used 
by manufacturers of automobiles, radios and portable radios before the war. 

Since Pearl Harbor all production has been going to further the war effort. WARD PRODUCTS 
may be found on communication equipment used on all fighting fronts. Men in tanks, planes, 
command cars, P-T boats—on communication units f all kinds—are becoming familiar 
with the name WARD. ... When we return to the arts of peace, the superior designing ability, 
manufacturing knowledge and production efficiency that made warb the leader in the pre- 
war period and in wartime will be supplemented by knowledge gained from the war effort. 
There will be new and better products for the post-war period. If your post-war planning 
includes the use or specifying of antennas, look to WARD! 


rampant at the MEWA meeting. 
Practically every manufacturer I 
talked with was ready and willing 
to discuss some phase of postwar 
trends as it affected their indi- 
vidual businesses. Some of course 
had to consider the war effort 
before they would talk too much— 
every one is conscious that we still 
have our biggest war to win and 
that we haven’t got our feet wet in 
it yet. 

But postwar talk now isn’t based 
on when peace comes, but on when 
the Army decides they have 
enough materiel to last out the 
impending campaign. Every manu- 
facturer recognizes that he may 
get sudden cutbacks for a large 
share of his present production 
any day now and wants to be in 
position to give his employes work 
on something else as soon as pos- 
sible thereafter. 

Of course, in discussing this 
phase of business, long-range 
planning must of necessity come 
into the picture. Manufacturers 
want to steer their ships toward 
some definite spot when they set 
sail on after-war production, and 
anything they may do to quickly 
solve the labor problem must be 
directed at where they would like 
to be when the bars are let down 
for good. 

+ * * 

FORTUNATELY most manufac- 
turers are beginning to recognize 
the threat of intensive competition 
that is marshalling from many 
sources to capture greater shares 
of a three-quarter market, when 
judged from the postwar vehicle 
population standpoint. And most 
of them recognize that the vehicle 
dealers will be in the “Marine 
Commando” spot—will have first 
contact with the heaviest fire- 
power. If the dealers don’t mow 
down their full share, it will be 
only because they don’t want it or 
are too lazy to go out after this 
profitable service business with the 
same energy and acumen that 
they normally display going after 
car and truck sales. 

One of these manufacturers’ 
biggest problems right now is how 
to get their merchandise into the 
hands of the vehicle dealers with- 
out upsetting their long established 
distribution channels and methods. 

* * * 


rh. the barrage of optimis- 
tic reports on the passenger 
car tire situation, Rubber Director 
Bradley Dewey is hedging on the 
sweet-scented blasts from his own 
office by causing the Office of War 
Information to send out proofs of 
three advertisements which he 
hopes tire dealers and recappers 
will run in their local papers over 
their own name. 

These ads, two of them 4 col- 
umns by 12 inches and one 3 col- 
umns by 9 inches, all stress the 
need for the utmost conservation 
of tires and emphasize recapping 
as a major conservation measure. 

The Rubber Director, in asking 
the support of the tire trade to 
carry the nation through the criti- 
cal months ahead, points out that 
this year our production of pas- 
senger car tires will be but three- 
quarters of the original plans and 
only two-fifths of the number the 
industry has been accustomed to 
produce in a normal prewar year. 

* ¢ «€ 

And in spite of this critical situa- 
tion, admitted by the Rubber Di- 
rector, OPA stops tire inspection 
and the Public Roads Administra- 
tion’s surveys show that 77 percent 
of all car drivers are now exceed- 
ing the 35-mile-an-hour speed limit 
with little or no policing. And 
added to that, the national death 
rate from automotive accidents 
has risen some 30 percent, while 
the death rate in Michigan and 
several other states from the same 
cause has doubled this year as 
against last. 

Every uninspected rotten tire, 
driven at high speeds during the 
coming hot summer months, can 
make the owner of the car a 
potential murderer. 

I realize that the severe me- 
chanic shortage and the absurdly 
low inspection fee allowed for tire 
inspections made a mockery of 
thorough tire inspections by thou- 
sands of dealers—but there were 
also many thousands of dealers 

(Continued on Page 46, Col. 1) 
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Start Drive to Inform Public... 


Detroit Groups Unite 
To Save Mechanics 
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from automotive accidents over 30 
percent higher than it was last 
year and in some states, notably 
Michigan and Indiana, a full 100 
percent higher; with truck opera- 
tors reporting from 25 to 30 
percent of their equipment on the 
“dead line” mostly from lack of 
mechanics to repair them, the 
service shop is a frontline defense 
for America’s transportation. 


It is pointed out, too, that some 
dealers have not done all they 
could to combat the differential 
that exists in the earnings of serv- 
ice mechanics and war plant em- 
ployes, so as to make the service 
shop job more attractive to highly- 
skilled maintenance mechanics. 


Some dealers now operating on 
a flat rate are hesitant about giv- 
ing the men a higher split in the 
rate—even up to a 50-50 basis, 
without considering the fact that 
four or five men at the higher rate 
will bring the shop more _ net 
revenue than three men on the 
customary 40-60 split. 

Far too many dealers are not 
as well founded in service manage- 
ment as they should be to meet 
this situation and provide mechani- 
cal aids that will help their men 
make wages comparable with those 
paid in war production shops. 

An example of good service 
management is found in one De- 
troit shop, where the men aver- 
age from $75 to $80 per week 
working on a 45-55 split. This 
shop now has 22 men, whereas 
in best prewar periods, only 12 
to 14 were employed. They 
would have more men if they 
had any room in the shop where 
they could work without impair- 
ing the efficiency of the present 
staff. And they haven’t had too 
much of a problem in getting 
good men. 

The secret in this operation is 
the elimination of waste time and 
waste effort. This dealer has made 
a study of his operation to the 
extent that no man has to wait for 
work nor does he lose any time in 
performing the task he _ does. 
Every operation has been studied 
to the extent that many shop-built 
devices have been installed to save 
mechanic time on many operations 
and eliminate false moves. 

The result is a shop that is 
always filled with work, satisfied 
mechanics and _ satisfied owners. 
In this shop the basic maintenance 
such as lubrication and frequent 
checkups and tuneup, is_ still 
stressed to the end that serious 
trouble is headed off for many 
owners. These checkups on the 
lubrication hoist catch many me- 
chanical failures before they get 
serious and result in a bad acci- 
dent or in an expensive major re- 
pair job. 

Surveys and analysis of dealer 
service shops, in particular, con- 
tinue to show that customer labor 
sales are still increasing materially, 
service volume is up some 40 per- 
cent, yet number of customers per 
deal continues to decrease. 

This plainly shows that a very 
serious situation is rapidly grow- 
ing where the dealer is taking the 
hazard of working himself out of 
a postwar following when he will 
need it most. Under present condi- 
tions, dealers should be bending 
every effort to attract more cus- 


Connecticut Plans 


Weekly Checks 


HARTFORD, Conn.—Weekly 
checkups of the condition of mo- 
tor vehicles in use on Connecticut 
highways will be conducted by the 
state department of motor vehicles 
from May throughout the year, 
according to announcement here 
last week by Commissioner of Mo- 
tor Vehicles John TT. McCarthy. 

Replacing for the war period the 
state’s regular inspection program, 
the “on the spot” checkups, con- 
ducted in various localities 
throughout the state, include in- 
spection of licenses, lights, horn, 
etc, 


There are profit-making opportunities 
in AN Want Ads. See inside back-cover. 


tomers and to keep everlastingly 
after the preventive maintenance— 
which means that they must utilize 
more men and practice more effi- 
cient service management in order 
to attract the mechanics to their 
shop—and to keep their revenue 
up. 


* * 


Brake Service Gets 
Priority in Buffalo 

BUFFALO. — Priority will be 
given to the inspection and serv- 
icing of brakes and other automo- 
bile safety equipment by 100 serv- 
ice stations as part of a drive to 
reduce auto accidents, President 
Joseph H. Coon, of the Automobile 
Club of Buffalo, announced last 
week. Special attention to the 
condition of safety equipment will 
be given by these garages from 
May 15 to June 1. 


Mechanic Shortage Halts 


Mass. Inspections 
BOSTON.—Lack of mechanics 
in service stations has had its 
effect in the inspection of auto- 
mobiles and trucks in Massa- 
chusetts this year. Every year 
all vehicles had to be inspected 
in April and October, and the 
inspections were very strict. 
Motor Registrar Frank A. 
Goodwin has issued a statement 
that the April inspection has 
been cancelled. He added that 
all motorists should do their 
best to keep their cars in con- 
dition or have driving licenses 
suspended if it was found fol- 
lowing accidents that cars had 
been exceptionally misused. 


Foundation Publishes 
Book on Are Welding 
Maintenance Arc Welding, first 
volume of its kind on maintenance 
welding ever to be published by 
the trustees of James F. Lincoln 
Arc Welding Foundation, is the 
second important book to be de- 
veloped from the 1940-42 Industrial 
Progress Award Program. 


| To produce a complete a 


Dealers Present Activity 
Termed Key to Future 


DETROIT.—In a program de-|are urged to serve as many cus- 
signed to aid new-car dealers in| tomers as possible, to enlarge cus- 
meeting postwar service competi-| tomer contacts and to reestablish 
tion, the John E. Wolf Co., service goodwill. 
engineers, has outlined three) fn the third period, the period 
periods of development: .. |of normal prosperity, Wolf pre- 
1, The present—Now until vic-| dicts that new cars will then be 
tory. : _ | plentiful and competition from all 
2. Readjustment—The four to six) sources at its peak. In that period, 
— while new-car production) Wolf says, the dealer must be so 
catches up with demand. | well established that he can hold 
3. Normal operation—When new-| nis gains, rather than slip into last 
car production exceeds demand. | place in service, as formerly when 
During the present, Wolf says, competition had 80 percent of the 
dealers should consider improve-| pysiness. 
ment of facilities, how to regain! . . : 
the favor of present customers and | 1 a. ath deka his jae 
customers already lost, personnel, | in Period 3. it is pointed out ; 
factory relations, postwar financ- oo P Sra 
ing and a service merchandising | 
plan which can be expanded as| Akron Sales Spurt 
— and materials become avail-| gAKRON.—New automobile sales in 
able, | Summit county wee ende pr. 22 
In discussing the second period,| totaled 10, ee ae oo seven a 
: s * | previous wee anc same wee a 
uedt 1eigk ts taeiaee alt — Year “ago, Akron District Automobile 
ealers ssn. reports. se car sales 
cars lost in wartime, service will apurted last week, 143 having been re- 
furnish the greatest immediate | Ported sold compared with 122. the 


previous week and 204 corresponding 
postwar boom. Therefore, dealers! week in 1943. 


Clarion’s 6-Point 
Post-War cele colin 


for TT Sel eT Dealers 


fi To direct CLARION 
Appliance Distributo 
tional sales coverage. 


sales through independent 


rs, Assuring complete na- 


“a Sure 
apply to civilian lelkete lal fol M TT engineering 


and designing skill gained through our work for 


the armed ‘iota 
ceés—plus our Atel ks : 
, ee of ex 
Ta building fine radios. _—— 


; nd carefull ; 
Y Planned line 
of table models, Portables, farm sets, consoles and 


radio Phonographs that will enable the ITs ial et; 
vial ileal to satisfy his Customers’ demand oped 
eMail al lent lan) inventory. a 
To produce lb A eke aa 
careful analysis on dealer 
the public wants. 


Odels of radios which 
s' floors has shown that 


7 ; : : 

. Rtapetee: with a line that ZL Mite k= olal ial trelthy 
ie . demand because rods well-developed selj- 
ing teatures and trouble-free performance 


omrnies Public acce 


, Ptance of o 
liberal sales promoti el hte 


on and advertising help. 


Whatever your post-war facilities or plans may be, 
the CLARION franchise has the necessary flexibil- 
ity to meet your conditions. Read the 6-Point Pro- 
gram and see the advantages CLARION will bring 


to you in your particular territory or locality. 


Appliance distributors and dealers are urged 
to send for the CLARION Pre-View. A dis- 
tributor franchise or a retail dealership ob- 
tained now will give you the advantage of a 
quick get-away when the race for civilian 


sales begins. 


WARWICK MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
4644A WEST HARRISON STREET 


CHICAGO 44 


ILLINOIS 


PLAN WITH CLARION 


WARWICK MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
4644A West Harrison St., Chicago 44, Ill. 


Please send information and a copy of your Radio 
Preview. 


Name of Firm 


Street Address 





City__ State 


Be eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee oe 


TODAY IS NONE TOO SOON TO BE 
THINKING ABOUT YOUR POST-WAR PLANS , 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
: 
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40 
Neo Mold Explains 


Bronzing Technique 

The story of a new method of 
producing bronze faced pistons, 
which may well revolutionize the 
manufacture of such parts, has 
been released by the Neo Mold Co., 
of Cleveland, who developed the 
process to make special pistons for 
Cleveland Pneumatic Aerol, Inc., 
division of the Cleveland Pneu- 
matic Tool Co. 

This method involves flame 
spraying of bronze on steel, and its 
successful application by the Neo 
Mold process (now reported proved 
under the most gruelling practical 
use) is said to be the first of its 
kind, although attempts have been 
made in the past to achieve this 
particular result by other bronze- 


on-steel methods. 


* * * 


Taylor Introduces 


No-Mar Mallet 


MILWAUKEE.—A new no-mar| 


mallet has just been introduced by 
Taylor Mfg. Co. This mallet has 
the “HI-EFF” head made of a 
special shock absorbing material. 
It is designed for use by aircraft, 
automotive, radio, furniture, elec- 
trical and other manufacturers, 
garages, etc. 

For further details write Taylor 
Mfg. Co., 3056 W. Meinecke Ave., 
Milwaukee 10, Wis. 


CURVES PERFECTLY. Plenty of crepe and 
flexibility in the backing gives Permacel 
tape lots of ‘stretch,”’ makes it curve quickly, 
easily, without tearing. And once down, 
Permacel stays down —won't creep back! 


HOLDS ON TIGHT. A special coating pro- 
cess protects the backing on Permacel against 
paint solvents — prevents curling, sagging. 
Permacel holds tight till the job is finished. 
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SERVICE TO RE 


ADERS 


New Products 


Including Shop Equipment and Tools, Catalogs, Manuals 
and Other Literature of Educational Value 


A FEATURE of the new Sterling 
1000 electric portable sander is the 
flexible sanding pad which detaches 
from the machine by simply_ pulling | 
out a latch. Several pads loaded with 
| abrasives are used on a job, additional 
|pads loaded with coarse and fine grits 
|}can be switched when necessary, thus 
avoiding the necessity for operator to 
stop work and reload. 

cd ab * 


Solderless Instrument 


Terminals Developed 


A new contribution of electri- 
cal engineering to the war effort 
is the development by Aircraft- 
Marine Products, Inc., of solder- 
less instrument terminals which 
are virtually impervious to cor- 





rosion over long periods of time, | 
the company says. The terminals 
are essential to the building of 
sensitive electrical and electronic 
equipment that can withstand the 
difficult conditions under which 
such equipment is used. 


Rigorous tests caused no in- 
crease in the resistance of these 
solderless terminals, it is said. 


es * * 


Battery Catalog 


Willard Storage Battery Co., Cleve- 
land, has just issued a new special- 
lines catalo which illustrates and 
describes illard aircraft, charge- 
retaining, marine, stationary and radio 
storage batteries. 


NO “BUILD-UP.” The thickness of Permacel 
is scientifically controlled —to prevent paint 
“build-up” on the tape. Permacel is plenty 
thick to stand the gaff, yet thin enourh to 
leave a fine, sharp edge. 


STRIPS OFF CLEAN. Because the adhesive 
compound on Permacel is bonded on, this 
masking tape strips off clean—doesn’t ‘‘trans- 
fer” on the roll or on the job. 


PLEASE BE PATIENT if you can’t get all the Permacel you'd like. 


Remember, Permacel is vitally needed for essential WAR production. 


Permacel avcsking tape 


Industrial Tape Corporation, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


MAKERS OF Texcel Tape 








Fluorescent Time Lag 


Reported Overcome 

The one disadvantage of fluor- 
escent lighting is reported to 
have been overcome. Time-lag 
between snapping of the switch 
and lighting of the lamp is now 
a thing of the past. The new 
quick-start fluorescent ballast an- 
nounced by Acme Electric € 
Mfg. Co., Cuba, N. Y., for use 
with Instant Start fluorescent 
lamps, eliminates the need for 
starters and provides for instan- 
taneous lamp light. 

It is claimed that when used 
in connection with the new In- 
stant Start fluorescent lamps, the 
ballast causes no_ sacrifice in 
operating advantages or lamp 
life. However, if used for other 
type lamps, lamp life is variably 
reduced. Old type fixtures may be 
changed to Quick Start. 

* * * 


Tesco Wrench Fits 
Three Nut Sizes 


Having the same approximate 
dimensions as a_ single socket 
wrench and with very little addi- 
tional weight, the new Tesco Multi- 
Socket Wrench automatically ac- 
commodates No. 10 standard, No. 
12 standard, %-inch standard and 
light, and 5Sg-inch light hexagon 
nuts. 


EUTECTIC WELDING ALLOYS Co., 
New York, announces a new electrode 
with a new coating which can now be 
used with great ease in the welding 
of aluminum sheet and castings. This 
new rod, known as EutecTrode 2100, 
opens a new field for arc welding—the 
salvage and reclamation of aluminum 
castings. It is possible, with this new 
electrode, to add metal without com- 
pletely preheating the casting, and 
poeneinsy without danger of over- 

eating the metal adjacent to the weld. 
The operation is extremely rapid, thus 
very economical and renders the sal- 
vage of defective coe a simple and 
very inexpensive proce ure. 


New Features Claimed 
For Handi-Lift Hoist 


Designed for users preferring 
chain hoisting, the small Handi- 
Lift developed by Harnischfeger 
Corp. is said to introduce many 
new features into the low-price 
electric chain hoist field. 

Increased utility is claimed for 
the Handi-Lift by quick inter- 
changeability to bolt, hook, or 
trolley mounting, with changeover 
requiring the loosening of one bolt 
only. 

Handi-Lift bulletin No. H-23, 
giving specifications, is available 
on request from the hoist division, 
Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee 
14, 


* 


Compressor Catalog 


Ingersoll-Rand has announced a 
new, 19-page automotive compressor 
catalog which is expected to be of 
spots: interest to the motor world in 
the light of the current tire situation. 
Retreading and recapping shops will 
find, the company says, that their 
heavy demands for air are fully met 
by a complete line of heavy-duty com- 
pressors not before offered to the auto- 
motive service industry. Copies may 
be obtained from the company at 
Phillipsburg, N. J 


* * 


To Repair Cutting Tools 

A new bulletin “How to Repair 
Broken Cutting Tools with Easy-Flo,”’ 
has been ublished b Handy & 
Harman, 8&2 Fulton St., New York 7. 
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Manual on Wage Act 
Prepared by NSPA 


To provide automotive after- 
market employers with a com- 
plete and readily understandable 
interpretation of the wage and 
salary stabilization act, the Na- 
tional Standard Parts Assn. has 
issued a new 20-page procedure 
manual. Prepared by the associa- 
tion’s legal department, it serves 
as a practical guide for man- 
agement planning. 

Explanations and exhibits in 
the manual cover every phase of 
Executive Order No. 9250, which 
sets up the existing wage and 
salary controls under provisions 
of the anti-inflation act. A double- 
page chart reveals how and to 
what extent the regulations apply 
to both large and small employ- 
ers. 


OIXOK'S 


SLIPSTIK 


TI 


SLIPSTIK, a new medium-soft wax- 
like graphite lubricant in handy solid 
form, has just been introduced by 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey 
City 3, N. J. Fast rub-on lubrication 
and ease of application are features of 
this all-aroun graphite lubricating 
stick. It is enclosed in a cylinder, 
3 inches long by % of an inch in 


diameter. 
* * * 


Thomas Tool Puts Out 
New Tri-Square 


Line accuracy, greater checking 
range and constant accuracy to 
within tenths of a thousandth of 
an inch are claimed for a new 
industrial tri-square now available 
from the Thomas Tool & Machine 
Co., Pontiac, Mich. 

The Thomas square uses a hollow 
cylindrical post to provide tempera- 
ture control and stability, eliminat- 
ing the stresses and strains in- 
herent in solid construction. As 
contact against the side of the 
cylindrical post is possible only at 
point of tangency, line accuracy 
is obtained. 


* 


High-Tensile Electrode 


Announced by Wilson 

The Wilson Welder and Metals 
Co. has announced a new coated 
aluminum-bronze electrode — WIL- 
SON No. 200. This new, coated 
high-tensile bronze electrode is a 
shielded arc electrode, and can 
also be used as a filler rod in 
carbon arc welding. 

It is said to produce welding de- 
posits of great strength and hot 
ductility, combined with desirable 
resistance to corrosion. 

* + 


Bracket Brought Out 
For Fire Trucks 


A new bracket is being manu- 
factured by Walter Kidde & Co., 
Inc., for  fire-truck  running- 
boards to hold securely carbon 
dioxide fire extinguishers of two 
of the most popular sizes. 

Strongly constructed of stamp- 
ed steel, the bracket is provided 
with bolt holes for base or side 


mounting. 
” 


Maintenance Catalog 


A buyers’ encyclopedia featuring 
more than 500 separate items in the 
industrial maintenance, safety and fire- 
protection fields is offered by the Gen- 
eral Detroit Corp., manufacturers of 
fire-fighting and allied equipment since 
1905. Requests should be addressed to 
the corporation, 2200 E. Jefferson Ave., 
Detroit 7. 


* * 


* * # 


THIS NEW patented Battery Hold- 
Down Clamp s been developed by 
the Paul Henry Co., 2037 South La 
Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles 34. The 
clamp replaces the two wing nuts, and 
by the use of the clamp, in which is 
incorporated a cam action, all safety 
wiring is eliminated. The positive 
locking action is obtained from the 
Pressure exerted on the cam. 
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Told to Watch for Collusions... | 


Jobbers Told of Perils 


In Postwar Service 


(Continued from Page 33) 


“of selling the jobbers place in the 


service industry. 

In one of the featured ad- 
dresses delivered at the Tues- 
day session, John W. Anderson, 
president of the Motor & Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Assn., and 
head of the Anderson Co., Gary, 
Ind., outlined a program for dis- 
posing of surplus government 
stocks. 


Anderson stressed the importance 
of selling automotive material by 
the government through the in- 


-" dustry’s manufacturers now and 


a 


ao 


= 


after the war whenever such ma- 
terial is in the surplus category. 

“Manufacturers should be given 
first chance to buy back merchan- 
dise,’” Anderson said. “There are 
vital reasons for this method of 
disposal, such as preventing flood- 
ing of the market and demoraliz- 
ing of prices.” 


If surplus equipment bought for 
war purposes is dumped on the 
market without the controls he 
advocated, Anderson contended, it 
will create a bad unemployment 
situation. He pointed out further 
that it will harm manufacturers, 
jobbers and retailers, and will pro- 
duce cut-throat competition. 


Walter F. Crowder, chief of the 
distribution division, bureau of 
foreign and domestic commerce, 
Washington, warned that a de- 
cline of 7,000,000 to 9,000,000 pas- 
senger cars in use is probable un- 
less new car production is re- 
sumed before 1947. 


“Since the number of cars on 
the roads will be considerably 
lower at the end of the war than 
in the prewar period,” Crowder de- 
clared, “this means that there will 
be fewer cars to use gasoline and 
fewer cars to repair. 

“If we do not get into major 
production of passenger cars 
until 1947, there will be a shrink- 
age in the number of cars in use 
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$81 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 


| 
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Way Found to Reclaim 


Synthetic Rubber 

NEW YORK.—Synthetic rub- 
ber is now being reclaimed for 
reuse in the national rubber 
program. 

Heretofore considered totally 
expendable because every known 
method of reclamation used 
upon it had failed, this material 
is now being salvaged for reuse 
in manufacture as a result of 
scientific research and effort. 

Millions of pounds of used 
tires, tubes, treads, motor sup- 
ports, shoe scrap and mill over- 
flow destined for fuel bins can 
now be salvaged. 

Thus far more than 1,000,000 
pounds have been reclaimed. 

The research and laboratory 
work which has been accom- 
plished in making possible this 
synthetic rubber reclaim pro- 
gram were conducted at the 
Naugatuck chemical division, 
United States Rubber Co.’s 
laboratories at Naugatuck. 


amounting to about 25 to 30 
percent.” 

Other government spokesmen on 
the program included E. C. Boortz, 
Middlewest regional maintenance 
specialist of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, who made a plea 
for maintenance of essential motor 
vehicle transportation; Dean C. 
Gallagher, deputy director of the 
wholesale-retail trades _ division, 
and Irving S. Leon, chief of the 
automotive supplies section, whole- 
sale-retail trades division, both of 
the War Production Board. 


A discussion period employing 
the roundtable technique covered 
experiences in meeting the man- 
power shortage, developments in 
distribution, postwar influence of 
automotive wholesale machine 
shop operation, and the stepped-up 
market for equipment. 


Bulletin on Alloys 


A revised edition of the bulletin 
“Zamak Alloys for Zinc Alloy Die 
Castings’’ is available at New Jersey 


There are profit-makin Zinc Co., 160 Front St., New York 7. 


opportunities 


Geller Sewice Pays! 
IN PEACE TIME OR WAR TIME-SPECIAL 
SERVICE TOOLS HELP CUT COSTS—INCREASE 


VOLUME AND PRODUCE {40 Fight!" 


NOW 
doing 


cising 


| after his brother, Francois Forget, 


Canadian Brothers Fined 


In Used-Car Black Market 


MONTREAL.—Only a few days, or six months in jail.” 
“The Courts must cooperate to 
had been fined $1,000 and costs for call a halt to sabotage for our war- 
realizing an illegal profit of $1,200 time laws,” DesBois declared, em- 
through the sale of a used car,| phasizing that Georges Forget had 
Georges Forget, was fined $1,500 made the used-car transaction two 
and costs by Judge Armand) days after local newspapers had 
| Cloutier for a similar violation of} given wide publicity to his 
the Wartime Prices and Trade! brother’s conviction. 
Board regulations. Georges Forget,| Georges Forget, the court 
fined twice within the past six; learned, had sold a used car for 
months for supplying gasoline to $2,700, realizing an illegal profit of 
clients without ration coupons, will) about $1,000 and had inserted a 
|spend six months in jail if the, $1,300 price on the sales contract. 
fine and costs are not paid within) Other violators of Wartime 
the one month. | Board regulations, even repeaters, 
“Fines imposed in the past have; had been ordered to pay lesser 
apparently not stamped out the) fines than the one demanded by 
black market,” Judge Cloutier re-|the prosecution, defense counsel 
marked during the trial. declared, adding that used-car 
Wartime Board counsel Desire, dealers have to pay more than 
DesBois, K.C., insisted on a $2,000! ceiling price when they buy. 





fine while defense counsel Jean | “Then a double offense exists— 
Marie Beriault and Jean Paul) buying above the ceiling price and 
Renaud pleaded that it was/selling above the ceiling price,” 
Georges Forget’s first offense of | DesBois stated. “Unless all citizens 
this nature and such a fine was too cooperate the black market will 
high. |continue. Those citizens in abso- 

“May I have a word?” the judge | lute need of any kind of an auto- 
asked. “A fine of $1,500 and costs’ mobile must be protected.” 


He’s 


a big profitable service business because he is exer- 


here’s a mighty smart service station owner. 


careful management and keeping his shop up to its 


highest efficiency. He realizes that shop labor is a big item 


in his 
For the duration, Miller production 
is 100% devoted to making service 
tools for United Nations Armed 
Forces. Some automotive service tools 
for Chrysler, Dodge, Plymouth and 
DeSoto cars are still available. Write 
us your needs, 


Miller 


nently 


Miller 


costs. He knows that a mechanic can temporarily 


‘fix'’ a water pump with ordinary tools but—he provides 


special water pump service tools which can perma- 


repair or rebuild a worn-out pump very quickly. It's 


the same way with many other hard-to-do car service jobs. 


tools do them quicker, easier, better. Car service has 


always been an important part of your business. Your shop 


should have all the necessary Miller Special Service Tools 


MILL 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


(jal h ee Peay) 


| 


that save labor, assure more accurate work, increase volume 
and produce MORE PROFITS! 


MILLER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Special Service Tools 


1726 SIXTEENTH ST., 


DETROIT 16, MICHIGAN 


The Name of the Company Has Been Changed from MILLER TOOL & MFG. COMPANY to MILLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
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'How Nutt Does it... 


Mass Motor Rebuilding 


Foreseeing Vast Market, Nutt Builds 
A Modern Factory 


DETROIT. Foreseeing a day 
when motor rebuilding will replace 
overhauling, Howard N. Nutt, of 
Nutt Motor Re- 
building, has con- 
structed a mod- 
ern 50,000-square- 
foot building de- 
signed to rebuild 
200 motors a day 
by the end of the 
year. 

In addition, 
Nutt has devel- 
oped and tested 
a sales formula 
so that he can 
set up _ outlets 
for his rebuilt motors in any city. 
Eventually, he hopes to have auto 
shops serving as distributors as 
far east as the Atlantic Seaboard. 

Thus, Nutt’s dream of 12 years 
ago when he rebuilt his first 
motor in a two-car garage in 
Dearborn, appears likely to be 
realized in wartime—a time when 
many rebuilders have been forced 
out of business. 

A young man of 37, Nutt has the 
plan and the plant, and business is 
chasing him down the street and 
rapping at his door at night. He 
has a teardown line and an output 
of 20 rebuilt motors a day. What 
he still needs is a remanufacturing 
line, an assembly line and an in- 
crease in output of 180 motors a 
day. 


H. N. Nutt 


Problems Ahead 

Then his dream of rebuilding 
motors on a mass-production basis 
will be fully realized. There are 
still problems on the road ahead, 
but he has had plenty of experi- 
ence with problems. In addition, 
there is a compelling need for the 
service Nutt is offering. Nearly 
half of his output is in truck 
motors, and most of the remainder 
in war workers’ cars. 

Nutt got his opportunity to 
move away from the garage 
method of rebuilding motors 
when he received an order to 
rebuild 2,000 motors for Army 
Ordnance. On the basis of that 
order, he was able to construct 
his modern plant. Then it was 
found that the Army motors 
were of oversize bore and the 
only source of parts was Army 
Ordnance, but the ordnance de- 
partment refused to supply the 
parts, asserting that it must 
maintain its inventory. Then 
the contract was canceled. 

That series of events left Nutt 
in a position to use the factory at 
a time when essential civilian 
transportation is crying for a 
service such as his. Truckers 
with worn equipment are rushing 
to buy his product, since a rebuilt 
motor can be installed in a matter 
of hours while overhauling would 
tie up the precious trucks for long 
periods. 

To Divide Output 

A large mail-order house wants 
to buy all the motors Nutt can 
turn out, but Nutt refuses to carry 
all his eggs to market in the same 
basket. He is looking ahead to 
the day when auto dealers and 
garages in various sections of the 
country will 
for his motors. 


Nutt’s operation includes en- 


Pi 


r F 
- 


become distributors | 


gineering and tool-designing and 
building departments, which de- 
velop heavy equipment for use 
in the factory. And it is tool 
engineering that attracts Nutt 
most. Many of the devices used 
in the factory have been devel- 
oped by Nutt himself. 


The first step in the rebuilding 
is the classification yard, where 
motors are separated according to 
year and make. At present Nutt is 
rebuilding Chevrolet, Plymouth, 
Dodge and Ford motors. Different 
motors are rebuilt on different 
days. The motors to be rebuilt on 
a certain day are brought into the 
factory and torn down along a long 
overhead conveyor which takes the 
parts through cleaning tanks. 
Here the parts are washed with an 
alkaline spray under 60 pounds of 
pressure and high heat. 


Then the blocks and heads are 
plugged and tested under forced 
air in brightly lighted tanks. For 
repairing cracked blocks or 
heads, Nutt has developed a fix- 
ture which holds the red-hot 
part while it is being welded 
through a small window. 


Blocks are rebored and crank- 


shafts are reground and the over- 
size of the bore and undersize of 
the crankshaft are marked on 
plates which are attached to the 
motors ‘so that proper sized parts 
can be ordered by the owner later 
if they are needed. 


Stored for Assembly 


After parts are rebuilt, tested 
and balanced, they receive a pro- 
tective coating and are stored for 
use in assembly. 


In addition to the factory, Nutt 
has two installation plants, the 
main one in Dearborn and a labo- 
ratory plant on the East Side of 
Detroit. Any body work the owner 
may require is done at the instal- 
lation plants. 


At the laboratory plant, for- 
mulae are tested to aid dis- 
tributors of the rebuilt motors. 
Nutt is now in the process of 
making a moving picture of the 
installation process which will be 
sent to distributors. Nutt asserts 
that a poor installation job can 
spoil the entire job. 

Nutt has never gone into price 
competition in selling his rebuilt 
motors. His ads do not carry the 
price, which is about $135 if the 
block is not cracked. The tech- 
nique is to hit the customer hard 
with the price at first and then 
tear it down by telling him what 
an excellent job he will get. 

By some odd chance, the man 
who is in charge of sales and who 
is helping Nutt expand his business 
is the man to whom Nutt sold his 
first rebuilt motor back in the two- 
car garage in Dearborn. 

As Nutt tells the story, Gordon 
Hitt and Nutt sang in the same 
church choir. On calling for his 
rebuilt motor, Hitt was told of 
Nutt’s dream of rebuilding motors 
on a mass-production basis. 

Hitt, who was. in the sales pro- 
motion business, looked over the 
shop and told Nutt: 

“Some day this will be a great 
enterprise.” 

It begins to look like Hitt had 
something there. 


Bohn Is Cleared 


| 
8 Of Sabotage as 

i Case Nears End 
DETROIT.—-Bohn Aluminum 


Brass Corp. was cleared of sabo- 
tage charges last week when Fed- 


& 


eral Judge Picard dismissed four 
conspiracy counts. Final arguments 
will be heard Tuesday on other 
‘counts alleging conspiracy to de- 


; | fraud the government in the mak- 


‘ing of war materials. 


| The case was based on charges 


| charges 


; that the Bohn company welded air- 
craft engine parts against Air 
| Force specifications. In addition to 
| the company, three of its employes 
| are on trial. 

“After reviewing all the evidence 
now in,” Judge Picard said, “I 
| think the government has failed to 
show the necessary elements in the 
of conspiracy under the 


HERE 
contains 50,000 square feet of working space. 


IS the new building of Nutt Motor Rebuilding, 
On the right side of building 


Detroit, which 


(not shown here) are the yards where motors are classified by year and make. 


THIS IS the teardown line. 


As motors are disassembled, parts and blocks 


are placed on overhead conveyor and pass through wash and rinse booths. 


“\\ ae 


HEAD GRINDING and water-testing equipment are shown here. 


* 


r 


- 


In the 


background are the wash and rinse tanks where the dismantled parts are 


washed by alkaline spray under 60 pounds’ pressure and high 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT for water testing blocks with air pressure. 
brilliantly 


is 


ae" 


lighted to facilitate 
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detection of flaws in the 


heat. 


Tank 
block. 


SERVICE SECTION 


Herrington Gives 
‘Outlook for 


Manufacturers 


| DETROIT.— While America is 
speeding nearer to victory, Ameri- 
can manufacturers are speeding 
nearer to the day they will have to 
sell their products again instead of 
merely produce them, Col. Arthur 
W. Herrington, president of the 
Marmon-Herrington Co., told the 
Engineering Society of Detroit 
last week. 

When that D-Day for industry 
comes, Herrington said, manufac- 
turers will find a whole new world 
of products opened to them by 
engineering achievements in war- 
time and also several problems to 
face in the domestic market as well 
as the international. 

Among the engineering accom- 
plishments, which Herrington said 
will lay the foundations for post- 
war progress, he listed electronics, 
offering possibilities more  far- 
reaching than radio; air transport; 
fuel advances; jet propulsion; 
chemistry, bringing new organic: 
products; new hard metals for 
cutting tools, promising greatly 
expanded output; new light metals, 
and glass combined with plastics, 
which will provide a new series of 
products. 

In discussing the problems, Her- 
rington said that while both labor 
and the farmer were most articu- 
late in making their needs known 
at Washington, business has not 
presented a united front in seeking 
relief. 

In renegotiation, for instance, 
Herrington said that there may be 
serious repercussions caused by 
failure to allow adequate postwar 
reserves. 

In the field of taxes, Herrington 
said that business should take 
more time out to explain to con- 
gressmen that it was a policy of 
reducing ‘the price and spreading 
the sales field which made the 
auto industry so successful. 

Turning to labor, Herrington 
said that it is giving some evi- 
dence of rising to meet its respon- 
sibilities. Some of the best recent 
speeches on behalf of free enter- 
prise have been made by the more 
statesman-like labor leaders, he 
said. 

Herrington said that labor, in- 
dustry and the farmer must learn 
some of the fundamentals of in- 
ternational trade and the value of 
the dollar in relation to interna- 
tional trade. For instance, he 
said, the labor cost per dollar of 
goods produced in the United 
States has not been reduced a 
penny despite all the technological 
advances. While this may not be 
so important on the domestic mar- 
ket, it will have a good deal of 
significance on the international 
market. 

One of the things manufacturers 
are likely to adopt from Russia, he 
said, is the policy of paying a 
worker for the amount of goods 
produced rather than the number 
of hours spent in a plant during 
the day. 


Hatch Named Manager 


Of Gar Wood Industries 


DETROIT.—L. C. Hatch has 
been named manager of the winch 
and crane division of Gar Wood 
Industries, Inc., to succeed G. E. 
Robinson, retired, it was  an- 
nounced last week by Ralph S. 
Jenkins, vice-president and general 
manager. 

Hatch, 36, joined Gar Wood 
Industries in 1934 as a draftsman, 
was promoted to sales engineer in 
1937 and was made assistant man- 
ager of the division in 1940. 


What do you want to buy, sell or 
trade? See Classified Want Ads, inside 


back cover this issue. 


Steering Maintenance 


Booklet Is Issued 


WASHINGTON. —A__ booklet 
on steering maintenance has 
been prepared for the Office of 
Defense Transportation by the 
maintenance methods coordinat- 
ing committee of Transporta- 
tion and Maintenance Activity, 
Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers. 

The booklet, which may be 
obtained from ODT, discusses 


| steering geometry, maintenance 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT for drilling 
out broken studs. Each motor is com- 
pletely dismantled at Nutt Motor Re-, 
building. 


sabotage act, and I rule that they 
should be dismissed from this 
case.” 


methods, and notes on adjust- 


and are . 
ment and repair. 


dynamometer 


and rinse 
and 


final wash 
to block 


AFTER MOTORS 
then enameled and 
| testing departments. 


they receive 
drying ovens 


are built up, 
pass through 
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*Chart Sells Service Plan 


or Anderson Buick 


oa 


a 


SEATTLEW—M. O. Anderson, 
president of Anderson Buick Co., 
has developed an idea for bring- 
ing home to car owners the need 
for proper maintenance of their 
automobiles and through it, a 


A valuable aid in selling the GMAC 


— 


ae 


ae 


budget plan for complete repairs. 


His idea consists of a _ large 
poster display on the service floor 
of the dealership, in full view of 
the hundreds of customers who 
drive in every month. The text of 
the display highlights this ques- 
tion: “When can you expect to 
replace your present car?” 


Then it is pointed out by the 


~#chart how great has been obsoles- 
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cence of automobiles from 1941 to 
1944. The estimated obsolescence 
from today through 1950 is also 
projected. 


The period of production ex- 
pectancy is indicated by dotted 
lines, for each of the “next three 
ears” after production once starts. 
Estimated production for the first 
year is two million cars, (allow- 
ing for six months reconversion); 
the second year is four million 
cars; the third, five million. Based 
on these estimates, the production 
graphs indicate that should the 
industry get the go-ahead at the 


Labor Ceilings 
On Men Take 
Effect in Detroit 


DETROIT. — Ceilings on _ the 
number of male employes became 
effective Saturday for all compa- 

ies employing 200 or more per- 
sons and for engineering firms em- 
ploying more than eight persons. 


For companies employing 50 or 
more, the ceiling goes into effect 
July 1. 

Transportation and service shops 
were exempted from the provisions. 

While WMC’s labor-management 
committee censured the labor ceil- 
ings as unnecessary, it promised 
ooperation and assistance. 

The regulation forbids companies 
to have more male employes on 
heir payrolls than were employed 
May 1. The program also calls for 

slide scale that lowers the ceil- 
ng of employable males to 95 per- 
cent of the May 1 total by July 1. 

Edward D. Cushman, district di- 
ector, pointed out that natural 
labor turnover would provide most 
pf the reduction. No discharges 
will be required to reach the lower 
total. Replacements will be made 

ith women. 


The purpose of the regulation, 
Cushman said, is to bring labor 
Siemand into balance with labor 
supply. While Detroit is 30,000 

en short of the number needed 

o speed up war production, it has 
a surplus of 23,000 unemployed 

omen, he said. 

The ceiling, Cushman added, will 
have the effect of restricting the 

iring of men for jobs that can be 
performed by women. 

Upward revision of the ceiling 

ill be permitted by WMC if the 
employer can show need, Cush- 

an said. 


(Continued from Page 1) 

monthly draft quotas without 
dipping into the necessary men 
of 26 to 29 or the 30 and up 
group, Hershey said that “the 
board should let the calls ride.” 

“We believe there are entirely 
Adequate sources of manpower in 
the 18 to 25 group and among 
slder men not in essential lines of 
work,” he explained. 

Men through 37 previously have 
een eligible for occupational de- 
‘ferment only if they were neces- 
ary or key men. While this yard- 
ick still applies to men 26 
through 29, even an_ unskilled 
orker in an essential industry 
Sow may be deferred. 


Under the new policy, the list of 
tivities rated as essential to the 
War may be expanded at the dis- 
cretion of the local boards. ! 


end of 1944 it would be 1947 before | 
normal United States requirements | 
would be moderately satisfied. | 

With each succeeding year that | 
the war is prolonged, production | 
recovery would require additional 


time due to accelerated obsoles- | 


cence of present cars. 

“The point of the story is to 
awaken public interest in having 
needed repairs made now,” said 
Anderson, “to extend the life of 
the cars in circulation. The GMAC 
budget plan is the solution for hav- 
ing all work done at one time. 
This, too, is a great aid towards 
service operational efficiency and 
is one factor which accounts for 


the firm’s high dollar volume per | 


order written.” 


a WL) WiC. z Can YOu 
EXPECT TO | 
REPLACE YOUR 
PRESENT CAR 
229 


| The Chart to your right shows the high rate of 
Obsolescence of present cars... According to the 
trend there can be no quick replacement of new cars... 


Ot Record-Breaking 
Production. it would require 
From 3 to 4 years after the 
war to agairi reach the 
normal U.S. requirements. 


YOU AFFORD 


eet 
CARE 


BRINGING HOME to customers the need for proper mai 
| cars is this chart in the Anderson Buick Co., Seattle. 





According to Anderson the And- | 


erson Buick Co. did $27,000 cus- | 


tomer labor sales during March, | 


1944. 
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A booklet on General boxes may be! Chicago. 
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president and general manager, points to the chart that has been selling service. 
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[AAA Assails 
Plan to Trade 
Gas for Alcohol 


| WASHINGTON. Unqualified op- 
position to the current proposal to 
divert millions of gallons of gaso- 
line from America’s essential mo- 
‘tor vehicles in exchange for Cuban 
‘alcohol came last week from the 
American Automobile Assn. 

| The protest, which termed the 
proposition “an unpalatable deal,” 
,took the form of a telegram from 
;} Thomas P. Henry, AAA president, 
to Senator Pat McCarran, of Ne- 
| vada, chairman of the liquor in- 
vestigation committee of the Sen- 
ate, and to the heads of other 
government agencies. 

The proposal for the exchange 
had been made to the War Pro- 
duction Board by Joseph E. Sea- 
gram & Sons, Inc., alcoholic liquor 
distillers. The 25,000,000 gallons of 
gasoline would be used by Cubans 
as motor fuel in place of the 
alcohol customarily burned in the 
|island’s motor cars. The alcohol 
would presumably be used in man- 
ufacture of spirits here in an ef- 
fort to break the liquor black 
| market. 
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.—the 4th Dimension 


Exploring Adv. Function; 
Tire Ads Ready 
By Pete Wemhoff 


ANA’s Survey 


Endeavoring to determine how 
advertising can be used more 
broadly to help business serve the 
public more effectively, the Assn. 
of National Advertisers will under- 
take “a basic exploration of the 
advertising function and how it 
can best be harnessed to serve 
business in the postwar period.” 


Plans for the survey were dis- 
closed during the association’s 
three-day spring conference last 
week in Rye, N. Y., by Marvin 
Bower, partner in the manage- 
ment consultant firm of McKin- 
sey & Co., which has been re- 


tained by ANA to conduct the 


survey. 

Objectives of the study will in- 
clude: Exploration of present rela- 
tionships between the advertising 
function and other activities of the 
business; determination of how far 
the trend toward a broader utiliza- 
tion of the advertising function 
already has developed in individual 
concerns; accumulation of any 
evidence of the need for a still 
broader utilization of the advertis- 
ing function in meeting the prob- 
lems of business, and formulation 
of a concrete program of practical 
approach to the most effective 
utilization of the advertising func- 
tion for exploration by the top 
managements of individual 
cerns. 


‘Bill of Rights’ 

A five-point “bill of rights” for 
business was presented by Isaac 
W. Digges, counsel to the Assn. of 
National Advertisers, at that 
group’s spring conference in Rye, 
N. Y., as follows: 

“1—Business requires three kinds 
of incentives —-managemer:t, labor 
and capital. 

“2—-To preserve these incentives, 
business should be given free scope 


Nite 


bert 


DESOTO BUILDS wings on auto as- 
sembly line. Here, at the bodydrop, 
where the marriage of thousands of 
automobile bodies to _ their 
mates took place during peacetime, 
DeSoto uses existing automotive plant 


equipment to speed production of sec-| 


tions of fighter plane wings. From 
sub-assembly lines on the balcony of 
this plant of DeSoto, which formerly 
built automobile chassis, workmen 
lower a leading edge of the wing, to 
be nested in the big fixture in fore- 
ground. 


con- | 


chassis | 


to trade honestly, in competition, 
for a profit. 


“3—The business field should be 
freed from invasion by govern- 
ment. 


“4Neither business nor the in- 
dividual should be subjected to the 
arbitrary action of bureaucracy. 


“5Business should be enabled 
to protect and to exploit the capital 
values in goodwill.” 


Hougen Named 


H. Everett Hougen has_ been 
named Detroit 
manager for 
Esquire magazine 
with offices at 415 
New Center build- 
ing. 

For the _ past 
seven years Hou- 
gen has been as- 
sociated with Mc- 
Manus, John and 
Adams, more re- 
cently assigned to 
the account of 
Dow Chemical Co. 


The War Advertising Council 
and the Office of War Informa- 
tion have prepared and are dis- 
tributing to newspapers, tire 
dealers and rubber companies 
and their advertising agencies 
three tire conservation advertise- 
ments for use at the local level. 


The advertising is part of a 
comprehensive rubber conserva- 
tion program planned to per- 
suade car drivers and _ truck 


operators to let their local tire | 


experts keep their tires in shape 
and recap them when necessary. 


Shift at R & R 


Charles D. (Chuck) Adams has 
been appointed associate account 
executive on the Electric Auto- 
Lite Co. account, it is announced 
by the Detroit office of Ruthrauff 
& Ryan, Inc. 


Adams takes over the duties 
formerly handled by E. J. (Jack) 
Reeser, who has been assigned to 
the Chrysler account. 


Pykett Heads Media 


Daniel J. Pykett has been ap- 
| pointed director of media for 
Arthur Kudner, Ine., it is an- 
nounced by J. H. 
S. Ellis, president. 
He succeeds Lu- 
cian L. King who 
has been on a 
leave of absence 
due to __ illness 
for the past 14 
months, and who 
will continue as 
a media consul- 
tant for the 
agency. 

Pykett, who 
has been with 
the New York headquarters of 
Kudner since the agency was or- 
ganized in 1935, began his career 
in the Chicago office of Erwin, 
Wasey & Co., in 1925, moving to 
New York in 1930. He was edu- 
cated in Chicago and attended 
Loyola University of that city. 


D. J. Pykett 


Johnson Named 


Ross Roy, president of Ross Roy, 
Inc., Detroit, announces the ap- 
pointment of Robert Johnson to 
handle _ publicity 
on the Dodge 
truck account. 

For the past 
four years, John- 
son has been the 
| west coast repre- 
| sentative of Ross 
Roy, Inc., with 
headquarters at 
Los Angeles. 
Johnson began 
| his career as a 
reporter on 
|Omaha news- 
papers. Just prior to joining Ross} 
Roy, he served for a number of | 


Johnson 


Dealers tell me 


(Continued from Page 3) 


in their national association to 
see that those desires are ac- 


complished. 
+ 


Let’s Keep Rules 


At a Minimum 

O THE factories needn’t be jit- 

tery about dealer legislation. 
Even a barber has to meet certain 
requirements. Surely an automo- 
bile dealer is just as important as 
a barber. The factories seek legis- 
lation themselves. Congress must 
pass laws favorable to quick and 
fair termination of war contracts. 
It must set the rules for orderly 
disposition of surplus goods if we 
are not going to glut our markets 
and kill the chances for a quick 
return to full employment. 

We are all fighting now a 
world war which we hope will 
bring permanent world peace. 
We all know—automobile manu- 
facturers as well as automobile 
dealers and the rest of the popu- 
lation—that to insure permanent 
peace we'll have to have some 
kind of a world court and world 
policing. Neither of these func- 
tions can be brought into being 
until there is first established a 
code of fair international law. 
We must set up such an inter- 
national code to which all na- 
tions will subscribe before we 
can select a court to interpret 
the law, or organize a _ police 
force to enforce it. 

The world is rapidly changing. 
The closer we live together, the 
more regulatory measures we will 
need. But let’s have just as few as 
possible, and let’s all forget every- 
thing but the common ideal—har- 


* * 


IN COMPARISON with the whale, one of the fastest moving fish, we are| mony. Let’s work for industry co- 


literally driving our modern cars backwards. declares 


Cars Backwards? 


Driving 


Arthur Killick. 


Killick Says We Are and Calls on Industry 
To Make Safety-Design Changes 


(Continued from Page 8) 


until a maximum improvement 
equivalent to a reduction of one- 
fourth of all traffic deaths will 
eventually be realized. This is 
predicated upon actual statutes 
of accidents which show that at 
least such an amount are caused 
by vision difficulties and the en- 
suing “collateral” motions follow- 
ing collisions. These problems are 
avoided by the design changes 
recommended. 


Second only to the reduction in 
deaths as a safety improvement, 
will be a cutting down of the traf- 
fic accidents now occurring at 
street and road intersections. As 
in the case of the traffic fatalities, 
this improvement will also develop 
in a proportion to the number of 
the new-type cars absorbed in the 
;/market. Small improvements will 
first be noted and they will gradu- 
ally gain until, in time, a reduc- 
tion equivalent to one-third of the 
present day intersection accidents 
will be realized. 


Intersection accidents constitute 
60 percent of all traffic crashes, 
and it is well known from the data 
of every state that at least one- 
third of them are definitely due 
to the view obstruction of the 
driver. This difficulty is com- 
pletely eliminated by the means 
here suggested. 

x 


Past Experience 
Is Pointed Out 


* * 


The building of cab-over-engine, 


| the raising of the driver’s seat and 
bringing it forward to the front 
of the modern commercial vehicle, 
has proved this point. A number 
of commercial fleet owners who 
have voluntarily made these 
changes on their own account, re- 
port that intersection accidents 
were reduced as much as 50 per- 
cent relative to former experience. 
Some have also reported the re- 
duction in the extent of traffic 
violations of their drivers. Due to 
drivers being unable to see traffic 
signals readily, commercial vehicle 
drivers often commit violations un- 
intentionally, and these have been 
largely eliminated. 

In like manner, the protections 
afforded the driver and passen- 
ger of the new-type vehicles will 
have its broadest effects in cut- 





years in the publicity department | 
'of McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


ting down the number of per- 
sonal injuries in traffic. We con- 


}a unit 


fidentially predict that noticeable 
improvement in the injury totals 
will be observed within a year 
to 18 months following the in- 
troduction of the newly-designed 
vehicles, when they are turned 
out in continual production. 


These improvements will con- 
tinue to increase in proportional 
amounts until a maximum reduc- 
tion of two-fifths of our present- 
day injury totals will be realized. 
This is based upon a positive 
knowledge that the violent shake- 
up which car passengers undergo 
immediately following a collision 
is the chief cause of the majority 
of injuries. The shakeup can be 
greatly reduced by adopting the 
body shapes here urged and the 
casualties must of necessity come 


down. 


* * * 


Calls on Industry 
To Start Program 


All of these design changes are 
of a nature which oblige the driver 
to use their safety value. They do 
not afford the option of using them 
or not using them as we men- 
tioned at the outset in this series 
of articles. 


In conclusion, let me say, that 
if such safety results can be 
achieved through the redesign of 
the motor vehicle, it will be done 
to the lasting credit of the in- 
dustry. The necessary expendi- 
tures on its part to make these 
changes will be returned to it 
many times, not only in in- 
creased sales, but also in a 
countless number of indirect 
ways inherent to the general 
economic savings which auto- 
matically follow in the wake of 
any reduction in traffic casualty 
totals. 


Certainly, the industry can em- 
bark upon no program of more 
noble purpose. Its influence will be 
widespread, effecting every quarter 
of the country, and no single en- 
deavor, by any group in this coun- 
try, could be considered of greater 
human benefit at this time. 


On Cutting Tools 


A new, revised pamphlet, Stellite 
Star J-Metal Cutting Tools, has just 
been published by Haynes Stellite Co., 
of Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp. Copies can be obtained from 
Haynes Stellite Co., Kokomo, Ind. Ask 
for Form 2991. 


operation to settle industry affairs 
—cooperation that will recognize 
all sides of the question, and wor 
out agreements that are fair to all. 
That is the only kind that will live 
and thrive, and help our indust 
grow under the new conditions as 
it has grown and expanded in the 
past with the conditions as the 
existed before the war. 


Survey 


(Continued from Page 1) 


that his sales for the year previous 
to April 26, 1943, were 1,024 used 
trucks, and that he had an in- 
ventory of 75 units on hand at the 
time the ceiling was imposed,” thé 
association stated. “Since then he 
has sold his inventory and has 
given up the used-truck business 
entirely because of difficulties in- 
volved in figuring ceiling prices 
on extra equipment, bodies, etc.’ 

Equally graphic among case 
histories was that of another deal 
er who sold 501 used trucks in the 
pre-ceiling year, sold only 15 the 
past year, and “is ready to give uf 
trying to compete with used-truck 
dealers who have little regard for 
ceiling prices.” 

A third case of operations under 
the ceiling was that of a deale 
who sold 645 trucks in the yea 
before the regulation was imposed 
and only 98 during the past 1 
months. This dealer, the CATA 
was informed, finds it “increas- 
ingly difficult to buy good useq 
trucks from individuals under the 
ceiling, as they seem to have little 
trouble in finding a buyer at black 
market prices.” 


In a spot check made among 
20 smaller dealers who normally 
sold from 50 to 150 used trucks 
@ year, 16 of them experienced a 
drop in sales ranging from 68 to 
97 percent since the ceiling went 
into effect, while four reported 
that “they had discontinued sell- 
ing used trucks because of the 
risks involved in their inability 
to figure ceiling prices correctly.” 


“The results of our survey clearly, 
indicate that the used-truck mar 
ket among well-established and 
reputable dealers in Chicago ig 
rapidly drying up,” the CATA 
continues. 

“Many dealers report that thei 
| former customers are buying used- 
|trucks elsewhere at questionable 
| prices, and do not have muc 
trouble in securing them.” 


Bellows Catalog 


Highlights of the principles, con- 
struction and engineering advantage 
of Spring-life bellows are portrayed 
in a new catalog issued by the Cook 
‘Electric Co., Chicago. 
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AUTOMOTIVE WASHINGTON 


Greater Fields Ahead 


For Planes 


and Cars 


By William Ullman 


Washington Correspondent 


WILL AIRPLANES take 


the place of automobiles as 


the important units of individual transportation of the 
future? Is the four-wheeled vehicle of the highways des- 
tined to gradual decline before the increasing practicability 


of aircraft? 


These questions now are in 
the pupite mind to a greater 


extent than ever before. They are 
questions which cannot be ignored 
and which should not be ignored, 
and frank discussion of them is 
welcomed by all those sincerely 
interested in one of the great prob- 
lems of the day. 


In order to analyze and answer 
intelligently the questions which 
people everywhere are propound- 

ing, it is neces- 
sary to go back 
to fundamentals, 
and, at the same 
time, to apply the 
mirror of history 
to the factors 

now at hand. 
Civilization 
never before has 
been as complex 
as it is at the 
present time, and 
it is almost need- 
less to add that 
the outlook for the years to come 
is for an increasing intensification 
of all those elements which now 
are cooperating toward the end of 
greater complexity. In a civiliza- 
tion thus so closely knit, in an 
order where interdependence of 
individual units to a highly mark- 
ed degree is the rule of the day, 
transportation assumes an impor- 


tance second to none. 
a” * * 


All Types Needed 


In Complex World 


TRANSPORTATION, a factor of 
the utmost significance in the up- 
building of a complex civilization, 
is an element of transcendent im- 
portance in the maintenance of the 
structure which has been wrought. 
As individuals and groups of in- 
dividuals, whether in communities, 
nations of continents, are drawn 
more closely together, the need for 
every form of transportation be- 
comes more clearly evident. Thus, 
it is impossible for the world to 
relinquish any single type of trans- 
portation merely because a newer 
form has been added to the list 
of carriers. And thus the point as 
to whether or not the airplane will 
supplant the automobile is some- 
what circuitously reached. 

It is plain that it would be 
quite as reactionary for the 
world to relinquish the automo- 
bile as it would be for it not to 
take every possible means to de- 
velop the airplane to its highest 
efficiency and to exploit it to 
the limit of its capacities. 

The United States, just as the 
world at large, needs every means 
of transportation available—none 
of them can be overlooked, and it 
is a certainty that none will be 
overlooked. Progress depends upon 
the utilization, to the utmost, of 
every type of transportation for 
goods and persons. 

* * 


Particular Sphere 


For Each Form 

EACH FORM has its own par- 
ticular sphere in which it is su-| 
premely successful; each has its 
own kind of work to do and each 
will continue to do it because it 
has been especially adapted to it 
over a long period of years of 
experimentation and practice. 

For instance, while in the past 


Prest-O-Lite Co. 
Plans Parley 


INDIANAPOLIS. — Distributors. 
of Prest-O-Lite batteries and their 
sales organizations will hear May 
27 a coast-to-coast radio sales 
meeting, conducted by A. A.| 


* 





Feldman, sales manager of the| 
company. | 


railroads fought motor buses and 
motor trucks, today they are 
utilizing them, putting them to 
their own uses as feeders to 
main lines and thus are building 
up their own business. 

Railroad executives have found 
that the motor vehicle, as a form 
of transportation, might be not an 
enemy but a valuable friend of the 
railroad, and that it might be the 


instrument of increased business. 
* ~ * 


Example of Newspaper 


And Radio Cited 

THE UTTER ridiculousness of 
the assumption that radio would 
supplant the newspaper as a me- 
dium for the dissemination of 
news now is apparent to all, and 
both units now are working in the 
closest harmony. Never before 
have newspaper circulations been 
so great, never before have news- 
papers wielded so much influence, 
and never before has radio, too, 
held such widespread attention. 
The phenomenon simply means 
that our civilization needs both 
factors and that each unit is ful- 
filling a separate and an individual 
mission. 

Many other examples might be 
cited to show that with progress 
come greater and greater de- 
mands, and that while adding 
newer forms the older ones 
must be retained and developed 
to still greater heights of effi- 
ciency and usefulness. 

The automobile—and the desig- 
nation here is used to cover all 
forms, the passenger car, bus, 
truck and tractor—has proved one 
of the most substantial additions 
ever made to the field of transpor- 
tation. In some respects it prob- 
ably is the greatest. Its useful- 
ness is attested around the world, 
and each year has seen new lands 
and distant corners opened for 
constructive exploitation and de- 
velopment through its benevolent 


offices. 


* * 


Auto to Remain 
Tops in Field 


The sphere of the automobile is 
a tremendous one, just as the 
sphere of the airplane will expand 
and develop until it becomes an- 
other brilliant field for human 
progress. The automobile—what- 
ever form it may take in the dis- 
tant future—always will remain 
the most efficient, the most desir- 
able, the best fitted, vehicle for its 
own chosen work. Similarly the 
airplane will find its realm of 
usefulness. 

Together, then, these units will 
move forward, along with the 
other factors in the field of trans- 
portation which time and experi- 
ence have allotted a definite circle 
of influence. 

Each is unquestionably pre- 
eminent within its own borders; 
each does a particularly and 
peculiar type of work better than 
its colleague; each must develop 
and expand in its individual 
manner. 

Will the airplane supplant the 
automobile? Why not ask, then, 
why did not the development of 
the automobile forestall the com- 
ing of the airplane? The answer 
is plain; because their missions are 
unrelated save in one respect—the 
fundamental consideration of gen- 
eral transportation. 

The automobile and the airplane 
will grow in significance and in- 
fluence with the passage of time. 


* 


|The contributions of both to hu- 


man progress will grow and ex- 
pand, adding new accomplishments 
to embellish an already splendidly 
imposing list of achievements. 

In this manner does a complex 
civilization intelligently solve its 
ever-growing problems, jealously 
guarding every factor instrumental 
in their solution. 


Cc. W. WALLERICH, left, secretary-t 


reasurer of Munson Motor Co., Oldsmo- 


bile dealer at Tacoma, Wash., was welcomed to Lansing last week for business | 


conferences with 


D. E. Balston, right, general sales manager of Oldsmobile. 


British Car Firms’ New Spirit 


Manufacturers Are Mapping Campaign to Dominate 
Home and Dominion Markets 


(Continued from Page 14) 


house of these activities and 
drastic reconsideration of many 
previous policies regarding plas- 
tics, rubber, alloys has been forced 
on the industry. 


To get these into practice may 
take years, but the processes are 
already in operation which will 
make the postwar car a vastly 
finer machine than its prewar 
prototype. 


This encourages consideration of 
the second important point for the 
British industry. How many types 
of cars will Britain work on 
postwar? The concensus in the 
trade is that production will of 
necessity start very much where 
it left off, on the precise types 
which were in production in 1939. 


To some extent, shortage of 
labor may even enforce a smaller 
number of models by allowing the 
available labor to concentrate on 
the largest possible output of the 
most suitable limited types. 

But when that first stage has 
passed, and in the case of ex- 
pensive hand-built machines par- 
ticularly—the adaptation of fresh 
designs embodying wartime 
changes is expected to come 
rapidly. Those bigger concerns 
making mass-produced machines 
will have to await the complete 
conversion of their plants. 

The third big question is the 
demand which can be anticipated 
for their products in the home and 
export markets. This is a ques- 
tion, too, of vital importance to 
the American’ producer, since 

Britain has always been an impor- 
tant U. S. market. Statistics in 
1924 indicated that 70 percent of 
the cars on British roads were of 
foreign and largely American 
origin. 

This condition has been largely 
closed, but the British market is 
still a vital one. How great it 
will be must depend to a great 


extent on taxation. If taxation of 


Hudson Making 
Wings for New 
Helldiver 


DETROIT.— Hudson Motor Car 
Co. announced last week that it 
is making the complicated folding 
wings for an improved and more 
powerful Curtiss Helldiver dive 
bomber just revealed by the Navy. 

The new Helldiver, designated as 
the SB2C-3, has many improve- 
ments over its predecessor, the 
SB2C-1, which was rated as “tops” 
in its class after it made its debut 
at Rabaul last Nov. 11 with a 
smashing victory over the Japs. 

Even more troubles are faced by 
the Japs, it is indicated in an 
announcement by the Navy that 
“the Helldiver is joining the fleet 
so rapidly it soon will be on all 
the Navy’s new carriers.” The 
Navy also revealed that the Hell- 
diver production rate is now more 
than double what it was. six 
months ago. 


The new Helldiver has a more 
powerful Wright Cyclone engine, 
for which Hudson also makes the 
pistons and other component parts. 


Horsepower was not revealed. The | 


three-bladed propeller on the older 
model has been replaced by a 
Curtiss electric constant-speed full- 


feathering propeller with four six- | 


foot hollow steel blades, it was 


announced. 


motor cars were reduced, as is 
now being pressed for, to the cubic 
capacity of. the cylinder instead of 
the bore, there would be an im- 
mense increase in ownership and 
annual consumption. But leaving 
that out altogether, actual figures 
can be assessed of the British 
postwar demand. In 1939 there 
were two million cars or taxis 
running in Britain, of which one 
million have become casualties. The 
average prewar production level 
was at its best, 400,000 units (in 
1937) which argues that 2% years 
must elapse before stocks can be 
brought back to prewar level and 
five years for total replacement of 
the outdated million still in 
operation. 

The 
task of two million vehicles over 
the postwar five years for home 
consumption. After the last war, 
the U. S. took a big share of the 
Dominion and foreign market, but 
estimates here are that American 
producers will be busy enough this 
time with their own home market. 

+ * * 


Many Factors 


Are Considered 


A figure of 200,000 is being 
quoted here for this export trade, 
making the required production 
600,000 per year for five years. 


are bound up with government and 
public policy. The output 
British manufacturers of cars will 
depend on the amount of space in 


the new wartime plants which will | 


be switched to such work and to 
the time required to make such a 
change-over plus the availability 
of labor and materials. 

It will depend, too, on 
changes which the government 


decides to make in taxation sys-| 


tems, which might allow the con- 
struction of bigger cars in Britain 
at a reasonable tax with immense 


benefit to export trade for the| 
markets which demand a big,| 


showy and efficient car. 


It will depend too on the inter- 
national policy of postwar mar- 
keting, the rehabilitation of 
Europe and many similar factors 
all of which must have govern- 
ment and_ even international 
approval. 


Measurement Booklet 


The second edition of Practical Sur- 
face-Roughness Measurement has just 
been published by Physicists Research 


Co., makers of the Profilometer. For 


copies write Physicists Research Co., | 


Dept. 26, 343 S. Ann Arbor, 


Mich. 


Main St., 





300,884 MILES in the hands of one o 
“65,’’ now “‘retired’’ to the Bluffton 
| pumped. 


industry here has thus a! 


It | 
is evident that all three questions | 


of | 


the | 


oe 
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Dick Humphrey drove the old car for 


Council 


(Continued from Page 1) 


officers to bargain and debate with 
their superiors would be at the 
battle front. 

The issue now is: Can union 
leaders unionize management 
and take over control of war 
production? Are their organ- 
izing drives for this purpose to 
be allowed to interfere with the 
efficiency and _ effectiveness of 
this production? Will they be 
allowed to disrupt American 
mass production industry, one of 
the greatest assets of our coun- 
try in both war and peace by 
using it to experiment with a 
new and untried form of union- 
controlled management? 

What kind of collective bargain- 
ing is it when union leaders sit 
on both sides of the table? 

If management is to be union- 
ized, where is union control to 
stop? 

This issue results directly from 
the fact that the federal laws and 
their administration are vague and 
confused in respect to the status 
of management. In the interest of 
the war effort, we urge Congress 
to make it clear that it does not 
intend to permit labor leaders to 
take over the management of our 
war production plants. This can 
and should be done immediately 
by clarifying and amending the 
necessary laws, particularly the 
War Labor Disputes Act. 

The automotive industry, rep- 
resented by the council, is not 
only producing a large part of 
our national armament output, 
but also is the largest manufac- 
turing industry in peacetime; 
thus the nation is relying upon 
its prompt reconversion to pro- 
vide jobs after victory. 

The council was created by the 
industry immediately after Pearl 
Harbor to expedite in every pos- 
sible way the industry’s war pro- 
duction efforts. This has been 
done principally by effecting an 
exchange of production facilities, 
and knowledge of armament mass 
production methods and_ tech- 
| niques, and seeking solutions for 
the scarcity of raw materials and 
manpower. It has never inter- 
vened in the collective-bargaining 
problems of employer-employe re- 
lations, and there is no intention 
to depart from this practice. 

Unless Congress acts, this crisis 
will further thwart an all-out war- 
production effort. 


Fred Lesbeow Marks 


|33 Years with Dodge 


| DETROIT.— Without ceremony, 

| Fred J. Lamborn, vice-president 

and general manager of Dodge, 

marked his 33rd 

anniversary with 

Dodge last week. 

Lamborn joined 

the original 

Dodge Bros. firm 

on May 11, 1911, 

as a_toolmaker. 

This was three 

years before the 

ee first Dodge car 

> was built. The 

‘~ company was 

then making 

parts for Ford. 

| Lamborn rose rapidly through the 
ranks. 





Fred J. Lamborn 


| It takes a strong fish to swim against 
the current, and a good dealer to 
| stay in business now! 


FD. 


wner is the record of this 1929 Chrysler 
(Ind.) fire Coperinent as an auxiliary 
years as a taxi in the 


Hoosier city; once took it on a nationwide sightseeing trip. 
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Backshop .. . 


AUTOM 


(Continued from Page 38) 


who used the inspection to build 
up business and—lets give the devil 
his due—from a patriotic stand- 


an ounce less. He also showed me 
pieces of the metal that had been 
given bullet tests for penetration, 


point who did make thorough in-|and it is amazing how this metal 


not help but 


spections that could 
as truly con- 


be lifesavers as well 
serving rubber. 
* * * 

My tire dealer was one of those. 
He walked me into a $11.87 “re- 
capping, changeover and _ other 
work” bill for one tire that I 
thought was only worth “running 
out” the other day. Maybe I'll get 
my money out of it and maybe I 
won’t—-at least I have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that the carcass 
has no breaks going all the way 
through, despite the cracks that 
were on the outside. ; 

You can put me down as voting 
for a high enough inspection fee 
to make it possible to pull every 
tire every three months and in- 
spect for inside breaks and weak 
spots. I'll admit I’m getting scared 
of these hillbilly cowboys who push 
their jalopies down the road at 
me during these hot days at 50 
miles an hour or better. I don’t 


hanker none for that neck jarring 

one gets when his car is hit by 

another because of 
* * 


a blowout. 
* 

NUMBER of the automobile 
A brasshats had their new-car 
preview hospitality reversed re- 
cently by a bunch of newspaper- 
men from the Portland Oregonian. 

It has been the practice of the 
automobile companies in the past 
to “wine and dine and shower with 
gifts” the newspapermen who come 
from the far corners of the coun- 
try to see the new models and 
hear the factory men spout about 
the wonders of the engineers 
dream children. : 

So when Palmer Hoyt, publisher 
of the Oregonian; Phil O'Toole, 
his automotive manager, and Herb 
Maloney of Paul Block, who repre- 
sents the paper in the east, wanted 
to startle the industry, they de- 
cided to put a lot of reverse Eng- 
lish on the motor magnates own 


preview parties. 
oe 2 


First they imported a full dinner 
of Oregon food for the lucky 
guests, including a 22-pou nd 
Chinook Salmon frozen in a big 
block of ice. Yaquina Bay oysters, 
Coos Bay Crab, peach salad, Chi- 
nook salmon, baked Oregon spuds, 
and Hood River apple pie topped 
off with a cut of Oregon Cheddar 
cheese, nearly as big as the pie, 
was the gastromic delight. 

Then a drawing for prizes, which 
included thick soft-wool blankets, 
leather goods, ties and woodenware 
and finally a wooden box about the 
size of an orange crate full of 
Oregon delicacies—most of them 
in cans. 

If you don’t think these auto- 
motive brasshats are human and 
men enough to take it as it comes, 
you should have seen some of the 
dignitaries lugging their 38-pound 
box of groceries down Mrs. Stat- 
ler’s stairs just as if the good wife 
was with them on a shopping trip 
to the corner market. But lug 
them they did and liked it, and—as 
several have told me since—it was 
the first party that they had ever 
attended where they brought home 
something that the wife enjoyed as 
much or more than they did. 

* * * 

ELL I went in to see F.D.R. 

the other day—nope, not the 
F.D.R. you are thinking of but Col. 
Fred D. Rankin, bossman of the 
Reynolds Metals Co., which has cut 
out a pretty healthy slice of the 
aluminum business for itself 
since Pearl Harbor. Col. Fred 
wanted to show me a new product 
they are just putting into produc- 
tion, which he thinks will be in- 
teresting to the car and truck 
engineers who are looking forward 
to saving weight on sheet metal 
parts. 

This new alloy can be made as 
hard as armor plate, can be drawn 
like steel and has the “spring 
back” of steel in deep draws, has 
the “skin tension” (I believe the 
Colonel called it) that is necessary | 
for such automobile parts as doors| 
and decks and is still aluminum! 
with that metal’s lightness and} 
other qualities. 

. » «@ 
showed me a “tin 
new alloy that he} 

turn a_ bullet 


Fred 
made of the 
claimed would 


well as the steel one and weighed pa 


hat” | other Cleveland members. 


as tr 


will turn even a 50 caliber machine 
gun bullet fired at point blank 
range. 

Rankin has several exhibits of 
the new metal in the new offices 
opened recently in the Fisher 
building, Detroit, where the auto- 
motive division will be close to 
the industry and its engineers and 
able to work with them on new 
problems readily when the dove 
flies again, as he puts it. 

Reynolds uses some _ domestic 
bauxite from Arkansas but imports 
much of this precious mineral 
from Jamaica, Dutch and British 
Guiana and Brazil, as well as from 
a new deposit found by their own 
geologists in Haiti. From _ these 
points it is transported to their 
big plant in Listerhill, Ala. the 
only plant, it is claimed, where 
bauxite goes in one end and comes 
out sheet aluminum at the other. 
This plant is only one of 40 plants 
in 14 states under the management 
of Reynolds Metals Co. 

BS of * 

AR dealers who are thinking in 

the postwar terms of enlarging 
their accessory merchandising de- 
partments are the targets of a new 
advertiser in this issue of AvuTo- 
motive News, the Warwick Mfg. 
Co., builders of the Clarion line of 
radios. 

Beau Kemp, sales manager, looks 
to the alert automotive dealer to 
be an important outlet for his com- 
pany’s products in postwar. The 
market, says Kemp, is just as 
attractive as the automobile mar- 
ket, in that there is a replacement 
market alone for millions of sets, 
without the added incentive of the 
new improvements’ which will 
greatly increase this demand. 

Last year, according to Kemp, 
1,430,000 families tried to buy new 
radios and more than half of them 
were unable to get either a satis- 
factory new or used set. Eleven 
million of the nations radios are 
now between five and nine years 


old. 


* * * 


ew pulled a little press party 
the other night to introduce 
us writing machine pounders to 
their Four Ex-Fordmen in _ the 
brasshat gallery. A. M. Wibel, O. 
L. Arnold, Fred Black and H. C. 
Doss are the four who got their 
early training under the banner of 
the Wizard of Model T. Wibel, 
now Nash production chief, was 
for years Ford’s top purchasing 
agent; Black, his assistant, was 
advertising manager and is the 
only man to my knowledge ever 
let out of Ford and taken back 
again. Fred ran the World’s Fair 
exhibits as well. Arnold was Ford 
Chicago branch manager back in 
1927, when I first knew him, and 
is assistant Nash sales manager 
now. And Clay Doss was Ford’s 
and is now Nash’s sales manager. 
This is the first time to my 
knowledge, too, when as many 
former Ford men from the high 
command ever gathered under a 
competitive banner. And it will 
be competitive, mark my word, for 
in spite of the high esteem which 
each still holds for “the old man,” 
they’ll fight every inch of the way 
wherever the Ford competition 
may be met when the new-car 
production bars are again let down. 
* * * 

-19, THE Detroit Automotive 
Booster Club, gave the jobbers 

in the Detroit area a rousing party 
a couple of weeks ago (since my 
last column), and not only had a 
grand turnout of wholesalers but 
several “brass button” execs from 
OCO—Office of the Chief of Ord- 
nance—who have to do with the 
handling of matters pertaining to 
replacement parts for all military) 
vehicles, 
Among the out-of-town digni-| 
taries who attended the Detroit 
party were: W. L. Cratty, na- 
tional president from Chicago; N.| 
H. Burgess, national first vice-| 
president from Snyder, N. Y.; Carl} 
L. Broich, national treasurer from 
Indianapolis; Carl W. Sharp, presi- 
dent of Cleveland 16, and several | 


What do you want to buy, sell , 
ade’? See Classifled Want Ads, inside 
‘k cover this issue. 
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RFC’s New Cars, Trucks 
Available for Resale 


Passenger Cars 


Make 


Chrysler 
Chrysler 
Chrysler 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Nash 
Nash 
Nash 
Nash 
Nash 
Nash 
Nash 
Nash 
Nash 
Nash 
Nash 
Nash 
Nash 
Willys 
Willys 
Willys 
Willys 
Willys 
Willys 
Willys 
Willys 
Willys 
Willys 
Willys 
Willys 
Willys 
Willys 
Willys 
Willys 
Willys 
Willys 


Body Type 


4-door Sedan 
4-door Sedan 


Ww 
a-_ 


Coupe 

Coupe 

Coupe 

Coupe 

Coupe 

DeLuxe Coupe 
DeLuxe Coupe 
Club Coupe 

Club Coupe 

Club Coupe 

Club Coupe 

Club Coupe 

Club Coupe 

Club Coupe 

Club Coupe 

Club Coupe 

Club Coupe 
DeLuxe Club Coupe 
Custom Club Coupe 
2-door Sedan 
2-door Sedan 
2-door Sedan 
2-door Sedan 
2-door Sedan 
2-door Sedan 
2-door Sedan 
2-door Club Sedan 
2-door Club Sedan 
2-door Club Sedan 
2-door Club Sedan 


— 
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nm 
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4-door Sedan 
4-door Sedan 
4-door Sedan 
4-door Sedan 
4-door Sedan 
4-door Sedan 
4-door Sedan 
4-door Sedan 
4-door Sedan 
4-door Sedan 
4-door Sedan 
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Convertible Sedan 
DeLuxe Convertible 
Coupe 

Business Coupe 
Business Coupe 
Business Coupe 
Brougham Coupe 
Brougham Coupe 
Brougham Coupe 
2-door Sedan 
2-door Sedan 
2-door Sedan 
4-door Sedan 
4-door Sedan 


-— hee ee SD 


nN 


Coupe 

Coupe 

Coupe 

DeLuxe Coupe 
DeLuxe Coupe 
DeLuxe Coupe 
DeLuxe Coupe 
4-door Sedan 
4-door Sedan 
4-door Sedan 
4-door Sedan 
4-door Sedan 


BwHanwwommmawHuseaewBuw 


NO —_ 
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DeLuxe Convertible Sedan 


2-door Convertible Sedan 
2-door Convertible Sedan 
2-door Convertible Sedan 
2-door Convertible Sedan 
2-door Convertible Sedan 
2-door DeLuxe Club Sedan 
2-door DeLuxe Club Sedan 
2-door DeLuxe Sedan 


4-door DeLuxe Sedan 
4-door DeLuxe Sedan 
4-door DeLuxe Sedan 
4-door Custom Sedan 
Convertible Brougham 


4-door DeLuxe Sedan 


4-door DeLuxe Sedan 
4-door DeLuxe Sedan 
4-door DeLuxe Sedan 
4-door DeLuxe Sedan 
4-door DeLuxe Sedan 
4-door Custom Sedan 


No. of RFC Agency Thru 
Cylinders Which Purchased 


Boston 

New York 
New York 
Cleveland 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Richmond 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Richmond 
Boston 
Cleveland 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Richmond 
Cleveland 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Richmond 
Spokane 
Richmond 
Richmond 
Boston 
Cleveland 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Richmond 
Philadelphia 
Richmond 
New York 
Richmond 
New York 
Richmond 
Boston 

New York 
Philadelphia 
Richmond 
Philadelphia 
Boston 
Richmond 
Boston 
Cleveland 
Detroit 

New Yerk 
Philadelphia 
Richmond 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Detroit 

New York 
Philadelphia 
Richmond 
Cleveland 
New York 
Richmond 
Richmond 
Philadelphia 
Richmond 
Richmond 
New York 
New York 
Richmond 
New York 
New York 
Richmond 
AK. Vork 
New. York 
Kie mond 
Ne.. York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
Detroit 
Richmond 
Boston 
Chicago 
New York 
Richmond 
Chicago 
Detroit 

New York 
Richmond 
Francisco 
Boston 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
New York 
Richmond 
New York 


Sedan 


Seabee eneonn 
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Commercial Vehicles 


Body Type & Load 
Ya Ton Pickup 
Station Wagon 
Parkway Delivery 
Panel Delivery 


Make 


Crosley 
Crosley 
Crosley 
Crosley 
Diamond T 
Dodge 


Federal 

Hudson 

Hudson 

Kingham 
Trailer 

Kingham 
Trailer 

Kingham 
Trailer 

Kingham 
Trailer 

Weber Trailer 

Weber Trailer 

Weber Trailer 

Weber Trailer 

Weber Trailer 

Willys 

Willys 

Willys 

Willys 

Willys 

Willys 

Willys 


Chrysler Holds 
Meeting for 


Field Men 


DETROIT. — Regional managers 
and special field representatives of 
Chrysler division, Chrysler Corp., 
will assemble in Detroit today 
(May 15) for a five-day meeting. 
At this time, each member of the 
field organization will report on 


Vg Ton Pickup 
Ya Ton Pickup 


1941 


1941 
1942 
1942 
1942 
1942 
1942 
1942 
1942 
1942 § 
1942 y 
1942 

1942 § 
1942 


Four Wheel Trailer 
Four Wheel Trailer 
Ya Ton Pickup 


SPaeesauneaaunaae 


Chassis 


| activities for which he is respon- 
sible and general 
promulgated 


plans will be 
for the immediate 
future. 


The Chrysler division already is 


o' | developing a program for helping 
its dealer body to prepare for the 


Furniture Van—Model 614C 
| Ton Panel Delivery 
Mortician Service Car 

2-4 Ton Dual Model 20 


Ya Ton Panel Delivery 
2 Ton Panel Delivery 
2 Ton Panel Delivery 
Yq Ton Panel Delivery 
'g Ton Panel Delivery 


No. of RFC Agency Thru 
Cylinders Which Purchased 


Houston 
Houston 
Houston 
Houston 
Boston 
Detroit 


Seattle 
New York 
Richmond 


Capacity 


OOM AMNhALDA 


R-30 Chassis Bulinose Front 26 ft. Smooth 
Panel-Van Semi-Trailer Serial No 11657 
Full Trailer—Chassis only Model H.D.W. 
30R 14 ft. Serial No. 12067 
Full Trailer—Steel Subframe Model 
H.D.W. 30-R 16 ft. Serial No. 12045 
Tandem Semi-Traller—Chassis only Model 
H.D.W. 30-T 24 ft. Serial No. 12068 
Single Axle Semi-Trailer Model SWT-10 
Six Wheel Trailer 20 ft. long Model WT-15 
Six Wheel Trailer 22 ft. long Model WT-15 


Nashville 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 


Cleveland 
Seattle 
Seattle 
Seattle 
Seattle 
Seattle 
Detroit 
Boston 

Chicago 
Detroit 
New York 
Richmond 
New York 


16 ft long Model 87-T 
18 ft. long Model 87-T 


return to a_ peacetime status. 
Meanwhile, it is offering every 
possible assistance to the dealers in 
doing an efficient service job, to 
the end that essential transporta- 
tion may be maintained. 

Stewart W. Munroe, _ general 
sales manager, will preside over 
the meeting. Among those sched- 
uled to speak are David A. Wallace, 
president of Chrysler division; J. 
A. O'Malley, assistant general sales 
manager; Earl B. Wilson, director 


of sales, and George Miller, sales |: 


executive. 


Sessions will be held at the 
Whittier. Because of wartime con- 
ditions, the meeting will be devoted 
entirely to business, with no social | 
activities listed. 


(Continued from Page 3) 
spent representing Dort and Hup- 
mobile in Europe. 
* * * 


FraNK Co.LLorp (Dodge-Plym- 
outh) Waterloo, Ia., was born 
July 25, 1893, in Lincoln, Neb. 
He didn’t follow Horace Greeley’s 
advice, moved east to Waterloo. 
He started in the automobile 
business in 1922 and originally 
handled the Anderson gas and 
Milburn Electric cars. He has 
made himself a name not only in 
the automobile business in 
Waterloo, but has been recog- 
nized by election to the presi- 
dency of the local Chamber of 
Commerce, the Rotary Club, the 
American Legion, and the state 
and local automobile dealer as- 
sociations. At the present time 
he is captain of the local State 
Guard company and taking an 
active part in the various war 
drives. He has always been in- 
terested in youth guidance and 
working for the betterment of 
under-privileged children. 

* * * 


I. R. Hicxs (Ford), Covington, 
Ky.—better known as “Windy’— 
was born March 12, 1902 in Poca- 
hontas, Va., and started as an auto- 
mobile dealer in 1922. He operates 
the Elkhorn Motors dealership at 
Keystone, W. Va., as well as the 
Covington establishment. Right 
after Pearl Harbor he was assigned 
by the War department to duty in 
the Cincinnati Ordnance District, 
serving as expediter of machine 
tools and tank components, and 
later as the head of the Armor 
and Castings section and chief of 
the Motor Transport section. Last 
January he started with the manu- 
facturing branch of the Tank 
Automotive Center of the Ord- 
nance department at Detroit. His 
associates are keeping his two 
automobile enterprises functioning. 


—JoHN O. MUNN. 


Foremen 


(Continued from Page 1) 


and a director of the Automotive 
Council, did not attend the meet- 
ing of the directors of ACWP at 
which the council made known its 
position on the foremen’s situa- 
tion. Ford did not comment on the 
council’s action. 

Although Ford signed with the 
union on the same day that the 
National Labor Relations Board 
handed down its decision, it was 
pointed out the Ford’s action was 
independent of the decision since 
negotiations had been under way 
for some time. 

NLRB ruled that while fore- 
men came under the terms of the 
Wagner Act, have a right to 
join a union and to be free 
from discrimination, at the same 
time a foremen’s union did not 
constitute an appropriate bar- 
gaining unit and could not ex- 
pect government intervention to 
force employers to bargain with 
the union. 

Supervisory status in itself does 
not remove an employe from the 
protection of the Labor Relations 
Act, the board said. However, since 
the board does not recognize a 
foremen’s independent union as an 
appropriate bargaining unit, the 
foremen would find themselves 
dependent entirely on voluntary 
bargaining arrangements with the 
employer, a board spokesman said. 

The foremen’s strikes at 
Briggs, Hudson, Packard, Mur- 
ray Corp., Aeronautical Products 
and Gar Wood were assailed by 
Undersecretary of War Robert 
P. Patterson and Acting Secre- 
tary of the Navy James V. 
Forrestal as “endangering the 
lives of soldiers and sailors.” 

Earlier, Keys charged that ef- 
forts of the Army Air Forces of- 
ficials to end the strike failed when 
industry representatives refused to 
attend a meeting of union, man- 
agement and Army officials. 


V-Belt Data 


Goodyear Engineering Data for V- 
Belts is the title of a new and highly 
authoritative pamphlet bein dis- 
tributed by the Goodyear ire & 
Rubber Co. to engineers and engineer- 
ing departments. The pamphlet con- 
tains complete details on care and 
installation of all types of V-Belt 
drives. 
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HELP WANTED 


woyrrrsmems | CLASSIFIED WANT AD DEPARTMENT ||! MUGWUUMZ 


Successful Manager of Low mi i - 

e Beal hi VI Reaching an estimated 50,000 readers engaged in all branches of the automotive industry from as ia to tendon tee 
ealership 10 Maine to California. L Pens NTS (10¢ ) ee ero a 2 

I oh ME ar Bat EN CENTS (10¢) PER WORD for one insertion or 25¢ per word the entire New England mar- 


Would Like to Be In for .3 insertions. Cash in advance. Count initials and groups Mabel as one word. Ads may be ket. LOWER WHOLESALE 
signed with your full name and address at regular rates, but if signed “Box No PAL cee PRICES! 


e _ . 
Business For Himself— Automotive News, Detroit 2, Mich.” add One Dollar ($1) for this address and extra service 
If you have an_ outstanding as replies are forwarded, unopened, the same day received. Display Ads: $7 per inch, per insertion e) (ER 


record of success as manager of 
: : WANT ae F 
an automobile dealership, I a a DEPT., AUTOMOTIVE NEWS, 5229 CASS AVE., DETROIT 2, MICH. aa coal 
ear odels 


interested in taking you in 
partnership. I will furnish all 500 Rail ‘Facilities 
the capital. Brief details about to all points 


yourself is all that is necessary Se a daily arranged 
at this time and your reply will scones en ae tm NEW CARS FOR SALE CARS by us 


be kept in strict confidence. SERVICE MANAGER with one of the] TEN NEW HUDSON ’42 Sedans for sale. 9 Lower prices than anywhere in 
Don’t waste your time or mine ee aa eee in the state of $100 below ceiling, F.O.B. Phila., Pa. or $ ar es New England 

* : ‘ ansas, whose ustomer Sales average BELL AUTO CO., 1529 N. Broad St., =< 
if your record is not impressive. Twelve Thousand Dollars per Month. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Box 671, c/o Automotive News, Modern shop with complete modern 
Detroit 2 equipment. Unlimited opportunity for}] PLENTY OF NEW CARS~—-New Hudsons, hotel reservations 
x the right man. Box 646, c/o Automo- all body styles and models, also new 0 esa e @a er 
anal tive News, Detroit 2. Nashs, all body styles. Will sell any CAPITOL MOTORS inc 
9 7 


tT. number. Bogda’s Nash Co., 1018 N. 
none een. sauna en ee, ee Meridian, 368 Main Street, Tel. 7-8144 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 
ER of automotive replacement parts re-| wantTRED: EXPERIENCED parts and a Sas aes I h a n k S Yo u! HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Ss 


quires the services of a Sales Manager. accessories salesman to travel territory re ‘ 
Excellent opportunity with a large estab- in Middle West. Write Box 645, c/o USED CARS FOR SALE 


lished company. Full details will be held Automotive News, Detroit 2. 70 SHARP, LOW MILEAGE “40 and 41 


or 
i trict onfidence. Box 639, c/o ’ 
ulemetive Hows, Dewok & oy ‘models, all makes, with matched original The response to our spe- O’MEARA MOTOR CO. 
tires now available for immediate whole- 653 Conn. Boulevard, Tel. 8-2176 


e . 
SERVICE MANAGER and ASSISTANT. sale. Call, wire or see Bogda’s Nash cial tele hone service 
Ford or Chevrolet experience, mechani- Co., 1018 N. Meridian, Indianapolis, Ind. P EAST HARTFORD, CONN. 


cal, body, paint, etc. Excellent postwar has been terrific. Deal- a i an os a & ee 


prospects. Must be capable handling MODELS FROM 1937 TO 1942, Prices 
AUC i 10 N Right. 400 late model cars on hand./! ers have found it elimi- aa 


men and customers. Airmail experience, 
Large selection of convertibles. Cadil- 


qualifications and references to YOUNG, 
lacs, LaSalles, Buicks, Oldsmobiles, : , 
EVERY FRIDAY Pontiacs, Chevrolets, Fords, Plymouths, |, mates costly trips to New 


2641 E. Anaheim St., Long Beach, Calif. 
FIELD SALES EXECUTIVE. A leading 1:30 P.M.—Rain or Shine Dodges, Chryslers, DeSotos, Hudsons, e PARTS FOR SALE 
automotive manufacturer requires one or Nashes, Willys. Finest Selection in This York, transportation =" 
Part of the Country. OHIO AUTO 1941 BUICK SPECIAL MOTOR and 


two men now. Will also welcome con- 
Southern Auto SALES, 4307 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, worries and in short is Transmission complete with dual car- 
class condition, $225. Garner Motor Co., 


tacts with capable men who have had 
A ti Ma t — buretors, starter and _ generator. Ist. 
uction r ° 
12 LATE MODEL USED CARS. Have an ideal way to buy cars. Poplar Bluff, Missouri. 


All Makes 
All Body Styles 


Call or wire us—we will make 


PARTS MANAGER. Direct Dodge Plym- 
outh Agency, Western Pennsylvania town 
35,000. Good working conditions, steady 
position. Answer in own handwriting, 
state qualifications, salary expected, 
draft status. GREENSBURG MOTOR 
COMPANY, Greensburg, Pennsylvania. 





field sales management experience and 
WMC regulations covering present as- 1827 W. Broad, facilities for rail shipment and_ will NOTICE—We have 1942 CHEVROI ET 
Syracuse, N. ¥. the work for you. We list. Write for free complete price list. 
together! A big sale of clean , 7 r¢3. ® ° 
g z WHOLESALING: 1942-1941 clean, low|] deliver, load, and ship seenaeueneereneneesensennsie 
705. assembly complete, 1940 two-t Dodg 
“The South’s Largest — . a a oa ane 
MOTOR CO., Raleigh, N. C. 
Gilbert Brown, Manager TWO NEW 
in the Mid-west to solicit orders for CAR Plymouth radio grille package part No. 
automobile, truck, farm machinery or — ee Studebaker climatizer, including ACS17 
mechanical and_ electrical assembly, POSITION WANTED in stock *35—35c each. Grilles to fit '41 Ford 
~ » ¢ S ‘ 
Plant in Los Angeles area, and objec- 
desirable source, we could divert a Automotive News, Detroit 2. 2040 Broadway at 70th Street out trim. Paul Freed, Inc., Waynes- 
released to us. SERVICE MANAGER for Chrysler-Plym- FROM Chevrolet grille, 1941 
references, salary expected in_ first products. Address Box 644, c/o Auto- 
crate. Will fit most any type ef pick-up 
senate nck 
W.K.A. 60 155 W.B. BARRETT BRAKE Turning Lathe, 


who desire a postwar connection. Com- 
munication will be kept confidential. 
signment strictly observed. Box 647, ‘ ° ...6 supervise loading. Can be handled L R li M i. d 7 ' 
c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. Richmond Vir inia through your bank or finance company. et enance otors oO PARTS: Doors, Trunk Lids, U pholstery, 
9 - J. F. O'Connor, Inc., 935 Erie Blvd. E., Hardware and Glass. 40% to 60° off 
Where Buyers and Sellers get Cooper-Lewis Co., Inc., 238 Broadway, 
é _Revere 51, Mass. 
cars, ire choice merchandise, mileage cars. SAM GREENFIELD, 3510 BARGAIN. Slightly used motor. 
every riday. E. 142nd., Cleveland, Ohio. LOngacre right to your door mission and two speed Eaton rear ax 
. 
‘ - tractor. _ These units used only’ few 
Auto Auction Mart” Ss Financial arrangements months, in very good condition. RAWLS 
7 . — 
Re resentative to your convenience. FRESH-AIR INTAKE PACKAGE, Chrys- 
P ” ler part No. 903964, $3.50 each. "42 
manufacturer of parts, assemblies or Attend in Person, Write for Why not call or wire Mr. ee” = each. Part No. AC900 Stude- 
accessories requiring machining, for Particulars or Telephone 5-2847. DEALERS Horton now f. ] asnevabty — os Part. a 
or sample ny teenie dae 
other large manufacturers. : r 
Our plant has well diversified ma- - - 9 power defroster, $10 each. Shock ab- 
chine tool equipment and facilities for Offer a Fine Selection carload? Over 300 cars as aeons boa each: "3 35¢ ann 
e . - ° oc ac . 
Cucina at sate of $6,000,000 ‘aaa. of Good Late Model metal, $12.50. KAPLAN AUTO PARTS 
c SERVICE MANAGER—Twenty years car ee et a ae CO., 5050 Pearl Road, 
tive obtain orders for suitable volume and truck experience. Member Chevrolet E eee 
production for postwar. To get ac- ‘$5’? Club, wishes to change location. D CARS RELIANCE MOTORS PARTS WANTED 
quainted and become established as What have you to offer? Box 637, c/o 1941 FORD TUDOR body with or with- 
portion of production facilities to such ONE HOUR boro, Va. 
work as soon as work orders could be New York, N. Y. WANTED _1937 
Permanent position for right man. outh distributor or direct dealer. Have TEL.—TRAFALGAR 4-2830 on ae, oa CHEVROLET 
5 re9 j i , 7 ” ’ ° 
Please state qualifications, experience, had 15 years experience with Chrysler Broadway, N. 7. es 
fetter. All replies ae. oe motive News, Detroit 2. EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
ye Ni troit 2. . 
668, c/o Automotive News, De Rizzuto Motor Co., Ine. TRUCKS FOR SALE NEW WRECKER TOW CRANE in original 
7 Posey Motors, Ince. —_——_—$——S—$§$ truck. Will sacrifice! Box 635, c/o 
™ 7 utomotive News, Detroit 2. 
Sales Executive PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 192 DODGE 3 TON NEW 
s s 
Weaver Wheel Aligner, Weaver Brake 
WILL Available Immediately 9 ja=se>s 3 1941 FORD 6 CYL. TRACTOR |} Tester. Yinsling Chevvotet Co” oho 
1989 CASE CAR TRAILER Topeka, Wichita, Kansas. 


Over twenty-five years experience, WANTED buyers who are in position to (Will carry 4 pass. cars) 
wholesale, retail and factory, in auto- pay top price for late model, low mile- 77 EQUIPMENT WANTED 
E mobile business. This experience adap- age, clean, good rubber cars. Write J. 1989 BROCKWAY 38 T. HYDRAULIC LIFT, 5 HP Air Compres- 
L table any line. Has wide and favorable W. CHEESEMAN, Chevrolet-Olds Dealer, DUMPER sor, motor analyzer, Dupont metal paint 
acquaintanceship among dealers all Slippery Rock, Pa. cabinet, other equipment. State make, 
1000 GOOD CARS over the country. Also well ———— ae ~ — 19388 FRUEHAUF 30 FT. age, condition, price. Must be nearly 
- with factory production and engineer | sPECIAL—1941 Continental 5 passenger TRAILER new. Vincent J. Neu, Davenport, Ia. 
design according to public demands. club coupe. Radio, heater, Warner over- AL HIP 
WITH Compensation not as important as drive, finished in original true Zephyr a DEALERS FOR SALE 
future possibilities. Spode Green. Has combination green U. S. BEST TRUCK SALES DOC GREINER MOTORS, INC., includ- 
\ Address Box 669, c/o Automotive leather and green broadcloth upholstery 1689 Bedford Ave., Bklyn., N. Y. ing name, New York state dealers li- 
5000 GOOD TIRES News, Detroit 2. to match. Price to sell $3,650. Write : oe cense, lease, furniture, deposits, etc., 
. = ARTHUR COFFIN, 268 Trapelo Road, $2,500. Phone Endicott 2-1474 or write 
Belmont, Mass. SEVERAL NEW FORD 114 ton 134” 215 West End Ave., New York City. 
——— ee 


rrr chassis and cab equipped with 114 and : ss s 
a ee -1130 USED CARS—Popular makes from 2-yard dump bodies. One six-cylinder aca ee Western Penn- 
AN "36 t "42. Me ch, iac, s00 134” chassis and cab, with two-yard Sylvania. So over 400 new cars in 
USED CARS W ==> A eee i _— Heil dump body. Two 100 h.p. 101” 1941. With or without real estate. 
2 : : C.0.E.’s with two-yard Heil dump Established 1918. New and used cars. 
e & 





bodies. These are all , units, offered Parts at cost. A going concern making 

WANT 1941 or 1942 wrecked, burned or}] CHRYSLER 1942 Crown Imperial 7 pas- subject ge ago = ceiling prices. good profits right now. Will ‘one 

damaged, Ford, Chevrolet, Plymouth, senger limousine, 5,000 miles; Packard Steuart Motor Co., 6th and New York $20,000 cash to swing deal. Box 643, 
W orld’s Largest Dealer Mercury, Dodge, DeSoto cars. Box 640, 1941—180 LeBaron 7 passenger limou- Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 
c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. sine, $8,000 miles; Chrysler 1941 Crown -— DPEALERSHIP WANTED 

lees Cbdies S00L 15" Piecewund 7] itege tite eg, SO OO ae 95 BOT gilne semen “al 

; : ‘ 3E I 3SENGE 3 large fives, li : See fo eetwood Truck Model CC302—11 ton, 700 x 20 I J¥ going dealership, General 

Wire — Phone or Write Manager of = on Tie a passenger sedan, 14,000 miles. F-E-L-Z, -§ ply cm. 32 x 6—10 ply nai sine. Motors, Chrysler or Packard. 200 to 400 

Our Nearest Store Mich, 4 . mae, a 1132 Diversey Blvd., Chicago. auxiliary springs, 2-speed axle, tire car potential. 
. : carrier, turn signals, flares, Hercules 2- Box 670, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


, é —— — ——_ yard dump with cab roll. Price $1,997, 
eo a NEW CARS WANTED F.0.B. Slippery Rock, Pa. This is ceil- 
Phila., Pa.: 909 N. Broad St., Mr. Hough, ing price. J. W. CHEESEMAN, G.M.C. We Sell Coast to 


: ofa. and Chevrolet Truck Sales, Slippery 
tlanta ee ee min-|NEW AND USED CARS WANTED. A U C T { O Al Rock, Pa., Phone 2570. 
be 2° “tena” " We must buy 100—1942 new or use C : D I ; 
661 soast Dealers 


ing, Phone—Jackson 5) Plymouth or Chevrolet 2 door or 4 door BUSSES WANTED 


Savannah, Ga.: 106 E. Bryan, Mr. Lord _______-BUSSES WANTED 
Phone—Sav. 8880" "| See ae’ Ge a ee BEN FISHEL AUTOMOBILE BUSES WANTED! Send list of all your 


acksonville, Fla.: 5th & Main Sts., Mr.|| >» popINSON GO., 4733 Chestnut St surplus equipment at once. Buses WHY NOT YOU? 
Marley, Phone—Jack. 5-5522 : ng si AUCTION co Bought, Sold, Exchanged. Consolidated ° 
ae Pia.: 101. W. Central, Mr. Philadelphia, Penna.—Sherwood 1700. MPANY ans Tn cinens Ge tae 


Evans, Phone—Orlando 5565 at 10:30 a.m. es A Mew Tes cy, 6. Fi Always « Large Selection 


est Palm Beach, Fia.: 208 Be. Dixie, BUSSES FOR SALE 
Mr. Twitty, Phone—W 7 
r. Twitty, Pho | very Derelay—ele or Shine All Makes — All Models 
| BROCKWAY 23 passenger bus, com- 
! 


Tampa, Fia.: 201 So, Tampa, Mr. John- “BIG PRICES 
son, one— Tampa > A & 

i, Fla.: 1622 N. E. 2nd Ave., Mr. cks Han pletely reconditioned, new paint inside ie nn * 2 7 
palo, = Used Cars and Tru On q and outside, weed rubber. Bargain! Every Car Equipped With 


‘vans, Phone—Miami 2-8158 
At All Times U. S. Best Truck Sales, 1689 Bedford Good Tires 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


——9R. S. EVANS BUYS MORE SMALL CARS” | FOR DEALERS ONLY RADIOS FOR SALE Priced Right 


- ~ ._ wy . 40 BRAND NEW MOPAR MODEL 601 ; aa 2 
SELLS MORE CARS WE BUY WE SWAP WE SELL || "209, Fit, all, Chrysier products, "40 We Arrange Shipping 
1 . odels. 1 se one Oo 
T , 4 wn ( "SS co UY COME LL all. $55. Includ aerial. } »hy ° 
EVERY DAY —THAN | DON Al I EN ME B SE Sales, Bigg 2650 a Ea ave. ‘Chi. Bonded Auto @; I ~ 
oRQx s a" > | cago, Iil. £ w a es 
ANY OTHER DE AT ER | 2585 Main at Fillmore Phones 127-128-591 
UALR | Univ. 3200 2112-14-16 Sy ore St. RADIOS WANTED ; 1696 Broadway at 53rd Street 
ree cams New York City, Columbus 5-5614-5 
IN THE U.S.A. Buffalo, N. Y Cairo, DL WANTED TO BUY Automobile Radios 


State full particulars. L. S. JULLIEN, ° Ve 
aa 1443 P. ‘St., “N W., Washington, Established Since 1919 


Some cAI etna LO aaa ek CaaS A 5, D. C, 





DODGE—DIVISION 


Cause and Effect 


@ For nearly thirty years Dodge 
cars and trucks have been bought by 
the people of the United States almost 


as fast as they could be built. 


And, for fifteen years, Plymouth 
cars have experienced the same 
continuous demand, at slightly lower 


prices and in still larger numbers. 


The effect of these great causes 


is the single fact that every community 
WwW 


DODGE - PLYMOUTH > 


OF CHRYSLER 


w 


in America is a rich market for the 
Dodge dealer who properly occupies 


and serves it. 


It is a continuous market for 
parts and service at all times, and 
also for new vehicles in time of 
peace. All of these advantages are em- 
braced in a single dealer agreement, 
in which factory and dealer interests 
are firmly joined in a mutual 


opportunity. 


Ww 


DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS 


CORPORATION, 


7900 JOS. CAMPAU, DETROIT, 


MICH. 





